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Scholarships  Offered  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 


THE  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  author- 
ized the  offering  of  four  scholarships, 
to  be  awarded  to  capable  and  worthy 
blind  students  for  the  academic  year 
beginning-  September,  1925,  under 
the   following  conditions : 

1 .  The  scholarships  shall  be  known 
as  "The  American  Foundation  Schol 
arships."       Students    wdio    benefit    by 
them  shall  be  known  as  ''Foundation 
Scholars." 

2.  Four  scholarships  of  $250 
each  are  available  for  the  school  year 
beginning  September,  1925,  and  will 
be  awarded  on  or  before  that  date. 
Applications  must  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  must  be  on  file  not  later  than 
August  t,  1925. 

3.  Awards  will  be  for  professional, 
vocational,  or  definitely  pre-vocational 


study  of  any  sort,  at  any  approved 
school,  college  or  university.  Schol- 
arships shall  be  tenable  for  one  year 
— revocable  and  renewable  for  cause, 
at  any  time. 

4.  Scholarships  shall  be  granted 
only  upon  satisfactory  certification  of 
exceptional  merit  covering  character. 
ability,  and  promise.  Award,  renewal, 
and  revocation  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Foundation  Committee  on 
Scholarship  Awards.  The  decision 
of  this  Committee  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  scholarships  shall  be 
final. 

During  the  Helen  Keller  Campaign 
in  Southern  California,  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  became 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
She  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  enter- 
tained the  Helen  Keller  Party  at 
luncheon  in  their  studio,  at  which 
time  the  accompanying  picture  w?as 
taken. 


Sonnet 

H.   R.    Latimer 

MEN  should  know  the  blind  to  be 
Right  red-blooded   folk  and  true, 
Saintly  souls  and  sinners,  too, 
With  the  instinct  to  be  free; 
In  all  the  things  like  men  who  see; 
Listening  for  the  chance  to  do ; 
Listening  for  that  great  halloo, 
Indicating  victory. 

Alms  are  not  the  blind  man's  plea, 

Maudlin  pity  he  abhors; 
Faith  and  work  from  them  that  see, 

Rightfully,   his    soul   implores. 
Ere  he  perish,  make  him  free 

With  the  sight  that  work  restores. 


AMERICAN      FOUNDATION      FOR       THE      BLIND 


Large  Type  Music  for  Sight-Saving 
Classes  Produced  by  Photostat 

MISS  OLIVE  S.  PECK,  Re- 
search Agent  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  and 
Sight-Saving  Classes  of  the  Ohio 
Public  Schools,  has  been  conducting 
some  interesting  and  valuable  experi- 
ments in  producing  music  in  large 
type  for  use  in  sight-saving  classes, 
by  the  photostat  method.  Miss  Peck 
writes  us  that  the  following  list  of 
pieces  are  now  available  in  photostat 
form.  Any  one  interested  in  music 
for  Sight-Saving  Classes  may  obtain 
further  information  on  this  subject 
by  communicating  with  Mr.  A. 
R.  Webber,  Dodd  Company,  625 
Huron   Road,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Bach    (Master  Series) 

Musette  in  D,  Page   13 
Little  Prelude  in  F,  Page  26 

Chopin    (Master   Series) 

Prelude,  Page  4 
Mazurka,  Page  20 

Remhold,    Miniatures,   Op.   39 

Gypsy  Song  No.   13 
Papillon  No.  23 
Scherzo   No.   6 
Wilhouette   No.    12 

Diller  and  Quaile 

First  Solo  Book  Nos.  47,  48,  49, 

50,  5L  52,  53,  54,  55, -56 
Second   Solo   Book   Nos.    11,   12, 

13,   14,  25,  31,  32 
Third   Solo   Book   Nos.   2,   3,   9, 


Ford   Motor  Company   Employs 
Blind  Men 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : 

Answering  your  inquiry  of  March 
26th  : 

We  now  have  fifty  blind  men  in  our 
employ. 

They  count  small  stock ;  assemble 
bolts  and  nuts,  gaskets,  shims ;  ar- 
range commutator  rollers,  etc. 

They  earn  the  same  as  our  other 
employees — our  flat  rate  is  $6.00  per 
day. 

They  have  been  in  our  employ  from 
ten  years  down  to  those  more  recently 
hired. 

A  few  hours  time  is  needed  for 
training,  before  they  proceed  inde- 
pendently. 

They  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
other  employees. 

For  the  special  kinds  of  work  as- 
signed they  are  equal  to  sighted  men, 
if  not  a  little  faster. 

They  receive  the  same  compensation 
as  the  sighted  for  equal  quality  of 
work  and  equal  speed. 

The  work  of  the  blind  is  about  the 
same  as  that  done  by  the  sighted. 

We  are  attaching  hereto  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  our  blind  employees 
at  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
(Signed)  By  E.G.  Liebold. 


Mrs.  Homer  Gage 
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RS.     MAI'.KL    KNOWLES 

gage   (Mrs.  Homer 

Gage),  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  her.  Her  father, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Knowles,  of 
Revolutionary  ancestry, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  great  Loom  Works  that 
still  bears  his  name.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of 
Worcester's  growth  and 
prosperity  both  in  its  in- 
dustrial and  Church  life. 
Her  mother,  Mrs.  Hester 
A.  Knowles,  was  a  devoted 
worker  in  many  of  the 
church  and  charity  activi- 
ties of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Gage  herself  is  in- 
defatigable in  her  activi- 
ties for  worthy  causes. 
Blessed  with  organizing 
ability,  tactful  in  leader- 
ship, gracious  in  social  intercourse, 
generous  in  hospitality  and  loyal  in 
her  friendships,  she  has  won  a  large 
circle  of  friends  who  heartily  co-oper- 
ate with  her  in  every  good  work.  She 
is  President  of  the  Worcester  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind — an  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  Worcester  Memo- 
rial Home  for  the  Blind  is  much 
indebted ;  is  Treasnrer 
Worcester  Society  for 
Xurses  —  in  which  work, 
the  personal  welfare 
nurses,  she  takes  a  keen  and  kindly 
interest ;  is  Director  of  the 
Worcester  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety ;  Chairman  of  the  Worcester 
Committee  for  the  Fatherless  Chil- 
dren of  France,  and  member  of  the 


of  the 
District 
and  in 
of      the 


National  Executive  Board  co-oper- 
ating with  the  French  Government 
in  their  support.  Mrs.  Gage  was 
active  in  raising  funds  for  the 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Children  at 
Rheims  and  for  the  French  wounded 
in  the  Great  War,  receiving  from 
the  French  Government  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Worcester  Branch  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Society 
and  is  President  of  the  Worcester 
Memorial    Aid    Society. 

Her  husband,  Doctor  (Major) 
Homer  Gage,  warmly  sympathizes 
in  all  these  activities.  He  is  him- 
self a  leader  in  sustaining  the  large 
charities  of  the  city. — J.  C.  B. 


The  Harvard  Course  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director 
Perkins   Institution  and   Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


THE  Harvard  Course  on  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind,  which  be- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1920  as  a 
series  of  lectures  by  different  experts 
and  which  last  February  closed  its 
fourth  series  conducted  in  systematic 
and  academic  fashion,  has  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  expectation  and  will 
be  continued.  It  has  been  an  exten- 
sion course.  Next  fall  it  will  be  re- 
sumed as  a  regular. 

The  purpose  which  Mr.  Hayes  and 
I  had  in  mind  in  getting  a  Univer- 
sity School  of  Education  to  lend  us 
its  auspices  is  obvious  enough.  We 
sought  professional  recognition  for 
our  subject.  Naturally  we  undertook 
to  finance  the  thing  and  to  work  it 
up-  Mr.  Hayes  g'ot  one  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation of  the  Blind,  and  other  sums 
which,  with  the  subsequent  tuition 
fees,  enabled  us  to  swing  things  and 
even  to  have  a  small  balance.  Miss 
Lotta  Rand  was  the  very  efficient  ex- 
ecutive Secretary  for  the  first  year  of 
the  course.  Since  then  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  as  a  labor  of  love — 
Perkins  Institution  and  our  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  Blind  having 
furthered  it  in  every  way.  All  such 
pioneer  ventures  must  be  temporarily 
nursed  and  sustained. 

Harvard  has  sent  out  yearly  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  de- 
scriptive leaflets.  In  1921-22  we  had 
ten  students,  the  three  following  years 
thirteen,  twelve  and  twenty-two.  Of 
the  total,  fifty-seven  were  Perkins' 
teachers,  four  sight-saving  class 
teachers,   one  an   Overbrook  teacher, 


one  a  matron,  one  was  on  leave  from 
a  distant  association,  one  a  home 
teacher,  one  a  nurse  and  one  a  local 
student  of  social  affairs.  The  rest 
were  students  who  hoped  to  become 
teachers  and  workers  among  the 
blind — at  least  they  joined  with  that 
vocational  intent-  Those  who  came 
from  afar  made  arrangements  to  live 
at  Perkins  Institution.  All  were  re- 
quired to  give  prolonged  inspection 
to  the  school's  activities  and  to  visit 
the  several  Massachusetts  resources 
for  the  State's  blind  people.  There 
was  an  immense  amount  of  prescribed 
reading,  and  there  were  some  research 
studies,  essays  and  the  passing  of  an 
examination.  Fifty  who  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  received  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  from  Har- 
vard. 

The  course  is  a  general  one,  aim- 
ing to  supply  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion for  every  phase  of  the  subject. 
The  teachers  and  matron  in  service 
acquired  from  it  a  background  of  in- 
formation that  dignified  and  enhanced 
the  approach  to  their  calling.  Natur- 
ally their  pupils  benefited  immediately. 
Of  the  prospective  teachers  and  work- 
ers, seven  already  have  positions  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  four  are  home 
teachers,  one  is  a  mother's  helper  to 
a  blind  boy,  and  nine  are  still  pupils 
at  school  or  college-  Of  these  latter, 
one  is  specializing  to  be  a  librarian, 
one  a  kindergartener  and  three  plan 
to  be  home  teachers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  immediate 
results  of  the  course.  Its  ultimate  aim, 
however,  is  to  help  lift  the  cause  of 
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the  education  of  the  blind  to  a  higher 
plane  than  it  has  ever  yet  occupied. 
Though  our  schools  for  blind  children 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  ninety 
years  they  will  never  receive  profes- 
sional recognition  until  their  teachers 
are  known  to  require  special  prepara- 
tion. Harvard  University  and  P'ea- 
body  College  are  holding  out  helping- 
hands  and  a  few  of  us  are  grasping 
them  with  the  very  worthy  purpose 
of  pulling  all  up  out  of  charitable 
waters.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Agagnos,  in  making  his  historical 
and  educational  collections  of  blindi- 
ana,  held  a  vision  of  the  result  that 
is  now  coming. 

Plans  are  afoot  for  adding  to  this 
Harvard  half -course  a  Perkins  full 
course  on  special  method.  Though 
Principal  Burritt  has  given  leave  of 
absence  to  a  residential  school  teacher 
and  the  authorities  of  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota, to  a  day  school  teacher  of  a 
sight-saving  class,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  take  the  Harvard  course,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  will  happen 
often.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  it  at  present.  Many  more 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  have 
taken  and  will  continue  to  take  the 
intensive  summer  course  at  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  for  it  is  given  in 
vacation  time.  Both  courses  are 
needed  and  should  be  encouraged. 
As  soon  as  adequate  literature  is  to 
be  had  on  the  pedagogy  of  blind 
children,  one  or  more  correspondence 
courses  should  be  added. 

I  have  said  that  next  year  the  Har- 
vard course  is  to  be  given  as  a  regu- 
lar. It  will  be  listed  among  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Graduate 
School     of     Education     of     Harvard 


University  and  |like  all  other  .such 
courses  may  count  as  one-eighth  of 
the  total  required  for  the  degree  of 
Ed.M.  Thus,  eight  A.B.'s  who  have 
already  taken  it  may  count  it  toward 
that  degree.  All  other  "non  gradu- 
ate" students  of  the  course  will  be 
"specials"  and  can  only  receive  the 
Harvard  certificate,  as  heretofore 
given.  The  Harvard  school's  tuition 
fee  for  each  of  its  regular  half  courses 
is  $35.  In  other  respects  the  condi- 
tions (that  is,  the  lectures,  reading, 
visits  of  observation,  practice  teach- 
ing, reports  and  examinations)  will 
be  much  the  same  as  they  have  been. 
Since  the  Perkins'  trustees  see  in 
this  venture  and  the  proposed  course 
on  special  method  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  which  their 
school  can  make,  they  have  issued  this 
spring,  to  their  usual  patrons,  a  spe- 
cial appeal  for  scholarship  or  student- 
ship funds,  in  order  that  more  of 
those  from  a  distance  who  desire  to 
take  either  course  alone,  or  both  of 
them  together,  may  be  enabled  and 
entitled  to  do  so.  Several  inquiries 
about  the  Harvard  course  for  next 
season   have   already   come   in. 

Laura  M.  Sawyer 

Ave  etTale 

By    Anna    Gardner    Fish 

IT  seemed  a  commonplace  in  the 
routine  of  Perkins  Institution  life 
when  Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer 
joined  its  staff  as  assistant  librarian, 
December  1,  1898.  Who  could  have 
foreseen  that  she  was  bringing  vision 
to  her  new  field  of  action — a  sense 
of  the  wide  opportunity  for  service 
and  development  which  it  afforded? 
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Have  Our  War  Blind  Been  Rehabilitated? 

By  Maurice  J.  Tynan 
Superintendent,    Evergreen    School    for     the    Blind,    Baltimore,    Maryland 
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UST  prior  to  and  following  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  a  great 
deal  was  said  relative  to  the  re- 
education and  training  of  the  blind 
ex-service  men.  Now  that  this  great 
undertaking  is  practically  complete, 
it  is  only  fitting  that  something  be 
said  of  the  general  outline  of  the  work 
and  the  results  accomplished.  "The 
Outlook"  has  requested  that  I  write 
on  this  subject  from  my  own  obser- 
vation and  experience  as  one  of  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  Re- 
gional Officers  and  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind. 

In  August,  192 1,  I  was  appointed 
one  of  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Bureau  Regional  Officers  for  the 
Blind,  to  work  in  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky. My  duties  were  to  supervise 
the  training  being  given  blind  ex-ser- 
vice men  in  those  states,  contact  new 
cases  and  advise  as  to  the  training  of 
these.  The  number  of  new  cases  was 
surprising,  as  a  great  many  men  lost 
their  sight — or  it  became  seriously  im- 
paired— subsequent  to  service.  An 
effort  was  made  to  visit  each,  district 
and  sub-district  office  every  three 
months  and  on  each  visit  it  was  un- 
usual not  to  discover  at  least  one  new 
case.  When  a  new  case  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Bureau  officials  in  that  district 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
regional   officer   who   would   ascertain 


all  particulars  from  records  at  hand, 
contact  the  man  in  his  home,  making 

a  stud)-  of  him  and  his  environment 
and  the  possibilities  of  training  and 
employment  in  his  particular  locality. 
In  advising  on  a  case,  the  man's  pre- 
war occupation,  his  educational  qual- 
ifications and  preferences  were  con- 
sidered as  far  as  possible.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  man 
to  accept  vocational  training  and  to 
select  a  suitable  employment  objective, 
as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  to  encourage  every  blind  ex- 
service  man  eligible  for  training  to 
accept  same  and  to  become,  as  far  as 
possible,  rehabilitated. 

The  cordial  manner  in  which  the 
blind  ex-service  men  received  me  on 
my  official  visits  was  really  surpris- 
ing and  although  these  men,  in  most 
instances,  were  receiving  ample  com- 
pensation to  allow  them  to  live  in  com- 
fort, their  desire  to  do  something- 
worth  while  was  most  encouraging. 
In  very  few  instances  did  I  find  a 
man  who  was  not  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing. It  was  very  noticeable  how  quick- 
ly these  latter  cases  deteriorated 
mentally  and  there  was  a  distinct  dif- 
ference in  the  general  attitude  of  the 
men  who  had  received  even  a  little 
training  and  those  who  had  had  none. 
One  case  that  I  recall  very  vividly 
was  of  a  man  who  at  the  time  of 
discharge  from  service  was  as  nor- 
mal as  any  newly  blinded  person,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  him,  I 
found    him    in    a    deplorable    mental 
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state,  practically  insane.  His  family 
were  intelligent  and  understanding 
and  did  everything  possible  to  make 
life  worth  while  for  him.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  this  man  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing, even  though  he  did  not  take  up 
any  definite  vocation,  he  would  have 
retained  a  fairly  normal  attitude  to- 
ward life. 

Whether  the  man  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  The  Evergreen  School  for 
the  Blind  or  trained  in  his  own  com- 
munity was  determined  by  his  domes- 
tic ties  and  the  extent  of  his  educa- 
tion. It  was  usually  thought  best  to 
train  men  wTith  little  education  through 
the  assistance  of  local  organizations 
for  the  blind,  as  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  or  practical  to  give  these 
men  much  instruction  in  Braille,  type- 
writing, etc.,  but  rather  to  start  them 
on  their  employment  objective  as  soon 
as  possible. 

When  men  were  transferred  to  The 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind  they 
were     given      fundamental     training 


which   was   definitely  outlined  as   fol- 
lows : 

i.  Social  Adjustment  —  accom- 
plished by  mingling  with  other 
men  of  similar  disability,  tak- 
ing part  in  dances,  theatre 
parties,  games,  etc.,  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  live  as 
blind  men. 

2.  Learning  how  to  read  and 
write  Braille  and  operate  a 
typewriter. 

3.  Development  of  the  sense  of 
touch   through   hand   training. 

4.  Mental  Stimulus — memory  and 
mental  training. 

5.  Recreation, — training  for  leis- 
ure time  through  the  medium 
of  music  and  games  and  the 
reading  of   Braille. 

6.  Specific  preparation  for  employ- 
ment objectives  requiring  higher 
education — learning  to  study  as 
a  blind  person. 

In  other  words,  a  definite  schedule 
was  drawn  up  which  usually  required 
a  man's  attendance  at  classes  seven 
hours  a  day. 

After  entering  Evergreen,  it  was 
very  noticeable  how  quickly  men 
showed  progress  as  the  result  of 
fundamental  training.  In  most  cases, 
within  a  very  short  time  they  were 
going  about  the  school  unassisted 
(although  many  had  scarcely  taken 
a  step  by  themselves  prior  to  their 
arrival),  taking  an  interest  in  dances 
and  theatres  and  showing  a  desire  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  on  their 
chosen  vocation. 

When  an  employment  objective  was 
chosen  which  could  not  be  given  at 
Evergreen,  the  man  was  given  inten- 
sive training  in  Braille,  typewriting, 
etc.,  before  being  transferred  to   re- 
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ceive  Iris  vocational  training.  I  f  a 
reader  was  necessary  to  his  success, 
one  was  provided. 

The  vocations  which  were  found 
to  he  most  successful  at  Evergreen 
were  poultry  raising,  massage,  store 
keeping,  basketry  and  rug  weaving, 
and,  in  some  instances  where  the  man 
had  sufficient  talent,  music. 

In  a  great  many  instances  where  a 
man's  major  course  did  not  require  a 
full  day,  he  was  given  a  supplemen- 
tary course — that  is,  a  man  taking 
basketry  was  given  rug  weaving  as 
his  supplementary  objective. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  training  open  to  the 
ex-service    man,    the    following    is    a 


artial   list   of   objectives   which   have 

een 

attempted    and    in    many    cases 

ave 

proved  successful : 

i. 

Massage 

2. 

Osteopathy 

3- 

Chiropractics 

4- 

Law 

5- 

Ministry 

6. 

Private    tutoring    and    teaching 

of  college  subjects 

7- 

Violin  teaching 

8. 

Orchestra    leadership 

9- 

Piano   tuning 

10. 

Poultry  raising 

11. 

Broom  making 

12. 

Chair  reseating 

13- 

Rug  weaving 

H- 

Basketry 

There  is  no  question  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind  ex-service  man  lias,  on 
the  whole,  been  worth  while.  It  is  true 
that    in    a    great    man)-    instances,    he 

may  not  follow  the  particular  voca- 
tion for  which  he  has  been  trained, 
vet  he  has  learned  through  the  train- 
ing provided  and  by  observing  what 
some  of  his  comrades  have  accom- 
plished that  he  too  can  do  something- 
worth  while.  To  give  a  concrete 
illustration — a  man  who  was  given  the 
regular  fundamental  training  and 
definite  vocational  preparation  at 
Evergreen  returned  to  his  home  and 
failed  in  his  chosen  employment  ob- 
jective. Having  a  great  many  friends 
and  being  exceptionally  well  known, 
he  became  interested  in  politics  and 
is  now  holding  a  responsible  political 
position.  Thus,  though  his  work 
along  the  lines  of  his  training  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience gained  enabled  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  an  entirely  different  line  of 
work.  This  and  many  other  similar 
examples  which  could  be  quoted  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  whether  a  man 
follows  the  vocation  for  which  he  has 
been  trained  matters  not  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  he  has  become  adjusted 
to  his  new  way  of  living  and  has 
received  the  training  which  enables 
him  to  live  a  normal  and  contented 
life;  in  other  words,  he  has  been  re- 
habilitated. 


"The  Blind  Leading  the  Blind' 

By  Leo  J.  Cummings 
Veterans    Bureau,    Chicago,    Illinois 


THE  experience  of   other  nations 
in    the    Great    War    impressed 
upon  this  country  the  fact  that 
our  entry  into  the  conflict  would  de- 


velop problems   among  all  classes   of 
disabled  men.     One  of  the  most  im- 
portant  of   these   was   the   vocational 
training"  and  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
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abled,  among  whom,  the  most  serious 
cases  were  those  who  had  sustained 
either  whole  or  part  impairment  of 
the  eyesight.  As  the  men  with  eye 
injuries  returned  from  the  other  side, 
they  were  hospitalized  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  where  a  very  beautiful 
estate,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Government  at  a 
nominal  rental.  This  estate,  known 
as  Evergreen,  covered  about  ninety 
acres,  and  the  hospital  was  established 
in  the  large  residence,  which  had  been 
erected  at  great  cost  many  years  be- 
fore- 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  fol- 
lowing their  hospitalization,  the  men 
were  able  to  get  around  and  the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  training  presented 
itself.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
estate,  or  the  "post,"  as  it  was  called, 
the  Government  erected  several  tem- 
porary structures  to  be  used  as  class- 
rooms in  which  to  teach  many  of  the 
fundamentals,  such  as  Braille,  type- 
writing and  the  different  forms  of 
handicrafts  customarily  taught  to  the 
blind.  Classes  were  also  established 
in  different  academic  subjects,  both 
elementary  and  advanced,  as  the  need 
for  such  education  was  imperative. 
Thus,  there  was  a  gradual  transition 
from  hospitalization  to  training  and 
education,  and  when  the  latter  grew 
irksome  or  trying,  which  it  did  in 
many  cases,  there  were  social  activi- 
ties to  relieve  the  mental  strain  caused 
by  study. 

The  school  accommodated  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  men  at  a  time, 
and  their  widely  diversified  mental 
attainments  necessitated  a  large  teach- 
ing staff,  as  many  of  them  proved  to 
be  individual  problems  unto  them- 
selves and  thus  needed  the  individual 


attention  of  instructors.  To  many  of 
the  ex-service  men,  Evergreen  was  a 
Vocational  School.  To  another  group, 
men  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education,  it  was  pure- 
ly pre-vocational-  The  latter  class  of 
men,  after  a  short  period  of  readjust- 
ment, left  Evergreen  and  entered 
colleges  and  universities  to  continue 
their  training  and  advance  to  some 
phase  of  professional  life.  No  limi- 
tations were  placed  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  Government  was  willing 
to  go  in  its  efforts  to  normally  re- 
establish blind  and  partially  blind  ex- 
service  men  in  economic  life.  Only 
restrictions  caused  by  lack  of  previ- 
ous education  or  lack  of  innate  ambi- 
tion stood  in  the  way  of  normal 
progress  to  leading  positions  in  the 
social  or  economic  life  of  the  men's 
respective   communities. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1921,  the 
Government,  through  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  decided  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  having  blind  men  who  were 
trained  at  Evergreen,  go  into  the  field 
and  vocationally  advise  those  of  its 
men,  similarly  disabled,  along  the 
line  best  suited  to  the  respective  tal- 
ents of  each  man-  Many  problems 
presented  themselves  to  the  blind 
men  selected  for  this  work.  The 
chief  one,  and  the  one  always  pres- 
ent, was  that  of  traveling  about  alone, 
as  the  Bureau  furnished  no  guide, 
unless  at  the  personal  expense  of  the 
field  agent  himself.  In  addition  to 
this  there  was  the  other  great  prob- 
lem of  proving  to  normal  people  that 
the  work  could  be  satisfactorily  done 
by  blind  persons-  The  latter  idea  is 
one  that  seemingly  can  never  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  by  word  of 
mouth.     It  appears  that  the  only  ef- 
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fective  method  is  practical  demonstra- 
tion. As  for  the  work  itself,  the 
element  of  prime  importance  has  al- 
ways been  that  of  vocational  advise- 
ment. It  is  considered,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  best  vocation  Eor  any 
disabled  man  to  follow  is  one  closely 
associated  with  that  which  he  pur- 
sued before  sustaining  his  disability. 
However,  in  the  case  of  many  blind 
or  partially  blind  men,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  pre-war  trade  or  occupation 
cannot  he  followed.  It  would  be 
physically  impossible-  Therefore,  a 
radical  change  to  some  other  form 
of  work  more  suitable  to  the  dis- 
ability must  be  made.  This  involves 
training  and  education  of  the  most 
particular  kind,  and  rehabilitation, 
when  accomplished  successfully,  can 
be  so  considered  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  psychology  of  the  idea  of  "the 
blind  leading  the  blind"  has  been  ef- 
fectively applied.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  large  number  of  our  blind  ex- 
service  men  have  been  favorably  in- 
clined toward  a  man  similarly  dis- 
abled, whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  them 
in  taking  training  or  supervise  them 
after  training.  They  have  felt  that 
their  problem  has  been  appreciated 
more  thoroughly,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  result  has  been  mutually  sat- 
isfactory to  both  the  trainee  and  his 
vocational  advisor.  To  the  field 
agent,  as  stated  above,  the  first  diffi- 
cult situation  to  be  met  is  that  of 
traveling  over  his  territory  alone. 
The  first  few  trips  are  especially  hard, 
as  they  generally  involve  getting  in 
and  out  of  a  city  each  day  for  a 
period  of  a  week  or  two.  This  con- 
stant changing  of  location,  going  over 
new  ground  and  meeting  people  un- 


acquainted with  the  particular  prob- 
lem presents  many  trying  situations- 
However,  it  does  not  take  very  long 
to  become  familiar  with  the  territory. 
and  if  the  blind  field  worker  takes 
the  proper  attitude  toward  the  public, 
he  finds  that  the  way  is  made  easy 
through  the  assistance  given  him. 

The  question  of  vocational  advise- 
ment to  the  prospective  blind  trainee 
involves  the  most  difficult  work  in  all 
the  program  presented  to  the  field 
a^ent.  There  are  many  elements  to 
be  considered  in  this  phase  of  reha- 
bilitation, and  the  fact  that  the  human 
element  enters  into  the  case  very 
strongly  makes  it  impossible  to  fol- 
low any  general  line  of  action  that 
would  appropriately  cover  a  group  of 
cases.  The  first  obstacle  to  overcome 
is  that  of  getting  the  disabled  man 
to  understand  that  despite  the  handi- 
cap under  which  he  labors,  there  is 
open  to  him  certain  lines  of  endeavor 
by  which  he  can  become  productive 
and  helpful  in  his  community.  It  is 
very  often  necessary  to  spend  much 
effort  upon  the  family  of  the  man, 
as  in  many  cases  his  own  people  are 
the  first  to  disparage  his  ability  under 
the  existing  handicap.  When  this 
prejudice  has  been  overcome,  the 
question  of  the  vocation  must  be 
solved.  Past  education  and  vocation- 
al experience  are  the  first  items  that 
receive  consideration.  This  is  done, 
of  course,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  either  or  both 
may  be  capitalized  in  the  new  pro- 
gram that  is  to  be  set  up-  Much  care 
has  to  be  taken  in  the  analyzing  of 
pre-war  activities  and  the  attitude  of 
the  man.  Where  possible,  it  is  often 
helpful  to  trace  back  into  his  early 
youth    in    order   to    find    a    trend    of 
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thought  or  action  that  would  indicate 
a  liking  for  some  particular  occupa- 
tion or  profession.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  the  blind  field  agent 
can  say  correctly  that  vocational  ad- 
visement constitutes  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  his  duty. 

The  supervision  of  the  trainee,  after 
a  definite  vocation  has  been  selected, 
becomes   the   chief    duty   of   the    field 
agent.     This  involves  much  traveling, 
as  supervision  must  be  carried  on  at 
regular  intervals  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive.    In  an  organization  as  large  as 
the    Veterans'    Bureau,    an    extensive 
amount    of    administrative    detail    is 
necessary  in  the  training.     This   fea- 
ture of  the  work  embraces  the  hand- 
ling  of    correspondence,    examination 
of  reports  and  other  matters  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.    It  is  obvious  that 
certain  parts  of  the  work  cannot  be 
done   by  the   blind   field   agent   alone, 
and  that  sighted  assistance  is  required 
to  accomplish  some  of  the  duties.    At 
this    point,    it    is    most    gratifying    to 
note  that  the  necessary  assistance  al- 
ways has  been  forthcoming  from  as- 
sociates in  the  work.     In  fact,  so  true 
is    this,    that    any    degree    of    success 
would    not   be   attainable    without   the 
splendid  cooperation  and  helpful  atti- 
tude of  those  of  the  staff  with  whom 
it    has    been    our    privilege    to    work. 
This  is  said  not  only  as  an  expression 
of   appreciation   but   also    is    intended 
to  convey  to  the  blind  in  general  the 
idea     that     the     assistance     of     their 
sighted    associates    is    most    essential. 
As   far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, there  are  few  fields  open  to  the 
blind  in  which  they  can  operate  abso- 
lutely alone.     The  extent  to  which  as- 
sistance is  rendered  depends  entirely 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  blind  person. 


He  can  make  his  work  go  along 
smoothly  if  he  preserves  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  toward 
other  people  and  bears  in  mind  the 
thought  that  while  his  problem  is  a 
difficult  one,  his  fellow  workers  also 
have  theirs,  and  must  receive  an  equal 
amount  of  consideration- 

The  supervision  of  different  phases 
of  training  discloses  many  interesting 
characteristics  in  the  men.     Many  ad- 
verse conditions,   some   of   which   the 
field  agent   is   called   upon   to   adjust, 
arise  to  affect  training,     if  the   phy- 
sical condition  of  the  trainee  becomes 
impaired,  it  is,  of  course,  a  problem 
for     medical     treatment.     Sometimes 
domestic  difficulties  arise,  or  a  change 
of    the    trainee's    mental    attitude    oc- 
curs.     The    former    situation    is    not 
always  easy  to  settle  and  the  adjust- 
ment   of    the    latter    condition    needs 
careful    effort,    in    order   to    keep   the 
trainee    in    good   spirits   and   satisfied 
with   his   work.      For  the   most   part, 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  blind 
ex-service  men  whose  training  it  has 
been  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  super- 
vise   have    been    extremely    well    bal- 
anced.    This  is  particularly  commend- 
able   in    view    of    the    circumstances 
which     brought     on     their     disability, 
and,    in    some    cases,    the    suddenness 
with   which   it   was   incurred- 

Time  does  not  permit  detail  as  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
men.  We  might  say,  however,  that 
those  who  were  trained  to  operate 
small  poultry  farms  have  developed 
some  of  the  most  successful  projects 
in  this  section.  Those  of  our  men 
who  have  followed  professional  work, 
such  as  osteopathy,  chiropractics  and 
massage,  have  also  done  remarkable 
work,  both  during  training  and  after 
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rehabilitation.  We  are  also  prepar- 
ing men  for  teaching.  Some  of  the 
trainees,  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, could  not  follow  a  definite  vo- 
cation, have  been  successful  in  work- 
ing at  various  assembling  operations 
in  industrial  lines,  while  others  have 
established  themselves  in  small  busi- 
ness ventures  with  very  good  results. 
The  Veterans'  Bureau  has  main- 
tained a  liberal  attitude  toward  its 
blind  claimants  in  all  phases  affect- 
ing their  welfare,  and  nothing"  has 
been  left  undone  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  successful  readjustment  where 
possible.  This  generous  attitude  has 
been  extended  to  the  blind  field 
worker  by  the  Bureau,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  Government, 
in  making  its  claim  that  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  can  be  accom- 
plished, has  given  substantial  testi- 
mony of  faith  in  its  own  program  by 
employing  blind  men  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  rehabilitation.  This  attitude 
of  the  Government  has  gone  far  to- 
ward carrying  to  the  general  public 
the  thought  that  the  blind  man, 
though  laboring  under  a  serious  handi- 
cap, has  a  certain  economic  value 
which,  when  property  understood, 
can  be  put  to  good  use- 
Rehabilitation  Depends  for  Its 
Success  Upon  the  Positive 
Attitude  of  the  Individual 

By  C.  H.  Norbury 
United  States  Veterans  Bureau,  New  York 

IT  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
loss  of   one   faculty   does   not   de- 
prive a  person  of  possibilities  for 
usefulness.     Many  persons  are  skepti- 
cal regarding  the  ability  of  blind  peo- 


ple to  hold  certain  positions  in  the 
work-a-day  world,  and  this  attitude 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  blind  to  find 
opportunities. 

Like  many  others,  I  was  at  first 
reluctant  to  admit  that  I  was  irre- 
vocably blind,  for  1  hoped  that  in  some 
way  Fate  would  return  the  sight  that 
she  had  taken.  This  attitude  no 
doubt  somewhat  delayed  my  start  to- 
ward readjustment.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, I  faced  the  facts  frankly  and 
accepted  instruction  in  Braille  read- 
ing and  writing,  basketry,  chair  can- 
ing and  other  subjects  intended  to 
develop  the  senses  of  touch,  propor- 
tion and  direction.  After  I  had  pur- 
sued such  training  for  some  time,  I 
was  asked  by  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission to  serve  as  a  temporary  visit- 
ing home  teacher  on  part  time.  I 
hesitated  to  accept  this  offer,  but  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  work  of 
visiting  the  homes  of  various  blind 
men  in  a  number  of  New  Jersey  towns 
and  cities.  At  first  I  went  about  un- 
accompanied, but  later  employed  the 
services  of  a  guide.  This  construc- 
tive occupational  service  was  another 
long  step  toward  independence  and 
self-confidence. 

After  several  months  at  this  work, 
I  was  appointed  a  regular  member  of 
the  teaching  staff.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  this  time,  de- 
siring to  overcome  self-consciousness, 
I  undertook  a  course  in  public  speak- 
ing. This  was  a  most  painful  disci- 
plinary measure,  but  the  benefit  de- 
rived was  greater  than  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  never  under- 
taken such  a  course- 
While  in  the  New  Jersey  position, 
I  was  requested  by  the  Washington 
office  of  the  United  States  Veterans' 
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Bureau  to  undertake  similar  work 
among-  blind  veterans  of  the  World 
War  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  I  re- 
sponded to  the  request  and  devoted 
my  entire  time  to  the  work.  Since 
then,  I  have  been  similarly  engaged 
as  a  member  of  the  District  Rehabili- 
tation Staff,  with  offices  in  New  York 
City.  At  intervals,  my  duties  take 
me  into  all  parts  of  the  district,  for 
the  purposes  of  negotiating  contracts 
for  training,  assisting  in  the  advise- 
ment of  suitable  objectives,  investi- 
gating training  facilities  and  numer- 
ous other  phases  of  work  incident  to 
the  welfare  and  reeducation  of  blind 
soldiers.  My  work  has  included  sim- 
ilar duties  for  men  wuth  seriously 
defective  vison  and  those  afflicted  with 
deafness  and  speech  disorders. 

The  cases  which  come  within  my 
supervision  are  termed  "special  cases," 
constituting  probably  the  most  serious 
disabilities  with  which  we  come  in 
contact.  Each  case  is  an  individual 
problem  and  must  be  approached  from 
many  angles.  Social  and  economic 
status  must  be  given  close  analysis, 
mental  and  physical  condition  must 
be  considered,  educational  and  occu- 
pational background,  temperament, 
financial  circumstances,  the  facts  re- 
garding the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  received — if  any — the  locality 
of  residence,  aptitude  and  inclinations 
— all  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  objective  of  train- 
ing and  a  definite  program  to  cover 
reeducation  must  be  drafted.  All  this 
demands  concentrated  thought.  Suit- 
able opportunities  for  the  training  de- 
cided upon  and  subsequent  satisfac- 
tory employment  opportunities  must 
be  found. 


As  I  stated  previously,  success  in 
the  case  of  blind  persons,  as  well  as 
among  sighted  ones,  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  individual's  determin- 
ation to  succeed.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  making  comparisons  between 
the  successes  and  the  failures.  In- 
variably those  who  have  succeeded 
have  been  men  who  were  willing  to 
assume  their  own  responsibilities  in 
a  large  way,  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently and  with  courage  to  the  task 
of  reconstruction,  and  accept  the  as- 
sistance of  the  government  as  second- 
ary to  individual  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  failed  signally 
have  been  the  ones  who  have  placed 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  suc- 
cess upon  this  Bureau  and,  depending 
on  it  to  carry  them  along,  have  ac- 
cepted training  with  indifferent  inter- 
est. On  completion  or  discontinuance 
of  training,  these  latter  have  lapsed 
into  lives  of  inactivity  and  non-pro- 
ductiveness. 

Among  our  most  successfully  re- 
habilitated blind  men  are  several 
masseurs  and  poultrymen  who  are 
earning  substantial  incomes,  probably 
larger  than  many  sighted  persons  in 
similar  occupations.  Many  others, 
engaged  in  various  vocations,  are 
meeting  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. All  of  this  goes  to  prove  that 
the  field  of  employment  for  the  blind 
is  broader  along  professional,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  lines,  than  is 
generally  suspected. 

If  we  ourselves  will  forget  our 
handicaps  as  far  as  possible,  refuse  to 
be  discouraged  by  failure  and  ob- 
stacles which  seem  insurmountable  or 
by  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
others,  and  will  be  persistent  in  cour- 
age     and      determination — increased 
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achievement  will  be  the  result  and  a  creating  opportunities  for  usefulness, 

greater    respect    will    be    gained     for  thereby  not   only   setting  examples  to 

competent   blind   people   in   general-  others      similarly      handicapped,      bill 

It    behooves   us   to   apply   ourselves  presenting    such    concrete    proofs    of 

most    diligently    and    to    exert    great  success    as     shall    make    employment 

effort  toward  proving  possibilities  and  more    readily    accessible    to   the   blind. 


How  Men  Were  Taught  to  "  Carry  On  w  at 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind 

By  James  Monroe  Copeland 
Evergreen  School  for  the   Blind,   Baltimore,   Maryland 


HAD  nothing  more  been  accom- 
plished at  Evergreen  than  the 
readjustment  of  blinded  ex- 
service  men  to  the  new  mental  and 
physical  environments  induced  by 
blindness,  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  money  and  effort  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Veterans'  Bureau  would  have 
been  more  than  justified.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  observe  the  readjust- 
ment process  and  I  shall  here  try  to 
tell  a  little  concerning  it. 

Long  persuasion  was  often  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gain  the  consent  of 
some  of  the  men  to  enter  for  study 
and  readjustment  at  the  school  in 
Baltimore  and  when  their  hesitating 
consent  was  finally  won,  the  fight  was 
on.  In  most  cases,  the  men  were 
brought  to  the  school  by  a  guide,  but 
before  they  had  been  at  Evergreen  for 
many  weeks,  canes  began  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  guides  and  the  men  were 
going   everywhere   alone. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  game, 
special  stress  had  to  be  laid  on  the 
cultivation  of  ability  to  concentrate. 
At  first  one  or  two  hours  a  day  was 
the  utmost  achievement  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  soon,  regular  attendance  at 
classes    was    the    rule   and    the    eager 


desire  to  return  to  the  outside  world 
as  energetic  and  productive  members 

of  society  began  to  be  evidenced. 
Much  confidence  was  gained  when 
there  came  the  realization  that  the 
mastery  of  a  typewriter  would  mean 
the  possibility  of  conducting  business 
and  social  correspondence  as  usual, 
and  that  through  the  medium  of 
Braille  ready  access  to  books  would 
be  available. 

In  the  latter  part  of  191 7  Airs 
Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  turned  over 
gratis  to  the  Army  the  beautiful 
estate  known  as  Evergreen,  as  a  site 
on  which  a  hospital  and  training 
centre  was  to  be  built,  where  those 
men  who  would  return  from  the 
battle  fields  of  France  either  in  dark- 
ness or  semi-darkness  might  receive 
hospitalization  and  be  rehabilitated. 
No  expense  or  energy  was  spared  by 
the  Government  in  furnishing  the 
training  centre  with  adequate  equip- 
ment and  in  securing  the  most  able 
and  prominent  persons  in  work  for 
the  blind,  so  that  the  returning 
soldiers  might  have  the  best  possible 
chance  of  preparing  themselves  to 
"carry  on.'' 

The  organization  was  first   formed 
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with  a  view  to  making  the  institution 
a  very  large  one ;  and  it  was  planned 
to  train  these  men  in  a  number  of 
occupations  which  the  blind  had  not 
heretofore  undertaken.  Happily  the 
Armistice  was  signed  sooner  than  ex- 
pected, and  as  a  consequence  the 
plans  for  Evergreen  were  somewhat 
altered.  After  the  Red  Cross  assumed 
charge  of  the  school  in  1920,  a  num- 
ber of  projects  were  carried  out  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

At  that  time,  tire-vulcanizing  was 
a  very  profitable  business  and  a  well 
equipped  vulcanizing  shop  was  set  up. 
There  it  wras  found  that  the  business 
could  be  successfully  run  by  a  totally 
blind  man  ;  provided  that  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  sighted 
assistance. 

A  complete  cigar  factory  was  also 
established,  but  here  again  it  was  dis- 
covered that  certain  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  could  not  be 
done  with  any  degree  of  facility  by 
the  totally  blind  man.  It  was  later 
found  expedient  to  discontinue  train- 
ing in  these  two  lines  of  work.  How- 
ever, there  were  four  men  to  my 
knowledge  who  followed  these  trades. 

A  thorough  course  in  human  an- 
atomy and  massage  was  taught  at  the 
school  during  the  Red  Cross  days, 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  In 
connection  with  the  study  of  anatomy, 
the  physicians  who  taught  the  subject 
dissected  the  cadavers  before  the  stu- 
dents, who  could  follow  out  with  their 
hands  the  origin  and  insertion  of  any 
part.  Plastic  clay  was  used  in  mak- 
ing the  charts.  With  but  a  single 
exception  every  man  who  completed 
this  course  is  now  employed,  either 
in  private  hospitals  or  Veterans' 
Bureau  hospitals,  and  these  men  are 


earning  from  one  to  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Three  graduates  are 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  a 
profitable  private  practice.  A  small 
number  who  chose  massage  as  their 
objective  later  entered  schools  of 
Osteopathy   and   Chiropractic. 

Those  who  were  inclined  to  sales- 
manship and  store-keeping  were 
given  an  opportunity  of  training  along 
this  line  in  a  store  located  at  the 
school.  The  store  contained  modern 
and  up-to-date  fixtures,  and  a  student 
there  received  practical  experience 
along  with  theory.  The  Red  Cross 
advanced  loans  to  a  few  who  were 
desirous  of  starting  a  business  enter- 
prise of  their  own. 

Veterans  who  were  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  agricultural  industry  be- 
fore they  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  land  that  they  cherished,  were 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  poultry  raising  on  a  modern 
and  scientific  poultry  farm.  The 
practical  training  method  used  here 
was  to  permit  the  trainee  to  take  care 
of  a  small  flock  of  birds,  and  in  proper 
season  to  set  an  incubator,  raise  his 
own  flock,  and  market  the  eggs. 

The  student  might  also  choose 
basketry,  rug-weaving,  or  piano  tun- 
ing as  his  objective.  Wooden  forms 
were  used  in  making  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  different  models  in- 
cluded in  the  course  of  Commercial 
Reed-Basketry. 

Any  man  who  was  inclined  towards 
music  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  art  either  avocationally  or 
as  a  vocation,  in  an  excellently  or- 
ganized music  department.  Voice 
culture,  piano,  and  all  orchestral  in- 
struments were  taught.  During  the 
life  of  the  institution,  several  student 
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orchestras  were  formed,  which  played 
for  dances  held  regularly  in  the 
school  gym.     An  orchestra  organized 

by  one  of  the  totally  blind  ex-service 
men  is  now  playing  professionally. 
(  Observation  proves  that  as  greai 
a  percentage  of  the  ex-service  men 
from  Evergreen  have  made  good  in 
their  chosen  vocations  as  have  those 
who  completed  courses  at  other 
schools.  The  Veterans'  Bureau  is 
now  contemplating  closing  this  unique 
training  centre,  and  it  will  be  deplor- 
able if  a  permanent  institution  of 
similar  nature  can  not  be  developed 
from  the  invaluable  work  so  admir- 
ably begun  at   Evergreen. 

My  Work  With  Blinded 

Ex-Service  Men 

By  Walter  Ernest  Baker 

Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

ON  the  eighth  of  March,  1918,  I 
left  the  United  States  to  take  up 
work  with  the  blinded  French 
soldiers.  The  work  which  Dr.  S.  S. 
Wheeler  sought  to  introduce  into 
France  was  found  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  but  few,  since  it  had  to  be  pursued 
in  factories,  and  most  of  the  blinded 
soldiers,  being  country  folk,  preferred 
occupations  which  could  be  carried  on 
at  home.  I  had  accompanied  Dr. 
Wheeler  as  demonstrator. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  work 
was  impracticable,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kessler  and  Mrs.  R.  Valentine  Web- 
ster, officially  connected  with  the  Per- 
manent Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  asked 
me  to  remain  and  serve  wherever  and 
in  whatever  capacity  I  could.  Accord- 
ingly, I  was  sent  to  'Tecole  Superieur" 
at   Rochecorbon    as    an   instructor   in 


English.  My  knowledge  of  French 
stood  me  in  good  stead  there,  and  I 
served  until  the  beginning  of  ( )ctober 
of  that  year.  My  work  was  slightly 
irregular  and  consisted  of  filling  in 
here  and  there  —  giving  special  indi- 
vidual instruction  where  such  was 
needed  to  supplement  the  regular  class 
work,  translating  from  English  into 
French  and  from  French  into  English, 
dictating  directly  and  into  the  dicta- 
phone and  providing  English  conver- 
sation at  table  and  elsewhere. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  say 
more  than  that  I  learned  to  know  and 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  people 
among  whom  I  found  myself.  Con- 
trary to  common  opinion,  my  impres- 
sion of  the  French  people  was  that 
they  are  not  in  the  least  fatalistic. 
The  frivolous  side  of  a  Frenchman's 
character  is  superficial.  There  is  a  de- 
cided under-current  of  stoicism  in  his 
nature.  His  morale  impressed  me  as 
being  remarkable  considering  the  short 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence of  blindness. 

Shortly  after  taking  up  my  work 
with  the  French,  I  volunteered  to  serve 
with  the  American  soldiers  who  would 
sooner  or  later  be  in  hospitals  because 
of  injuries  to  their  eyes.  The  response 
to  my  offer  came  in  October.  On  the 
sixth  of  that  month,  there  came  a  tele- 
gram that  to  me  was  the  call  to  arms. 
Answering  the  call,  I  arrived  at  Base 
Hospital  No.  8,  located  at  Savenay, 
and  there  found  six  blinded  Ameri- 
cans. 

At  that  time,  Base  Hospital  No.  8 
was  the  center  from  which  wounded 
soldiers  were  returned  to  the  States. 
More  and  more  blinded  men  were 
transferred  to  this  hospital  until  we 
had  thirty-three  to  look  after.    Several 
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of  them  were  seriously  wounded  else- 
where than  in  the  eyes.  A  number 
were  confined  to  their  beds  because  of 
their  wounds,  and  this  complicated  the 
work.  Some  were  too  sick  to  receive 
anything  other  than  medical  attention 
at  first,  and  the  hospital  looked  after 
those.  Even  in  these  latter  cases  we 
were  able  to  encourage  the  men  and 
that  meant  something  more  than  mere 
cheering  up  (which  is  at  best  a  feeble 
attempt  to  render  service).  It  implied 
cither  a  renewal  of  the  courage  that 
had  carried  them  over  the  top  or  the 
maintaining  of  the  courage  where  it 
still  existed — in  most  cases  it  was  the 
latter.  There  were  fifty  men  with 
whom  I  came  into  personal  contact. 
They  came  from  various  walks  in  life 
and  from  widely  different  sections  of 
the  country.  New  York  contributed 
the  largest  number — as  one  might  well 
expect,  but  few  of  the  states  were 
without  representation. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Savenay, 
one  end  of  the  ward  was  partitioned 
off  as  a  sort  of  school  room,  where  the 
men  who  cared  to  learn  Braille  and 
typewriting  were  taught  enough  to 
give  them  a  taste  of  such  methods  of 
reading  and  writing.  The  instruction 
was  carried  on  in  the  morning  and 
when  the  weather  permitted,  walks, 
or  trips  to  the  village  were  planned. 
The  evenings  were  given  over  to  read- 
ing" and  amusement.  . 

The  school  room  was  dubbed  the 
"dugout"  by  one  of  the  men  who  had 
no  notion  of  the  possible  metaphorical 
significance.  It  was  simply  a  chance 
name  that  stuck.  This  was  the  meeting 
place,  the  headquarters  of  the  g'ang. 
There  was  nothing  formal  about 
teaching  or  recreational  work,  for  each 
man  was  regarded  as  an  individual 
case.     It  is  impossible  to  supply  gen- 
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eral  rules  to  a  group  of  people  picked 
at  random  from  the  population  of  a 
country. 

Late  in  January,  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  company  with  thir- 
teen of  the  men.  I  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  seventh  of  February, 
1 9 1 9,  and  remained  with  the  men  until 
they  reached  General  Hospital  No.  7, 
which  later  developed  into  the  Ever- 
green School  for  the  Blind.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  employed  at 
this  institution  as  an  instructor. 

When  we  consider  '  that  a  newly 
blinded  man  feels  as  though  he  were 
adrift  on  an  unchartered  sea  without 
a  pilot,  we  can  understand  something 
of  the  attitude  of  the  men  when  I  first 
came  in  contact  with  them.  There  are 
but  few  people  whose  vision  is  un- 
impaired who  have  any  knowledge  of 
blindness.  Unfortunately  many  per- 
sons have  pre-conceived  pictures  of 
the  condition  which  are  far  from  help- 
ful when  they  find  themselves  in  like 
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situation.     Their    ignorance    or    their 

misconception    of    blindness    works   to 
the  detriment  of  their  morale. 

It  has  been  felt  by  many  that  a  blind 
person  of  long  standing  is  a  valuable 
asset  in  raising  the  morale  of  newly 
blinded  individuals.  I  have  found  this 
to  be  true  in  my  own  experience. 
When  the  newly  blinded  man  finds  the 
veteran  blind  doing'  things  which  ap- 
pear to  be  incredible  to  the  uninitiated 
he  is  encouraged  to  try  the  latent 
powers  within  himself  and  he  soon 
learns  that  there  are  other  methods  of 
doing  things  than  the  visual.  When 
the  work  of  the  successful  blind  is  put 
before  the  newly  blinded  in  concrete 
form  and  embodied  in  a  blind  person 
himself,  the  inspirational  value  is  un- 
questionable. The  accomplishments  of 
the  blind  instructor  arouse  in  the  stu- 
dents a  healthy  curiosity  as  to  the 
processes  by  which  result  is  obtained. 
Once  interest  is  secured,  the  rest  is 
easy. 

Before  a  man  can  actually  be  taught 
anything,  his  attitude  toward  himself 
in  his  new  condition  must  be  adjusted. 
Until  he  has  a  normal  attitude,  nothing 
can  be  done  with  him.  The  greater 
part  of  hospital  work  lies  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  attitude.  It  may  take 
a  few  days,  weeks,  months  or  years, 
and  in  some  cases,  it  can  never  be 
done.  Always,  however,  hopelessness 
is  induced  only  where  temperamental 
defects  would  operate  toward  failure 
in  life  without  the  added  condition  of 
blindness. 

In  hospital  work,  nothing  is  quite  as 
valuable  as  a  living  example  brought 
to  the  newly  blinded  men.  Appeal  to 
the  mind  through  books  is  not  of  as 
great  value,  and  recounted  experiences 
are   unconvincing.    The   appeal   made 


by  direct  contact  is  by  far  the  best 
way  ot  conveying  the  necessary  in- 
formation. This  method  has  been 
urged  by  many  and  general  hospital 
work  along  such  lines  has  been  advo- 
cated for  civil  patients.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  army,  with  many  of 
which  I  am  personally  familiar,  jus- 
tify the  experiment.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  be  undertaken  in  a  thorough- 
going manner. 

Music  at  Evergreen 

A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the 

Music  Department  and  What  It  Has 

Meant  to  the  Men  of  the  School 

By  Henry  E.  Mosealous 
Head    Instructor    in    Music,    Evergreen 
School   for  the   Blind 

EDUCATORS  had  thought  it  next 
to  impossible  to  train  in  music, 
with  any  degree  of  proficiency, 
those  blind  men  who  had  lost  their 
sight  after  reaching  their  majority, 
and  especially  in  coneerted  music. 
The  fact  that  men,  who  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  music  before 
coming  to  Evergreen,  have  appeared 
before  the  public,  either  in  small  or- 
chestral combinations  or  as  instru- 
mental or  vocal  soloists,  dispells  any 
doubts  which  might  have  been  enter- 
tained by  those  who  questioned  their 
possibilities.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
a  great  deal  concerning  the  success 
of  the  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
music,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
many  a  man's  lonely  hours  have  been 
cheered  by  the  lessons  in  music  which 
he    received    while   at    Evergreen. 

The  Music  Department  at  Ever- 
green was  opened  on  April  2nd,  1919, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
departments  of  the  school  ever  since. 
Most  everyone  tried  his  hand  at  some 
form  of   music,  and  the  noises   from 
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the  practising  upon  the  various  in- 
struments soon  caused  the  department 
to  be  named  the  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
The  men  always  enjoyed  playing  to- 
gether, and  the  future  orchestra  could 
be  readily  foreseen.  At  first  most  of 
the  instruments  played  the  melody, 
using  the  songs  with  which  they  were 
most  familiar,  but  it  was  decided  in 
the  very  early  part  of  the  work  to 
train  the  men  by  note,  as,  in  this  way 
only,  could  positive  results  be  ob- 
tained. This  policy  has  been  steadily 
adhered  to,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  vocal  pupils,  e very- 
man  knows  the  keyboard  of  his  in- 
strument, and  has  committed  to  mem- 
ory the  notes  of  every  piece  he  plays. 
Those  who  have  considerable  sight 
read  the  notes  from  manuscript,  but 
they  do  not  make  as  rapid  progress 
as  those  who  commit  the  music  to 
memory.  In  the  case  of  vocal  music, 
it  has  been  taught  wholly  as  a  social 
asset. 

The  first  real  orchestra  made  its 
first  appearance  before  a  few  of  the 
officials  of  the  school  on  July  2nd, 
1919,  and  shortly  afterwards  gave  a 
concert  in  the  gymnasium.  This  con- 
cert reflected  great  credit  to  the  men 
and  their  instructors  and  a  picture 
of  the  orchestra  received  wide  pub- 
licity in  one  of  our  current  magazines. 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra 
changed  as  the  men  came  and  went. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  follow 
the  progress  of  any  one  particular 
group,  but  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent there  has  been  always  an  orchestra 
of  from  five  to  twelve  men,  who  were 
able  to  give  creditable  performances 
at  any  public  occasion.  The  first  real 
concert  away  from  Evergreen,  in 
which  the  men  took  a  major  part  and 
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in  which  they  appeared  as  soloists, 
was  given  in  November  of  1919,  at 
the  First  Methodist  Church  in  1  Balti- 
more, for  a  charitable  purpose.  From 
then  until  now  constant  requests  for 
their  services  have  come  to  the  school. 
Most  of  those  requests  have  been  re- 
jected, as  they  would  interrupt  the 
regular  training  of  the  men  and  would 
commercialize    our    soldiers. 

The  Music  Department  developed 
along  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  school;  its  high-water  mark  of 
proficiency  being  reached  in  the  years 
1921-22.  At  this  time -public  recitals 
of  the  pupils  were  frequently  given, 
and  the  large  orchestra  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  soloists  gave  many 
concerts  to  their  disabled  buddies  and 
for  worthy  charities.  The  men  have 
played  before  royalty  and  dignitaries, 
both  from  this  country  and  other 
parts  of  the  world — always  to  the  de- 
light  of   their  audiences. 

Early    in    1920    it    was    decided    to 
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give  the  Music  Department  entire 
control  of  the  music  for  the  two 
dances  held  each  week  at  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  have  the  orchestra  fur- 
nish the  music  for  one  of  these  (lances. 
'Idie  first  Monday  evening  in  March 
of  that  year  was  a  great  evening  for 
Evergreen,  for  no  orchestra  could 
have  received  a  more  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  their  efforts  than  was  ac- 
corded the  men  on  the  evening  of 
their  first  dance  appearance.  The 
men  were  made  to  play  until  they  had 
no  more  play  in  them.  Ever  since 
then  the  "Braille  Orchestra,"  as  the 
men  call  their  buddy  musicians,  has 
been  the  most  popular  orchestra  in 
school,  not  only  with  the  men,  but 
with  their  guests.  Monday  evening- 
was  always  the  family  evening — fun 
and  merriment  ran  rampant.  The 
trombone  could  slide — in  tune  or  out, 
it  was  all  the  same — the  saxophone 
could  "laugh"  or  "cry"  and  "jazz  it 
up  a  bit," — it  was  fun  however  suc- 
cessfully it  was  accomplished,  and  if 
the  drummer  got  off  the  beat,  he  was 
soon  back  on  again,  and  everyone 
wras  happy  and  having  a  good  time. 
No  festive  occasion  was  quite  com- 
plete unless  the  "Braille  Orchestra" 
occupied  the  platform. 

Those  men  who  were  giving  special 
attention  to  music  after  they  had 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  profici- 
ency, were  urged  to  play  with  the  out- 
side musicians  who  played  for  the 
Thursday  evening  dances,,  which  ma- 
terially aided  their  progress.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  be- 
gin the  study  of  music  as  late  in  life 
as  our  men  do  will  ever  make  pro- 
fessional soloists.  The  time  allotted 
is  too  short,  and  their  receptive  powers 
cannot  be  moulded  to  delve  into  the 
elementary    studies    necessary    for    a 


complete  professional  course  in  music. 
I  towever,  some  of  our  men  have  be- 
come quite  proficient  as  vocalists, 
violinists,  saxophone  players  and 
trap  drummers. 

None  of  them  has  ever  been  ad- 
vised to  take  up  music  as  a  vocation 
alone,  but  we  do  think  that  they  can 
be  successful  in  a  semi-vocational  way 
as  dance  orchestra  drummers  and  as 
leaders  and  performers  in  small  or- 
chestras. The  great  majority  take  up 
the  study  of  music  for  recreational 
purposes  and  as  a  social  accomplish- 
ment. We  refer  to  the  men  who  are 
without  sight. 

The  question  naturally  arises — <is 
the  vast  amount  of  money  and  effort 
which  has  been  spent  upon  the  men 
worth  while?  The  answer  ccmes 
back,  unhesitatingly — "it  is  worth 
while."  The  aesthetic  character  of 
music  appealed  to  the  men  and  made 
them  continue  its  study,  their  memor- 
ies were  developed,  their  manual 
ability  increased,  and  they  found  it 
an  easy  step  to  the  study  of  some  more 
practical  line  of  work  which  had 
seemed  out  of  their  reach.  The  for- 
eign-born student  felt  the  mental  de- 
velopment which  the  study  of  music 
has  given  him  when  he  said  one  day 
as  he  was  taking  a  piano  lesson :  "Oh, 
I  see  this  thing,  before  I  make  'urn 
two  hands  do  same  thing,  now  I  make 
''un  do  different,  both  sides  of  the 
head  work  together — ha,  ha,  this  is 
great."  The  fact  that  some  of  our 
men  can  stand  upon  the  concert  plat- 
form today  and  do  most  creditable 
work  with  their  more  fortunate 
brothers ;  the  fact  that  our  men  are 
sought  for  as  singers  in  concert  and 
church  services ;  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  are  leaders  of  small  orches- 
tras and  are  competing  favorably  with 
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their  local  competitors,  these  are 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  effort 
and  expenditure  to  make  it  a  profit- 
able investment.  But  if  these  facts 
were  not  facts,  the  assurance  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  studied 
music  for  purely  recreational  enjoy- 
ment, are  able  to  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  enjoying  their  own  efforts 
when  their  friends  are  taking-  pleas- 
ure in  visual  delights,  and  that  the 
study  of  music  has  enabled  them  to 
appreciate  the  music  of  others,  then 
all  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  earn- 
est teachers  who  have  instructed  them 
will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  the 
Government  will  not  regret  a  single 
penny  expended. 

CONCERNING  THE,  WRITERS  OF 
THE  FOREGOING  ARTICLES 

Maurice  J.  Tynan 

Maurice  J.  Tynan  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  and  began 
his  public  school  education  in  that 
city.  Later,  his  parents  moved  to 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  gram- 
mar school  studies  were  continued 
there.  High  school  work  was  pur- 
sued in  "Perkins,"  from  which  insti- 
tution Mr.  Tynan  graduated  in  1914. 

The  year  following  graduation,  he 
served  as  a  substitute  teacher  at 
"Perkins"  and  did  some  volunteer  ob- 
servation work  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  19 16, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  instructor 
in  piano  tuning  and  supervisor  of 
older  boys  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  19 19.  During  the 
summer  of  1918  Mr.  Tynan  was  em- 
ployed as  a  field  and  placement  agent 
by     the     Massachusetts     Commission 


and  in  the  summer  of  19 19,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  as  after-care 
worker  at  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Toronto. 
There  he  served  as  placement  agent 
and  manager  of  the  sales  room  de- 
partment. In  1920  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  having  charge  of 
all  activities  for  the  blind  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  In  1921,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Regional 
Officer  for  the  Blind  with  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau,  where  his 
duties  included  supervising  the  train- 
ing of  blind  ex-service  men,  investi- 
gating new  cases  and  advising  them 
with  reference  to  necessary  training. 
His  field  embraced  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Vlirginia,  West 
Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In  March  of 
1924,  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Evergreen 
School  and  retained  the  position  until 
the  present  date.  Evergreen  will 
definitely  close  its  doors  on  June  first 
of  this  year. 

Leo.  J.  Cummin gs 

Leo.  J.  Cummings  was  born  in 
(  )swego,  New  York,  in  1887.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  old,  his  parents 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  very 
shortly  after  that  the  boy  was  out  in 
the  work-a-day  world  earning  his  own 
living.  Starting  as  office  boy  for  a 
large  steel  corporation,  he  passed 
through  all  the  phases  of  commercial 
work  until  March,  1917.  During  the 
last  six  years  preceding  that  date,  he 
traveled  almost  continuously  as  audi- 
tor for  a  New  York  insurance  com- 
pany   and    in     1916    was    appointed 
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Division  Superintendent  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  all 
the   traveling   auditors. 

In  the  latter  part  of  [916,  Mr.  Cum- 
aiings  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown, 
but  managed  to  keep  on  with  his 
work.  I  lis  eyes  troubled  him  a  little, 
and  in  March  of  1917  his  sight  rapid- 
ly diminished  to  the  point  of  light 
perception  only.  Loss  of  sight  neces- 
sitated the  ahandonment  of  his  work', 
for  it  was  obviously  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  the  duties  of  an 
auditor. 

The  period  immediately  following- 
loss  of  sight  was  difficult.  Enforced 
idleness,  coming  so  quickly  after  years 
of  successful  occupation  and  bright 
prospects  was  even  harder  to  bear 
than  loss  of  vision.  (Mr.  Cummings 
says  that  his  own  experience  has  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  fact  that  loss 
of  sight  should  be  followed  by  some 
form  of  immediate  activity,  whenever 
possible,  as  such  activity  counteracts, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  mental  depres- 
sion that  is  bound  to  follow  as  the 
aftermath    of    lost    vision.) 

About  two  years  after  his  with- 
drawal from  the  commercial  world, 
Mr.  Cummings  was  visited  by  a  field 
agent  from  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission, and  was  urged  to  enter  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  a  limited 
number  of  civilian  blind  were  ac- 
cepted for  training.  His  entrance 
upon  the  life  at  Evergreen  was  the 
first  step  toward  resumption  of  an 
active  life.  The  year  and  a  half 
spent  at  the  school  brought  about  a 
complete  readjustment,  gave  him  an 
optimistic  outlook  upon  life  and  es- 
tablished occupational  opportunity. 
In  1922,  Mr.  Cummings  left  Ever- 
green to  assume  the  duties  of  a  Vo- 
cational Field  Agent  for  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  which  position  he  still  holds. 


James  Monroe  Copeland 

James  Monroe  Copeland  was 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  [in- 
stitution for  the  [nstruction  of  the 
Blind  in  [907.  Previous  to  that 
time,  he  had  been  instructed  at 
home.  In  19 16,  lie  graduated  from 
the  Institute  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  thus  receiving  the  J.  Francis 
Fisher  Prize  for  Scholarship.  The 
following  year  he  was  an  exchange 
pupil  at  Perkins  Institution  in 
Watertown,  where  he  served  as 
pupil  teacher  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment. 

During  the  four  years  at  Over- 
brook,  Mr.  Copeland  studied  music, 
piano  tuning  and  repairing,  and 
for  the  last  two  years,  assisted  the 
physical    instructor. 

He  received  an  appointment  as 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department 
in  1917  and  in  October  of  1918,  was 
inducted  into  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  army, 
there  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  blinded  ex-service  men.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  educational  depart- 
ment, and  was  discharged  in  1919 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

From  1919  until  1922,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  this  po- 
sition was  followed  in  1922  by  a 
Civil  Service  appointment  as 
"Teacher  of  the  Blind"  at  Ever- 
green. His  work  at  Evergreen  in- 
cluded the  teaching  of  Braille,  spell- 
ing, English  to  foreigners,  wood- 
work and  methods  of  keeping  ac- 
counts in  Braille.  Latterly,  Mr. 
Copeland  served  as  librarian  and 
teacher  in  the  Braille  department. 
His  library  work  consisted  of  keep- 
ing records,  cataloguing  new  books, 
making  reports  and  answering  cor- 
respondence. 
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Air.  Copeland  is  married  and  has 
one  child,  a  little  girl.  He  reads  a 
great  variety  of  literature,  enjoys 
the  theatre,  dances,  card  parties 
and  out-of-door  activities  such  as 
hiking,  swimming  and  general 
athletic  exercise.  He  has  partial 
vision   in  both  eyes. 

Harry  C.  Hartman 

llarry  C.  Hartman,  also  an  "Ever- 
green" man,  is  now  director  and 
head  teacher  of  the  sight-savin? 
department  of  the  public  schools 
in     Seattle. 

Harry  C.  Hartman  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1896.  He  attended  the  rural  school 
until,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  was  blinded 
by  an  explosion.  In  the  autumn  of 
1907,  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  and 
graduated  from  its  literary  depart- 
ment in  1912.  For  the  next  four 
years  he  studied  music  and  piano 
tuning-  at  Overbrook  and  pursued 
studies  at  the  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  191 6  he  graduated 
from  Brown  College  Preparatory 
School  in  Philadelphia  and  entered 
Haverford  College  where  he  remained 
until  June  of  1919,  having  partici- 
pated in  all  the  extra  curricula  activi- 
ties. 

During  the  summer  of  1919,  Mr. 
Plartman  was  employed  as  a  recon- 
struction aide,  to  work  with  the  war 
blinded,  at  the  United  States  General 
Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  he 


accepted  a  position  as  vocational 
agent  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  and  served  at 
Evergreen,  until  October  of  1920, 
when  he  went  to  Cleveland  to  teach 
music  in  the  public  school  department 
for  the  blind.  Since  September  of 
1 92 1,  Mr.  Hartman  has  been  em- 
ployed as  director  and  head  teacher 
of  the  sight-saving  department  of  the 
Seattle  public  schools. 

In  June  of  1923,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to 
serve  for  two  years. 

In  1924,  he  received  his  degree 
from  Haverford  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1925  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Lions  International 
Committee  on  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hartman  married  a  Smith 
College  graduate,  Miss  Ada  H.  Whit- 
more  of  Boston,  in  192 1. 

Editorial  Note.  We  regret  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  us  to  obtain, 
information  concerning  the  women 
who  did  yeoman  service  in  connection 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded 
soldiers.  None  of  these  women  is 
now  connected  with  Evergreen  and 
some  delay  has  been  experienced  in 
locating  them.  We  have  not  as  vet 
prevailed  upon  them  to  overcome 
their  modest  scruples  about  giving 
us  material  relative  to  their  work. 
Especially  would  we  have  liked  to 
have  described  the  work  of  Miss 
Amy  Halfpenny,  now  Mrs.  Weir, 
and  Miss  Wilcox,  both  totally  blind 
women  who  were  a  great  inspiration 
to  the  men  and  who  rendered  most 
faithful  and   intelligent   service. 


Embossed  Music 

Its   History,   Present  Status,   and   Its  Future 

By    L.    W.    RODENBERG 

Illinois   School   for  the   Blind,  Jacksonville,   Illinois 


AT  first  glance  it  is  apparent  that 
embossed  music,  as  a  subject 
which  1  am  to  treat,  is  only  one 
phase  of  a  greater  subject,  music  for 
the  blind.  If  the  time  allowed  for  this 
treatise  were  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold, it  would  yet  not  be  sufficient 
fully  to  treat  the  subject  of  music  as 
a  culture  and  a  vocation  for  the  blind. 
And,  since  my  phase  of  the  musical 
study  is  correlative  with  all  the 
others,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  strictly 
within  the  limits  assigned  for  me. 
Wherefore,  I  accept  the  obligation 
that  every  embosser  of  music  should 
be  a  student  not  only  of  his  machines 
but  also  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  general  and  all  the  conditions  of 
blindness.  Merely  to  emboss  music 
is  not  so  difficult ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  of  a  task  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
is  at  once  intelligent  and  adequate, 
and  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
great  movements  of  necessity  and 
progress. 

Generally  speaking,  music  divides 
itself  into  two  phases,  the  cultural 
and  the  vocational.  True  to  this  an- 
alysis, embossed  music  is  also  cultural 
or  vocational,  is  either  classical  or 
commercial.  The  cultural  aspect  is 
foremost  in  our  classrooms  and 
studios ;  but  even  here  are  two  kinds 
of  problems  to  be  answered  by  the 
embosser,  for  the  needs  of  the  musi- 
cian inside  the  school  are  not  the 
same  as  the  needs  of  the  musician  in 
his  studio  outside.    Then,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  vocational  or  commercial 
aspect  has  a  variety  of  phases,  ex- 
tending step  by  step  downward  from 
the  concert  platform  to  the  theatre, 
the  dance  hall,  and  the  cafe.  The 
embosser  has  a  varied  and  a  needy 
clientele,  and  the  good  of  his  work 
will  be  proportional  with  his  interest 
and  understanding. 

Have  we  done  as  much  as  we  could 
for  the  commercial  element?  Plainly 
put,  should  we  print  popular  as  well 
as  classical  music?  And  there  are 
other  questions.  Going  beyond  the 
printing  department,  we  may  ask 
further:  should  our  music  depart- 
ments vocationally  train  more  teach- 
ers, more  concertists,  and  more  thea- 
tre and  dance  players  ?  Going  beyond 
the  schools,  may  we  not  ask  if  as 
many  blind  persons  as  possible  reap 
commercial  benefits  from  musical 
work?  A  moment  later  in  our  study 
of  the  census  we  will  see  how  great 
are  the  opportunities  for  the  blind  in 
the  field  of  music.  Certain  it  is  that 
embossers  of  music  have  much  before 
them  to  do  in  the  way  of  adding  to 
their  catalogs. 

But  what  about  the  question,  are 
two  catalogs  necessary,  a  classical  and 
a  popular?  I  believe  that  one  will 
suffice  for  all  classes  and  all  purposes 
if  it  contain  plenty  of  what  is  neces- 
sary and  good  and  beautiful.  Those 
players  who  must  use  jazz  and  rag- 
time do  so  well  at  faking  (they  do 
admirably    at    improvising    even    the 
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most  sacred  of  classics),  that  very 
few  of  them  have  need  or  patience  to 
use  printed  scores.  Those  players 
who  do  not  need  such  music  are  better 
off  without  it.  We  must  draw  a  line 
not  against  popular  music,  but  through 
it,  accepting  that  portion  which  is 
wholesome.  Our  catalogs  must  be 
and  will  be  much  larger,  as  will  be 
shown  later;  although  few  of  us  rea- 
lize how  immense  is  the  quantity  of 
Braille  music  already  available.  We 
must  continue  to  discuss  and  to  work 
together,  and  soon  we  shall  have  more 
of  what  is  necessary  and  good  and 
beautiful  in  music. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  census  of 
1920.  Perhaps  we  may  prove  that 
music  is  the  elite  of  pursuits  for  the 
blind.  In  the  broom-makers'  class 
there  are  825  persons  reporting  them- 
selves as  self-supporting.  They,  in- 
deed, rank  highest  in  number  but  not 
highest  in  earnings.  And  when  we 
think  how  workshops  extend  a  ma- 
ternal wing  over  many  of  this  class, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing equivocal  about  the  self-support 
which  many  of  them  claim.  Next  in 
the  census  as  to  self-support  stand  the 
500  musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 
Next  in  number  below  them  are  the 
450  piano  tuners.  The  success  of 
both  musicians  and  tuners  is  due  in 
part  to  the  same  natural  resource, 
namely,  the  readiness  of  the  public  to 
concede  to  the  blind  a  natural  aptitude 
in  music.  There  is  nothing  subven- 
tional  or  equivocal  about  the  success 
of  tuners  and  musicians.  It  is,  there- 
fore, our  duty  to  emphasize,  to  make 
available  and  inviting  the  advantages 
of  musical  pursuit  for  the  blind.  We 
are  guilty  of  neglect  in  this  regard. 
None  of  our  magazines  devotes  sec- 


tions regularly  to  music,  and  we  have 
no  embossed  magazine  wholly  de- 
voted to  music  as  they  have  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy.  Many  of 
our  schools  do  not  have  normal  train- 
ing classes  in  music.  There  are  up- 
wards of  150  teachers  of  music  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind,  and  about 
3,000  students  who  receive  musical 
instruction.  Between  15  and  20  per 
cent  of  all  our  school  energy  is  given 
to  music ;  and  yet  it  may  be  urged 
that  there  must  be  more  sincere 
recognition  of  the  vocational  possi- 
bilities of  music. 

But  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  embossing.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  something  vitally  important 
to  the  blind  musician  in  the  problems 
of  the  embossed  page,  in  catalogs  and 
libraries  of  music,  and  in  methods  of 
transcribing  and  distributing  such  ma- 
terial. The  art  of  embossing  is 
one  of  the  basal  ameliorations  of 
blindness.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  salva- 
ton.  The  use  of  raised  print  is  an 
argument  which  appeals  powerfully 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  public  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  at  this  time  to  pay  grateful 
tribute  to  the  inventor  of  our  code, 
Louis  Braille.  The  paragon  and  ex- 
ample of  the  blind,  the  greatest  worker 
for  and  benefactor  of  the  blind,  and 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  inventive 
geniuses  was  Louis  Braille.  Contem- 
plate how  much  greater  might  have 
been  our  handicap  had  it  not  been  for 
his  life.  Llis  system  triumphs  every- 
where, variously  named  and  modified 
— yet  it  triumphs.  And  not  a  little  of 
its  triumph  is  due  to  its  power  to 
express  music. 

But  before  centering  our  study  on 
the  Braille  notation,  let  us  hastily  ob- 
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serve    what    other    codes    have    been 

used. 

The  staff  notation  has  been  made 
tangible  by  various  devices  in  relief 
— 1))-  cardboard,  tablet,  chart,  and 
type, — and  paper-printed  instructors 
have  been  prepared  at  several  presses. 
They  merely  serve  to  teach  the  blind 
the  staff  notation  or  are  used  by  the 
blind  teachers  of  music  in  their  work 
with  sighted  pupils. 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts 
to  adapt  the  do-t  device  to  other  codes 
than  Braille.  Most  formidable  of 
these  attempted  improvements  was 
the  New  York  Point,  two  levels 
high  and  from  one  to  four  points 
wide,  invented  by  Mr.  Waitt  in  1866. 
For  many  years  its  popularity  in 
America  surpassed  that  of  Braille. 
In  England  in  1870,  Dr.  Armitage 
balanced  its  merits  against  those  of 
Braille,  and  there  is  cause  to  wonder 
just  why  it  did  not  triumph,  for  in 
many  regards  a  more  admirable  musi- 
cal code  could  not  be  conceived.  Any 
musical  code  must  of  necessity  be 
mathematical,  and  the  simplicity  of 
Mr.  Waitt's  system  lies  in  his  ingeni- 
ous application  of  the  digits.  While 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Waitt  made  a 
wholesale  imitation  of  Braille,  yet  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  New  York  Point- 
that  a  close  analogy  is  traceable  be- 
tween its  unique  features  and  those 
recently  adapted  into  the  amplified 
Braille  of  London.  Several  years 
ago  the  catalog  of  music  in  New  York- 
Point  was  second  to  no  other  catalog 
of   embossed  music   in  the  world. 

The  second  period  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  the  time  of  Cardan  to 
1785,  when  Valentin  Hauy  established 
the  first  school  for  the  blind,  the  In- 
stitution   Nationale    iat    Paris.      This 


long  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  should  be  called  the  "Era  of 
Speculation."  Men  like  Diderot  and 
Rosseau  began  to  speculate  as  to  pos- 
sibilities of  measuring  and  baffling 
blindness,  ever  approaching  the  prob- 
lem through  the  puzzle  of  palpable 
reading.  Diderot  was  actually  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile  for  his  specu- 
lations. 

But  Valentin  Hauy  was  the  "father 
of  educators  of  the  blind"  and  he 
was  also  "father  of  embossers  for  the 
blind."  He  discovered  the  art  of  em- 
bossing on  paper  and  he  printed  the 
first  books  in  tangible  type.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  commemorating  a  name 
like  his,  the  Association  Valentin 
Hauy  of  France  has  stood  for  so 
much  in  the  work  for  the  blind.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
Association  has  the  largest  library  of 
embossed  music  in  the  world,  claim- 
ing 10,000  books  and  scores,  most  of 
them  hand-copied. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of 
embossing  extends  from  1785  to 
1 87 1,  and  may  be  called  the  "Era  of 
Experimentation."  In  this  wide 
period  are  several  notable  landmarks. 
The  French  officer,  Barbier,  in  1819, 
published  his  dotted  code  (the  first 
of  all  dotted  codes),  six  points  high 
and  two  wide.  In  1826,  Louis  Braille, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  then  a  student 
in  the  Institution  Nationale,  began 
his  study  of  tangible  codes,  and  by 
1829  had  broken  the  six-by-two  letter- 
group  of  Barbier  in  half,  three  by 
two,  and  had  arranged  the  literary 
notation  which  was  to  immortalize  his 
name.  He  became  an  instructor  in 
the  Institution,  was  an  able  organist, 
and  was  an  assiduous  worker, 
although  an   invalid  all   his   life.      In 
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1834  he  completed  his  musical  nota- 
tion, and  in  1844,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  director  of  the  Institution, 
the  novel  Braille  code  was  first  indited 
and  published.  It  was  not  until  1852, 
the  year  of  the  inventor's  death,  that 
tlie  system  was  officially  adopted  in 
Paris.  Slowly  it  made  its  way  into 
other  countries,  appealing  always  first 
to  the  blind,  because  it  was  so  legible, 
because  it  could  be  written,  and  be- 
cause it  could  express  music. 

Incidentally,  let  us  name  other  in- 
teresting dates  in  this  era.  Line- 
letter  printing  was  introduced  from 
France  into  England  in  1821,  and  in- 
to America  by  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston 
in  1832.  The  Bible  was  first  com- 
pleted in  Line-letter  at  Edinburgh  in 
1840.  Dr.  Moon  invented  his  letters 
for  the  adult  in  1847.  Braille  was 
first  introduced  into  America,  it  is 
claimed,  by  Dr.  Pollak  in  1859, 
(founder  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  St.  Louis,  six  years  earlier).  Then 
in  1866,  Mr.  Waitt  brought  out  the 
New  York  Point  System. 

Another  dotted  code  quite  different 
from  the  Braille  was  worked  out  by 
Don  Gabriel  Abreu,  a  blind  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Royal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Madrid,  Spain,  about  1855. 
The  Abreu  letter-group  is  four  points 
high  and  two  wide.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  using  this  system  one  may 
read  and  sing  words  and  music  at 
once.  Although  the  system  has  been 
used  extensively  in  Spain,  it  is  being 
crowded  out  by  the  Braille. 

Another  attempt  at  wide  improve- 
ment on  the  Braille  was  made  in  Eng- 
land by  A.  C.  Stericker  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  decade.  In  his 
"seven  digit  system"  he  applied  what 
we  call  "New  York  Point  spacing'' 
***   See  Appendix 


to  the  three  levels  of  Braille,  extend- 
ing the  character  laterally  to  any 
width  if  need  be.  Pie  was  a  member 
of  the  English  committee  on  music 
(perhaps  then  as  now  the  strongest 
agency  of  its  kind  in  the  world),  and 
his  influence  in  London,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  London  over  the  rest  of  the 
Braille  world,  threatened  to  give  the 
Stericker  code  an  importance  which 
only  the  premature  death  of  its  in- 
ventor was  able  to  thwart.  However, 
Mr.  Stericker 's  influence  remains 
prominently  established  in  the  newly 
published  Key  of  London. 

Still  another  attempt  to  alter  musi- 
cal Braille,  but  retaining  more  of  its 
original  features,  is  now  being  urged 
by  ***  Alejandro  Meza  of  Mexico 
City,  a  blind  musician  of  exceptional 
and  varied  talent.  He  would  not  only 
imitate  the  staff  by  writing  hand-part 
over  hand-part,  note  over  note,  but 
he  would  also  write  chords  as  actually 
written  notes  instead  of  intervals. 
(Thus,  for  example,  he  would  write 
the  chord  of  C,  (large)  C,  (lower- 
level)  e  g,  instead  of  C,  third  and 
fifth.)  Had  Mr.  Meza  promulgated 
his  brilliant  ideas  five  years  earlier, 
perhaps  the  world  might  have  con- 
sidered them  alongside  other  experi- 
ments and  might  have  adopted  some 
of  his  reforms. 

Other  attempts  at  revision  seem  to 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  still  others  will  be  made.  But, 
wherever  we  turn,  Braille  continues 
to  be  Braille,  victorious  and  effica- 
cious. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  his- 
tory of  embossing  for  the  blind.  Like 
anv  history,  it  is  more  easily  under- 
stood if  divided  into  periods. 

The   first   era.  the   "Dark  Age   for 
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the  Blind,"  may  be  said  to  have  been 
broken    in    Europe    in    the    sixteenth 

century    when    Girolamo    Cardan,    an 
Italian   physician,   conceived   the   idea 
that   the   blind   might   read   by   touch. 
The    fourth    period,    the    "Era    of 
Codification,"    belongs    strictly    to    the 
history   of   embossed   music,   and   ex- 
tends  from    1 87 1    to    1892.     It  began 
with  the  establishment  of  the  British 
and     Foreign     Blind    Association     at 
London.     At  the  instance  of  Dr.   T. 
R.  Armitage  an  ample  key  to  musical 
Braille    was    published    for    the    first 
time   in   both   Braille  and   letterpress. 
The    key    was    imitated    in    Germany 
in   1879  and  m   France  in    1885.     In 
1888    representatives    from    England, 
Denmark,  France,  and  Germany  met 
in   the    famous   congress   of    Cologne 
and    accepted    an    international    key, 
which   for  thirty  years  remained  the 
text  throughout  the  Braille  world.    It 
was    translated    into    numerous    lan- 
guages and   is   still   widely   used.     In 
America  it  may  be  procured  from  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  where  it  was 
printed  in  Line-letter  in   1891. 

Before  defining  the  fifth  period — 
and  invading  it  in  point  of  time — let 
us  followr  up  the  history  of  key  pub- 
lication. In  London  in  1896,  and  in 
Paris,  the  next  year,  local  authorities 
improved  and  enlarged  on  the 
Cologne  text.  The  key  of  1896  in 
England  remained  the  text  in  various 
shapes  and  sizes  until  last  year 
(1922),  when  a  revision  of  it  was 
published,  called  "Revised  Key  to 
Braille  Music  Notation."  In  1901, 
Mr.  Edward  Watson,  of  Liverpool, 
edited  the  key  in  form  of  a  school 
text,  and  this  same  veteran  author 
promises  to  do  the  same  with  the  new 
key  of    1922. 


The  fifth  period,  the  "Era  of  Cata- 
log  Building,"  began   about    1892  and 
extends   to   the    World    War.      Events 
in    America    begin    this    period.       At 
this  time,  Superintendent   Frank   Hall, 
of     Jacksonville,     Illinois,     gave     the 
world     the     Braille     writer     and     the 
stereotyping  machine.     In  actual   im- 
portance to  the  blind,  the  achievement 
of    Mr.   Hall   stands   next   to   that   of 
Louis    Braille    himself.      About    this 
time    also    a    number    of    American 
States  gave  official  recognition  to  the 
Braille   system — although   a   modified 
form  of    Braille,   it   was   nevertheless 
Braille,  triumphant  Braille.     Libraries 
of    books    and    music    now    began    to 
grow  the  world  over  as  never  before. 
The    old,    costly    methods    of    setting 
Braille  type  or  hammering  out  plates 
were  soon  discarded.     Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  plates  were  made,  until 
in    1918  the   music   catalog   of   either 
Jacksonville   or   the    Perkins    Institu- 
tion   (save   for  the   use  of  American 
Braille  titles  and  verbal  expressions) 
rivaled  those  of  any  of  the  European 
presses. 

And  now  we  must  consider  the  last 
period  in  (the  history  of  embossed 
music,  the  present  period,  covering 
the  last  ten  years.  It  should  be  called 
the  "Era  of  Disturbance."  As  far 
back  as  1908  the  new  "tie-sign"  was 
adopted  in  America  and  a  little  later 
in  England.  In  that  year  also,  Mr.  ' 
Piatt,  of  Birmingham,  in  a  paper  read 
at  Manchester,  sounded  the  bugle  call 
to  reform.  In  1909  a  junto  of  able 
blind  musicians  met  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  not  only  estab- 
lished the  Braille  Music  Magazine  of 
England  but  also  seriously  began  the 
reform  movement.  In  191 1  the  per- 
manent  English   committee   on  music 


Eleventh  Biennial  Convention 

of  the 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

THE  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its  Eleventh 
Biennial  Convention  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  June  22nd  to  26th.  Hudson  is 
a  suburb  of  Cleveland  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  Convention 
will  be  entertained  at  the  Western  Reserve  Academy.  The  rates  for  board 
and  room  will  be  $12.00  for  the  four  days  of  the  Convention. 

Requests  for  reservations  arriving  prior  to  June  15th  should  be  addressed 
to  C.  B.  Hayes,  Secretary,  A.  A.  W.  B.,  c/o  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  41  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City.  Requests  for  reservations 
arriving  at  destination  later  than  June  15th,  should  be  addressed  to  R.  E. 
Boothby,  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio.  Reservations  will  be 
filed  in  order  of  their  receipt. 

The  first  session  of  the  Convention  will  be  at  eight  o'clock  Monday  eve- 
ning, June  22nd.  Delegates  are  advised,  however,  to  arrive  Monday  afternoon 
so  that  they  may  be  registered  and  installed  in  their  rooms  before  dinner. 
The  first  meal  served  at  the  Academy  will  be  six  o'clock  dinner,  Monday  eve- 
ning.    The  last  meal  served  delegates  will  be  the  luncheon,  Friday  noon. 

Persons  attending  the  Convention  are  expected  to  join  the  Association. 
The  dues  of  the  Association  are  $1.00  a  year.  An  especially  interesting  and 
practical  program  has  been  planned  for  this  year. 

It  has  been  sixteen  years  since  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  met  in  Ohio,  and  many 
more  years  may  elapse  before  the  Association  will  meet  again  in  this  section 
of  the  United  States.  A  large  attendance  is  expected  so  reservations  should 
be  made  early. 

For  further  information  address  R.  B.  Irwin,  President,  A.  A.  W.  B., 
c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  41  Union  Square,  West,  New  York 
City. 

RATES 

If  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  come  by  rail  to  this  Convention,  a  half- 
fare  rate  on  their  return  trip  can  be  made.  All  delegates  should  be  sure 
therefore,  to  ask  their  local  railroad  ticket  agent  to  give  them  a  certificate 
showing  that  they  purchased  a  ticket  to  Hudson. 

Persons  coming  but  a  short  distance  where  the  half-fare  return  rate 
will  not  be  an  important  consideration,  should  obtain  a  certificate,  as  by  so 
doing,  they  may  help  those  coming  from  long  distances  to  obtain  the  reduced 
rate. 

Western  Reserve  Academy  has  rooms  especially  well  adapted  for  exhibit 
purposes.  Persons  interested  in  bringing  exhibits  should  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Eva  V.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  2275  East 
55th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  member  of  the  Ohio  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments will  be  assigned  to  exhibit  duties,  so  that  those  sending  exhibits  will 
do  well  to  ship  them  to  arrive  in  advance  of  the  opening  day  of  the  Convention. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  Academy,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  Hudson  Convention. 
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was  appointed.  Then  from  191 3  to 
191 5  Mr.  Stericker  of  the  committee 
led  saltatorily  toward  reform  by  ad- 
vancing his  "seven  digit  system." 
About  this  time,  also,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  (always 
more  British  than  foreign-blind), 
isolated  by  the  war  into  its  own  con- 
scions  strength,  became  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Then  began 
a  campaign  of  experimentation  such 
as  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  dream. 
The  fever  of  this  rage  (this  praise- 
worthy enthusiasm)  subsided  into  an 
even  heat  about  191 7,  when  was  pub- 
lished the  pamphlet  called  "Additions 
to   Braille   Music   Notation.'' 

In  1 9 18  the  American  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  ap- 
pointed its  steering  sub-committee  on 
music.  In  19 19  was  completed  at 
Jacksonville  the  Key  to  Musical 
Braille,  a  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
notation  in  the  manner  of  a  diction- 
ary or  encyclopaedia.  In  1920  the 
"bar  over  bar"  style  was  worked  out, 
and  in  1921  embossing  therein  was 
regularly  undertaken  by  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville. 
In  that  year,  also,  our  committee  pre- 
pared the  Primer  of  Braille  Music, 
a  brief  text  for  school  classes,  which, 
by  culling  out  a  choice  and  easy  code 
from  the  prevalent  reform,  aimed  to 
bring  order  out  of  seeming  chaos  and 
thereby  meet  the  exigency  of  the  type 
movement  in  America.  This  it  ac- 
complishes, I  believe,  and  the  young 
classes  in  Revised  Braille  are  being 
supplied  with  music. 

But  the  latest,  .and  unquestionably 
the  most  erudite  and  meritorious  key 
to  music  notation  thus  far  prepared 
anywhere  is  the  one  already  mentioned 
as  having  been  completed  in  London 

**    See    Appendix 


in  **  1922.  All  of  our  advanced 
music  readers  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  devoting  earnest  study  to  it. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  man}'  persons 
here  and  there  are  enthusiastic  prose- 
lytes to  the  English  heterodoxy  em- 
bodied in  the  new  key.  Hundreds 
admire  it  and  use  it  in  Great  Britain ; 
many  admire  it  in  America  and  else- 
where —  Thilander  of  Stockholm, 
Creman  of  Amsterdam,  and  Blom  of 
Tomtaboda.  Yet,  sad  to  say,  this 
wonder-miracle,  intricate  Braille  as 
written  in  London  adapts  itself  to  the 
use  of,  and  appeals  to,  a  very  special 
class  of  readers  who  must  be  ad- 
vanced and  experienced.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
school  students.  Hence  we  have  not 
felt  justified  to  accept  bodily  this  new 
London  key. 

You  will  ask,  what  and  why  is 
this  era  of  disturbance,  this  heterodox 
Braille?  Briefly,  there  seem  to  be 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  great 
as  was  the  genius  of  Louis  Braille, 
he  left  in  his  code  ample  room  for 
improvement.  .Secondly,  musicians 
among  the  blind  have  demanded  that 
their  scores  be  prepared  in  the  most 
convenient  and  most  intelligent 
fashion  possible.  Thirdly,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  "drunk 
with  the  sight  of  power,"  chose  to 
allow  its  corps  of  experts  to  prove  to 
the  world  what  may  be  done  toward 
improving  and  amplifying  Braille. 

Yes,  we  are  in  an  era  of  disturb- 
ance, for  the  world  is  seemingly  up- 
set so  far  as  Braille  music  notation 
is  concerned.  Although  at  the  bottom 
Braille  continues  to  be  Braille,  yet 
there  is  not  that  universal  uniformity 
in  practice  which  altruism  hopes  for, 
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and  which  progress  and  necessity 
seem  to  forbid.  The  presses  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  most  other  presses  still  fol- 
low more  or  less  faithfully  the 
Cologne  hey  of  l888.  London  em- 
bosses entirely  in  the  new  styles  called 
"bar  by  bar"  and  "vertical  score.'' 
****  Harald  Thilander  of  Stockholm, 
editor  of  the  Esperanta  Ligilo,  has 
been  advocating  the  London  styles 
and  is  advertising  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  are  being  recog- 
nized in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Hol- 
land. In  America,  through  our  com- 
mittee action,  we  have  half  chosen 
and  half  rejected  the  amplifications, 
culling  out  of  them  and  constructing 
a  simpler  code,  much  as  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  is  selected  from  Grade 
Two.  What  we  constructed  is  a 
compromise  style  called  "bar  over 
bar,"  which,  I  believe,  is  quite  gen- 
erally preferred  over  other  styles  by 
persons  who  have  used  them  all,  es- 
pecially finding  it  appropriate  for  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  music.  The 
evolution  of  things  makes  it  inevit- 
able that  the  Cologne  key  will  soon 
be  obsolete  and  much  of  what  I  have 
called  heterodox  will  have  become 
orthodox.  And  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  over-emphasize  the  present 
confusion  of  usages.  With  the  help 
from  foreign  fields  of  such  wide- 
visioned,  sincere  and  able  men  as 
Warrilow,  Thilander,  Meza  and 
others,  we  may  trust  to  the  future. 

The  American  style  of  "bar  over 
bar"  will  continue  to  grow  in  favor 
among  us,  and  abroad  it  will  follow 
quickly  and  naturally  in  the  wake  of 
the  English  movement.  It  is  com- 
plained that  "bar  over  bar"  would  be 
excellent  if  it  did  not  occupy  so  much 

****    See   Appendix 


space;    yet    in    reality    it    covers    less 

paper  than   the  staff,  and  is  only   five 

per  cent  more  costly  to  produce  than 
the  Cologne  style.    It  aims  at  economy 

to  the  reader  by  combining  within 
itself  the  essential  features  of  easy 
reading.  Xo  one  will  insist  on  a 
greater  economy  if  it  compromise 
blindness. 

Again,  however,  it  must  he  em- 
phasized that,  despite  the  reforms 
and  amplifications  just  mentioned,  the 
Braille  music  notation  remains  essen- 
tially unchanged.  The  fundamental 
code  triumphs  much  as  its  inventor 
gave  it  to  the  world.  The  alterations 
mainly  affect  the  styles  of  writing 
out  the  music  on  the  Braille  page,  and 
adapt  new  signs  for  the  modern 
methods  employed  in  staff.  Any  in- 
telligent reader  can  use  all  styles,  new 
and  old,  with  very  little  difficulty.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  that  in  our 
schools  the  beginning  classes  in  music 
reading  should  be  taught  the  simplest 
form  of  the  code,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Primer  of  Braille  Music  will  an- 
swer this  need  in  America.  Later 
the  apt  student  can  progress  into  all 
styles  of  reading.  Indeed,  a  mixture 
of  styles  is  inevitable  because  of  the 
mixture  of  styles  in  staff. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  all 
methods  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
courage the  natural  preference  for  one 
method  for  general  use,  a  compre- 
hensive dictionary  or  encyclopaedia 
of  Braille  music  notation  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student 
and  every  teacher  among  the  blind. 
Thus,  by  giving  the  problems  of  nota- 
tion air  and  freedom  we  shall,  indeed, 
see  spring  up  a  noxious  growth  of 
usages,  and  we  shall  also  be  assured 
that  the  oak  among  them  will  lift  up 
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and  prove  its  strength.  Evolution 
will    not   be   legislated.     The   Key   to 

Musical  Braille  prepared  at  Jackson- 
ville is  the  first  attempt  at  an  en- 
cyclopaedia of  Braille  music  notation. 

But  we  must  pass  from  the  study 
of  keys  to  that  of  catalog's  and  li- 
braries. Briefly,  the  following  will 
show  the  relative  strength  of  the  sev- 
eral presses  according  to  the  number 
of  titles  in  their  most  recent  catalogs: 
—The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  2750  titles;  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 
2400  titles;  the  Vogel  press  at  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  2300  titles;  the 
presses  of  Paris  about  2300  titles; 
The  I  [owe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins 
Institution,  2000  titles ;  the  National 
Institution,  Buenos  Aires,  700  titles; 
and  there  are  large  collections  of 
music  plates  (mostly  for  local  use), 
at  Berkeley,  California;  Lansing, 
Michigan;  Vienna,  Austria;  Frank- 
fort on  Maine  and  Hanover,  Ger- 
man)-; Barcelona,  Spain;  and  in  a 
number  of  other  institutions  for  the 
blind  elsewhere. 

In  all,  there  are  between  14,000  and 
15,000  titles  of  Braille  music,  or  about 
100,000  plates.  Perhaps  twenty  per 
cent  of  these  are  duplicates. 

Each  of  these  catalogs  tells  its  local 
story.  In  England  where  the  regu- 
larity of  Anglican  services  encourages 
the  holding  of  church  positions  by  the 
blind,  the  catalog  is  especially  rich 
in  chorals,  vocal  and  organ  music. 
In  Germany  where  the  cultural,  rather 
than  the  vocational,  use  of  music  is 
emphasized,  the  catalogs  are  heavy  in 
the  piano  section.  The  catalog  of 
F.  W.  Yogel,  of  Hamburg,  contains 
almost  as  much  piano  music  as  Lon- 
don and  Perkins  combined.     The  last 


catalog  of  Ilerr  Vogel  is  much 
marked  with  blue  pencil,  indicating  a 
great  depletion  of  printed  stock.  In- 
formation comes  from  other  sources 
that  he  wishes  to  sell  his  plant;  but 
in  communication  which  I  have  di- 
rectly from  him,  he  does  not  hint  of 
any  change.  What,  therefore,  will 
become  of  the  valuable  Hamburg 
catalog   is   impossible    for   me   to   say. 

As  for  sale  and  loan  of  music  in 
America,  it  may  be  estimated  approx- 
imately that  Jacksonville  distributes 
to  purchasers  perhaps  twro  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  music  as  does  the 
Perkins  press.  Yet  Perkins  makes 
good  the  difference  by  maintaining  a 
free  lending  library  to  distribute  her 
excellently  balanced  and  wTell-chosen 
catalog  of  music  gratis  to  blind 
readers.  Among  the  American  li- 
braries, besides  the  Perkins  library, 
that  distribute  music  as  loans  to  their 
readers,  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
is  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Miss 
Goldthwaite  reports  a  distribution  of 
more  than   200  scores   every   month. 

Hand-copy  work  for  libraries  is  not 
nearly  so  extensive  in  America  as  it 
is  abroad.  Copy-rooms,  to  which 
volunteer  readers  from  the  city  are 
invited  to  come,  are  maintained  in 
connection  with  libraries  in  many 
continental  cities  such  as  Milan,  Paris, 
and  1  Brussels.  A  number  of  our 
schools  still  have  the  costly  and  im- 
practical habit  of  hand-copying  ma- 
terial for  their  music  departments. 
As  a  printer  I  can,  of  course,  see  little 
sense  in  it. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  great  deal 
of  regularly  embossed  Braille  music. 
We  need  only  to  learn  how  to  procure 
it  and  how  to  use  it.  The  following 
calculations  will  help  us  realize  about 
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how  much  music  is  already  available 
in    Braille.       To   list   all    the    Braille 

music  in  the  world  would  require  a 
closely-printed  ink  catalog  of  400 
pages  of  average  catalog  size;  and  to 
emboss  this  catalog  would  require 
about  700  Braille  pages.  At  the  rate 
of  performing  ten  titles  every  hour, 
counting  as  one  title  all  such  music 
as  the  Bach  "Inventions"  and  the 
movements  of  Beethoven  sonatas,  in 
continuous  concert  day  and  night,  it 
would  require  two  months  to  render 
all  the  music.  If  this  music  were 
printed  on  thin  paper  and  ordinarily 
bound  in  volumes  of  100  pages,  a  shelf 
300  feet  long  could  not  contain  one 
copy  of  all  of  it.  One  person  might 
memorize  all  this  music  in  twenty 
years  if  he  mastered  it  at  the  rate  of 
two  pages  an  hour,  working  eight 
hours  every  day,  six  days  every  week, 
without  holidays  or  vacations. 

It  is,  indeed,  good  news  that  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has 
established  a  department  of  music. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  sub- 
committee on  music  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 
The  new  department  will  use  the 
American  "Primer"  and  "Key"  in  its 
work.  The  committee  for  the  selec- 
tion of  titles  to  be  embossed  has  given 
the  directors  of  music  in  all  State 
schools  a  franchise  in  the  selection. 
The  opening  of  the  Louisville  depart- 
ment of  music  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  music  embossing  not 
only  in  America  but  in  all  the  world. 
If  we  in  America  link  together  in 
effort,  it  is  probable  that  no  European 
press  or  combination  of  presses  will 
exceed      our      production.     Although 


the  Perkins  press  was  inactive  in  Re- 
vised Braille  part  of  the  time,  yet  that 
press  and  the  Jacksonville  press  in  the 
last  three  years  have  together  pro- 
duced about  600  titles  of  music.  It  is 
true  that  in  London,  where  there  is  an 
increased  fund  for  the  purpose,  about 
as  many  titles  of  music  have  been  done 
in  the  last  two  years.  But  when  we 
safely  estimate  that  the  capacity  of 
Louisville  will  be  perhaps  twice  that 
of  Perkins  and  Jacksonville  combined, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
future  of  music  embossing  in  America 
is  indeed  propitious. 

And  now  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
future  may  be  apropos. 

First  of  all,  we  need  a  magazine 
devoted  entirely  to  music  and  discus- 
sion of  music  problems,  printed  in 
Revised  Braille. 

Equally  much  do  we  need  a  com- 
plete catalog  (a  merged  price  list)  of 
all  the  world's  Braille  music  em- 
bossed and  procurable.  Something 
like  this  in  a  local  way  was  attempted 
in  France  in  1910  and  in  Germany  a 
little  later,  but  not  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale. 

Then,  also,  some  American  organi- 
zation like  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  should  make  the  uni- 
versal catalog  of  Braille  music  of 
practical  and  immediate  use  by  main- 
taining a  storehouse  of  all  foreign- 
printed  music,  which  might  be  drawn 
from  (purchased  or  borrowed)  at 
short  notice  by  any  and  all  of  our 
American  musicians.  With  a  univer- 
sal catalog,  a  universal  library  and 
salesroom,  and  a  universal  encyclo- 
paedia, would  not  the  horizon  of 
music  work  among  our  blind  and  our 
workers  for  the  blind  be  vastly  ex- 
tended? 
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Finally,  viewing  the  international 
developments  probable  in  music  em- 
bossing-, it  remains  for  me  to  venture 
a  few  predictions.  The  London  key, 
in  one  form  or  another,  will  be  wide- 
ly studied  throughout  the  world  and 
will  sooner  or  later  render  entirely 
obsolete  the  old  Cologne  key  of  1888. 
It  will  probably  be  endorsed  at  the 
August,  1925,  congress  of  Esperan- 
tists  at  Nurnberg,  Germany.  Al- 
though this  congress  has  no  direct 
official  significance,  its  influence  will 
be  widespread. 

****(Note— Mr.  Harald  Thilander, 
editor  of  the  "Esperanta  Ligilo," 
Stockholm,  writes  under  date  of  July 
29,  that  he  is  recommending  post- 
ponement of  decision  at  Nurnberg 
until  the  American  style  of  "bar  over 
bar"  can  be  thoroughly  examined.) 

Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
tentative  meeting  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  committees  will 
arrange  for  the  editing  of  an  inter- 
national encyclopaedia  of  music  nota- 
tion for  the  blind  in  English — an  en- 
largement, as  it  were,  of  the  Key  to 
Musical  Braille  already  published. 
Closer  international  cooperation  than 
this  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  under 
present  conditions. 

In  closing  I  extend  to  all  persons 
interested  in  music  for  the  blind  a 
welcome  to  communicate  with  Mr.  E. 
L.  Gardiner,  Director  of  Music,  Per- 
kins Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  Basset  Hough,  Director  of  Music, 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Helen  Mc- 
Dougal  James,  Director  of  Music, 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson- 
ville ;  with  Superintendents  Messrs. 
Van  Cleve,  Allen,  and  Woolston ;  and 
with  me.     All  of  us  are  officially  or 

****See    Appendix 


directly  responsible  in  matters  of  em- 
bossed music  which  so  vitally  con- 
cern fifteen  per  cent  of  the  self-sup- 
porting blind  of  the  United  States  and 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
our  schools    for  the  blind. 

Appendix  —  June,  J  925 

**  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  Music-Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Institute,  London, 
writes  that  an  ink-printed  (or  letter-press) 
edition  of  the  "1922  Revised  Braille  Music 
Notation"  is  now  being  prepared  in  London 
under  his  supervision.  This  key  is,  of 
course,  an  explanation  of  the  signs  and 
methods   used  at  the  National   Institute. 

Mr.  Watson  also  writes  that  he  is  pre- 
paring an  article  on  Braille  music  for  the 
new  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music,  now  making  in  London.  He  has 
asked  me  for  information  concerning 
American  work  in  Braille  music  production. 

***  Mr.  Alejandro  Meza,  active  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  Mexico  and  an  excellent 
musician,  recently  visited  Chicago  and 
while  there  broadcast  a  concert  of  his  own 
compositions.  Before  leaving  Mexico  he 
gave  a  similar  performance  under  the  aus- 
pices  of   the    Mexican   University. 

****  Letters  have  been  received  from 
Sweden  and  Russia  expressing  great  inter- 
est in,  and  in  some  cases,  preference  for, 
our  American  style  of  Braille  music,  called 
"bar  over  bar."  Much  of  this  interest  is 
due  to  an  explanation  of  the  method,  to- 
gether with  a  piece  of  music,  published 
by  Mr.  Harald  Thilander  in  the  Esperanta 
Ligilo  and  the  Scandinavian  Braille  Music 
Magazine.  Mr.  Thilander,  although  him- 
self blind  and  deaf,  operates  a  private 
Braille  press  in  Stockholm,  and  is,  because 
of  his  fine  character  and  intelligence,  one 
of  the  foremost  influences  for  progress  in 
the    world's    work    for    the    blind. 

The  Ink-Print  Copy  of  the  Key 
to  Musical  Braille 

In  June,  1923,  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  whereby  I  undertook  to  revise  com- 
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pletely  the  Key  to  Musical  Braille,  to  pre- 
pare it  to  be  critically  examined  by  a 
representative  committee  and  thereafter  to 
have  it  published  in  both  Braille  and  ink 
by  the  American  Printing  House,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  We  hoped  to  accomplish 
this  in  a  few  months,  for  the  demand  for 
the  text  has  been  strongly  felt  for  several 
years.  But  much  research  and  experimen- 
tation had  to  be  made — in  some  instances 
leading  to  important  discoveries.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries  is 
the  so-called  "sight  method"  of  writing 
songs  so  they  may  be  read  at  first  "sight" 
more  or  less  fluently.  My  first  true  thrill 
in  this  connection  came  last  December  when 
I  heard  a  class  of  girls  (all  good  readers) 
sing  four-part  harmony  throughout  a 
simple  folk-tune  they  had  never  heard.  But 
although  a  greater  or  lesser-  degree  of 
"sight-reading"  is  an  absolute  possibility, 
the  points  of  psychology  involved  in  the 
processes  of  memorizing  are  still  a  puzzle. 

— L.    W.    RODENBERG 

POSTAL  RATES 

THE  recent  change  in  postal  rates 
has  raised  in  many  persons' 
minds  the  question  of  how  the 
postage  on  Braille  letters  has  been 
affected.  Accordingly  the  Post- 
master of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
asked  to  write  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  an  official  letter 
stating  the  exact  situation  covering 
the  postal  rates  on  embossed  reading 
material   for  the  blind. 

This  letter  is  printed  below. 
UNITED  STATES  POST  OFFICE 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  5,  1925 
American   Foundation   for  the  Blind, 

Inc., 
Gentlemen : — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  1, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  law  which  pro- 
vides that  all  letters  written  in  point 
print  or  raised  characters  used  by  the 


blind,  when  unsealed,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails  as  third 
class  matter.  However,  the  postage 
rate  for  third  class  matter  is  iy2  cents 
for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2 
ounces,  whereas  it  was,  prior  to  April 
15,   one   cent    for   each   2   ounces. 

Reading  matter  in  raised  characters 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  unsealed 
packages  not  exceeding  4  pounds  in 
weight  and  containing  no  advertising 
or  other  matter  whatever,  is  entitled 
to  transmission  in  the  mails  free  of 
postage,  when  sent  by  public  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  or  by  public  li- 
braries, as  a  loan  to  blind  readers, 
or  when  returned  by  the  latter  to  such 
institutions   or   public   libraries. 

Magazines,  periodicals  and  other 
regularly  issued  publications  in  raised 
characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
which  contain  no  advertisements  and 
for  which  no  subscription  fee  is 
charged  are  admissible  to  the  United 
States  mails  free  of  postage. 

Volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
parts  thereof  in  raised  characters  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  which  do  not 
contain  advertisements,  furnished  by 
an  organization,  institution,  or  associ- 
ation not  conducted  for  private  profit, 
to  a  blind  person  without  charge  may 
be  transmitted  in  the  United  States 
mails  free  of  postage;  when  furnished 
by  such  organization,  institution,  or 
association,  to  a  blind  person  at  a 
price  not  more  than  the  cost  price 
thereof  they  may  be  transmitted  at 
the  postage  rate  of  one  cent  for  each 
pound  or   fraction  of  a  pound. 

Letters  for  the  blind  which  may  be 
mailed   as   third   class   matter   can   be 
sent  without  any  special  arrangements. 
Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)     J.  J.  Kiely, 


The  Possibilities  of  Audible  Machine  Reading 

Scientific  Developments  May  Replace    Cumbersome    Touch  Reading   With 
an   Electro-mechanical  Device   Which  Will  Read  Aloud. 

By  Charles  Magee  Adams 


ANYONE  who  has  even  a  casual 
familiarity  with  the  blind  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  part  touch  reading 
has  played  in  the  present-day  progress 
toward  a  solution  of  their  problems. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such 
things  as  education,  professional  and 
vocational  success,  recreation,  and 
even  happiness  itself  could  have  been 
possible  without  it  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  the  whole  structure  of 
modern  blind  attainment  rests  square- 
ly on  the  work  of  such  pioneers  as 
Louis  Braille  and  those  who  built 
their  beginnings  into  the  international 
chain  of  libraries  and  printing  plants 
that  now  serve  the  blind. 

But  as  is  often  the  case,  these  re- 
sults, so  worth  while  in  themselves, 
have  monopolized  attention  to  such  an 
extent  that  touch  reading  has  come 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  only  practi- 
cable form  of  reading  for  the  blind. 
Efforts  looking  toward  improvement 
have  been  limited  to  refinements  of 
method  and  material  such  as  uniform 
type,  better  paper,  better  printing,  and 
the  fact  that  touch  reading  has  serious 
inherent  shortcomings  and  that  some 
different  method  of  reading  with  su- 
perior characteristics  might  be  pos- 
sible has  been  pretty  generally  ob- 
scured, not  to  say  overlooked. 

Yet    touch    reading    does     possess 
serious  shortcomings  as  anyone  at  all 
familiar  with   it  is  aware,   shortcom- 
ings   of    two    kinds,    mechanical    and 
*   New    York    Point    Print 


psychological,  and  by  far  the  most 
serious  of  the  mechanical  is  the  cost. 

Expensive  equipment  is  necessary 
for  stereotyping  and  printing  em- 
bossed material.  The  processing  and 
type  of  paper  and  binding  required 
for  first-class  work  is  also  expensive, 
and  the  result  is  that,  per  volume  of 
matter  published,  the  cost  of  puncto- 
graphic  ranges  from  two  to  as  high 
as  nine  or  ten  times  that  of  ink  print- 
ing. 

Further,  embossed  matter  is  in- 
herently bulky  in  spite  of  interpoint- 
ing,  contractions,  and  close  spacing, 
as  the  *Bible  in  eleven  volumes,  each 
a  comfortable  armful,  bears  rather 
ponderous  witness,  and  what  makes 
this  as  well  as  the  cost  doubly  a  dis- 
advantage is  the  lack  of  durability. 

Punctographic  printing  done  from 
the  best  of  plates  on  the  best  of  paper 
does  not  have  a  legible  life  that  can 
begin  to  compare  with  the  cheapest 
of  ink  printing.  So  all  in  all,  touch 
reading  proves  to  be  far  from  in- 
vulnerable mechanically,  and  psycho- 
logically it  is  even  less  impressive. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  touch  is 
one  of  the  least  useful  of  the  senses. 
Its  sensitivity  is  affected  by  so  many 
factors  over  which  control  is  difficult 
or  impossible,  such  as  the  character 
of  the  skin,  temperature,  otherwise 
imperceptible  dirt  or  dust,  even  the 
length  of  the  nails.  Worse  than  that, 
its  rate  of  fatigue  is  terrifically  high 

(Continued    on     page    50) 
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MUSTERED  OUT 

EVERGREEN  is  now  closing.    In 
I   a  few  weeks  the  teachers  on  the 
staff   will    be    out    of    positions. 
Are  we  going  to   see  that  they   find 
lucrative  employment  ? 

When  our  men  were  returning  from 
the  War  our  newspapers,  magazines, 
pastors,  officers  of  our  business  and 
social    organizations — in    short    every 
moulder  of  public  opinion,  was  urg- 
ing us  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  who 
served    their   country    in    its    time    of 
need     were     given     good     positions 
upon  their  return  home.    For  the  most 
part  this  was   done.     Now  after  the 
war-time  enthusiasm  is  over  a  small 
group  of  men  and  women  who  have 
rendered     devoted     service     to     their 
country,  is  being  mustered  out.     The 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  were 
to   perform   necessarily   required  that 
they  be  called  to  their  country's  ser- 
vice  just   as   most  of   the   men   were 
coming  home.     Now  the  Government 
has   decided   that   their   task   is   com- 
pleted and  they  are  about  to  be  dis- 
charged. 


What  arc  we,  as  workers  for  the 

blind,  going  to  do  about  it?  All  of 
these  men  and  women  are  persons  of 
much  more  than  average  ability.  Are 
we  going  to  let  them  take  their  places 
at  the  end  of  the  line  because  they 
had  the  courage  and  the  sense  of  duty 
which  impelled  them  to  take  these 
teaching  positions  which  they  knew 
to  be  temporary?  Are  we  going  to 
let  these  men  and  women  suffer  be- 
cause they  stuck  to  the  ship  until  it 
reached  the  end  of  the  voyage? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fitness  of 
these     Evergreen     teachers     will     be 
seriously  considered  by   every   super- 
intendent or  executive  secretary  of  an 
institution   or   other   organization    for 
the  blind,  when  he  is  making  up  his 
staff  for  the  coming  year.     In  another 
part    of   this    issue   you    will    find    an 
account  of  the  work  done  by  those  of 
the    retiring    staff    who    are    without 
sight.     If  you  think  you  have  a  place 
for  any  of  them  and  wish  further  in- 
formation, we   will  be   glad  to  assist 
you  in  getting  a  proper  appraisal  of 
their  qualifications.     There  are  one  or 
two  with  sight  not  listed  in  this  issue, 
who  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  the 
"profession."      Meanwhile    let   us   all 
give    these    earnest,    tireless    workers 
our   most    heartfelt   thanks    for   what 
they  have  achieved  under  very  trying 
circumstances.     We  hope  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  never  again  call  for  similar 
services.     If  he  does  we  trust  that  the 
treatment    accorded    these    people    by 
the  ''profession"  will  be  such  as  will 
enable  the  best  of  our  workers  to  re- 
spond to  their  country's  call  without 
misgivings  as  to  their  future. 

R.  B.  Irwin 


Music    Through  Hearing  and  Feeling 


By   Marion    Kappes 


THERE   is   a   popular   belief   that 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight 
are    blessed    with   extraordinary 
hearing    powers.      Perhaps    to    be    a 
music  teacher  among  the  blind  is  the 
surest   way   to   realize   the    fallacy   of 
this,  and  at   the   same  time  to  prove 
that  most  of  us  who  are  blessed  with 
sight  have  a  feeble  and  useless  hear- 
ing apparatus.     Those  who  have  eyes 
and    hear  not    would   consider   them- 
selves    quite     incapable     of     learning 
music    without    letting   their    eyes    do 
the   heaviest   share   of   the  work.     In 
classes  for  the  blind,   music  must  be 
learned  without  eyes ;  in  sight  saving 
classes,   eyes    are   not    allowed   to    do 
the  part  that  is  usually  allotted  in  the 
process   of   learning   music.      But   we 
who    have    attacked    the    problem — if 
such    it    be — of    teaching    music    in 
Braille  and  sight  saving  classes,  have 
found  that  the   real  problem  resolves 
itself  down  to  a  revaluation  of  music, 
and  a  realization  of  the  essential  fact, 
which    has    escaped    so    many    of   us, 
that    Music   is   an   art    which    is   con- 
cerned with  hearing  and  feeling,  and, 
except     in     a     secondary     way,     has 
nothing  to  do  with  sight.    Many  of  us 
would  be  better  musicians  if  we  were 
sightless.      It    is    so    easy    for    us    to 
use   our  eyes  that  we   are  constantly 
letting  them  interfere  with  what  ears 
could  and  should  be  doing  unaided. 

It  is  true  that  music  as  it  has  de- 
veloped has  taken  unto  itself  as  a 
means  of  transmission  and  communi- 
cation a  written  language,  a  very  in- 


adequate system  of  notation,  which, 
unfortunately,  has  come  to  assume 
greater  importance  than  it  merits. 
Music  study  too  often  begins  and 
ends  in  the  printed  page.  As  sure  as 
it  does,  the  soul  of  music  is  lost.  It 
is  easy  and  rather  sentimental  to  talk 
about  the  soul  of  music  but  it  is  usu- 
ally a  vague  and  difficult  process  to 
find  it,  much  less  teach  it.  Fortun- 
ately there  are  enlightened  musicians 
— still  too  few — who  have  redis- 
covered that  music  is  first  and  last 
an  art  of  feeling  and  hearing  and 
who  moreover  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  cleverness  to  build  teaching 
methods  based  entirely  on  this  belief. 
We  who  are  applying  similar  methods 
with  handicapped  children  feel  there- 
fore a  double  assurance  that  it  is 
wholly  possible  to  teach  music  in  a 
sight  saving  way  and  also  that  we  are 
thereby  teaching  music  itself  in  the 
truest  way. 

In  developing  music  as  a  special 
subject  in  the  Braille  and  sight  saving 
classes  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools, 
our  aims  are  these : 

(i)  We  would  teach  our  children 
to  hear  music  with  pleasure,  with  dis- 
crimination, and  with  appreciation — 
partly  conscious  and  partly  uncon- 
scious of  the  art  whereby  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

(2)  We  would  use  music  as  a 
means  to  stimulate,  regulate,  and 
control  physical  activity  and  mental 
and  emotional  response. 

(3)  We  would  teach  the  children 
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to  produce — with  their  voices  or  on 
an  instrument,  music  which  is  an  ex- 
pression of  creative  impulse ;  it  may 
be  original  as  to  content,  or  it  may  be 
imitative  as  to  form  and  tune;  it  must 
be  something  from  within. 

(4)  Last  and  least,  we  would 
teach  pupils  to  read,  memorize  and 
interpret  music  from  notation,  with  a 
maximum  of  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation, and  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion to  the  characters  themselves. 

Looking  toward  these  ends,  we  are 
developing  means  of  presentation  and 
methods    of   organization. 

It  seems  of  primary  importance  to 
us  that  all  music  material  used  shall 
be  such  that  we  may  fairly  expect 
the  children  to  listen  to  it  with  pleas- 
ure, with  discrimination,  and  with  ap- 
preciation. This  does  not  mean 
simply  that  all  music  chosen  should 
have  artistic  value.  That  is  both  too 
trite  and  too  ambiguous  to  say.  It 
means  that  it  is  worth  while  to  select 
music  which,  besides  being  technically 
suitable  and — for  sight  saving  pupils 
— clearly  printed,  will  also  contain 
some  outstanding  characteristic  of 
form,  feeling,  harmony,  rhythm  or 
melody.  Every  piece  of  music  studied 
may  contribute  both  to  technique  and 
appreciation. 

As  a  regular  part  of  musical  in- 
struction we  include  ear  training. 
Pupils  must  learn  to  hear,  and  ana-* 
lyze  through  hearing,  chords,  inter- 
vals, scales  and  musical  construction. 

Musical  education  is  definitely 
furthered  by  classes  in  eurhythmies 
— groups  of  children  hearing  music 
and  moving  about  the  room  in  strict 
physical  interpretation  of  the  rhythms 
that  they  hear,  or  themselves  creating 
musical  rhythms  with  their  bodies  or 


on  an  instrument.  In  the  euryth- 
mics  classes  are  taught  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  rhythmic  notation, — quarter 
notes,  eighth  notes,  halves,  etc.;  ~/A, 
24,  and  more  unusual  measures  such 
as  r'/.i  and  V8 ;  also  elements  of  ex- 
pression such  as  piano,  forte,  cres- 
cendo, diminuendo,  and  ritardando. 
These  are  learned  wholly  through 
hearing  the  effect  and  responding 
with  *  appropriate  physical  action. 
The  written  symbol  is  taught  only 
when  and  if  it  is  to  be  used.  At  the 
same  time  training  is  given  in  steadi- 
ness, quick  response,  control,  balance, 
and  many  other  qualities  of  physical 
and  mental  reaction  essential  to  the 
musician  and  to  all  normal  beings. 
Incidentally,  these  classes  often  give 
the  greatest  fun  in  the  whole  day's 
curriculum;  the  kind  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment that  stimulates  all  the  learning 
centers  and  makes  music  study  a 
profitable  game  for  musical  and  un- 
musical alike. 

All  of  the  children  in  these  classes, 
or  if  not  all  at  least  those  in  the  lower 
grades,  should  have  the  benefit  of  class 
work  in  music.  In  Cleveland  it  has 
also  become  possible  to  give  individu- 
al lessons  on  the  piano  or  on  band 
instruments  to  most  of  the  children 
who  apply  for  them.  We  try  to  lo- 
cate and  cultivate  talent — we  have 
used  the  Saeshore  Tests  of  Musical 
Talent  to  some  extent.  We  try  also 
to  give  opportunity  to  those  whose 
desire  is  greater  than  their  talent.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  often  find 
it  expedient  to  give  piano  lessons  to 
those  who  have  no  piano  at  home  for 
practice,  although  in  certain  cases  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  practice  at 
school.  Pupils  who  show  any  apti- 
tude   for   music   are   always   in   some 
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way  provided  with  an  instrument. 
For  those  whose  eye  conditions  neces- 
sitate the  greatest  limitation  in  the 
use  of  the  eyes,  we  emphasize  group 
work  rather  than  individual  lessons, 
believing  that  the  gain  is  greater  and 
the  temptation  to  use  the  eyes  less. 
There  are  also  certain  eye  conditions 
which  are  aggravated  by  the  playing 
of  wind  instruments. 

For  those  who  are  handicapped  per- 
haps more  than  for  others  the  socidl 
value  of  music  should  be  considered. 
It  is  not  enough  that  musical  achieve- 
ments should  measure  up  to  certain 
standards  satisfying  to  the  teacher, 
they  must  prove  of  value  in  the  child's 
social  scheme.  Can  the  sight  saving 
children  sing  the  songs  that  the  other 
children  in  the  school  sing?  Can  they 
listen  to  a  concert  by  the  school  or- 
chestra and  give  an  intelligent  account 
of  it  afterward?  Can  Mary  play  the 
accompaniments  to  the  songs  the 
other  girls  and  boys  sing?  Can  Joe 
play  his  piece  well  enough  for  the 
class  to  make  a  pattern  to  it  in  eu- 
rhythmies ?  Can  Johnny  play  a  school 
march,  and  can  Anna  Marie  entertain 
the  Sunday  School  Club  when  it  meets 
at  her  home  ?  These  questions  are 
valid  tests  for  our  accomplishments 
and  we  will  do  well  if  we  measure  up 
to  them. 

We  have  among  our  classes  a  Boys' 
Band  of  which  we  are  very  proud. 
This  opportunity  for  ensemble  work, 
for  gaining  experience  and  for  giving 
entertainment  to  others  is  of  the  very 
highest  social  value. 

And  now,  since  our  pupils  cannot 
become  complete,  modern,  independ- 
ent musicians,  free  to  discover  what 
others  have  created,  unless  they  can 
use  the  written  language  of  music — 


either  Braille  notation  or  ink  print — 
the  question  of  music  reading  must 
be  considered.  Teach  first  how  music 
sounds,  what  it  does ;  experiment  with 
the  voice,  with  instruments,  with 
musical  values  and  rhythmical  mo- 
tion, and  you  are  giving  the  content 
of  music.  When  the  notation  sym- 
bols are  taught  they  should  have  an 
immediate  and  definite  meaning.  And 
this  will  be  true  if  sufficient  prelim- 
inary training  through  rhythm  and 
ear  work  can  be  given.  The  musical 
idea  expressed  through  symbols 
should  be  quickly  grasped,  the  printed 
page  put  aside,  the  content  imaged  in 
an  auditory  and  muscular  sense, 
memorized,  practised,  and  expressed. 

Blind  pupils  use  Braille  music, 
sight  saving  pupils  use  large  type. 
The  process  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Blind  pupils  cannot  read  at  sight ; 
sight  saving  pupils  should  not.  Here 
is  probably  the  only  real  difference 
between  our  work  in  music  and  that 
with  children  of  normal  sight.  Read- 
ing at  sight — quick  translation  of 
what  is  seen  into  muscular  action, 
is  an  important  goal  with  children  of 
normal  vision.  Our  children  must 
memorize.  They  will  read,  think, 
and  then  play  or  sing,  and  this  is 
probably  the  best  way  for  anyone  who 
is  memorizing  music. 

In  teaching  memorizing  from  note 
we  emphasize  the  quick  recognition 
of  repeated  phrases,  of  melodic  shapes 
and  rhythmic  patterns.  Such  practice 
is  distinctly  sight  saving  as  well  as 
musically  sound.  Much  of  the  music 
we  use  is  copied  by  hand.  We  have 
evolved  a  way  of  leaving  the  meas- 
ures occupied  by  repeated  phrases 
blank,  marking  the  passage  simply 
A,  B  or  C  according  to  the  marking 
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determined  upon  for  the  original  pas- 
sages. This  can,  of  course,  be  done 
only  in  connection  with  music  study. 
The  pupil  must  understand  the 
scheme,  which  depends  wholly  upon 
musical  construction. 

Finger  marks  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  principles  of  finger- 
ing are  carefully  taught.  Correct 
fingering  depends  on  feeling  and 
understanding  rather  than  upon  eyes. 
Exercises  may  be  given  by  rote  or 
better  still  may  be  invented.  A  small 
blackboard  with  permanent  staff  lines 
which  may  be  placed  on  or  near  the 
piano  is  useful  for  practice  in  quick 
grasping  of  melodic  patterns,  chord 
arrangements,  rhythmic  groupings, 
etc. 

If  any  laws  and  precepts  for  the 
teaching  of  music  have  developed  out 
of  our  experiments  in  the  Cleveland 
classes  they  are  these : 

Music  for  children  is  rightfully  a 
joyful  experience.  Never  allow  joy 
to  be  lost  in  zeal  for  achievement. 
Music  study  need  not  be  made  a  game 
— -it  is  an  absorbing  game  inherently. 

Programs  should  not  be  so  fixed 
that  they  cannot  stand  interruption. 
If  any  child  has  heard  a  concert  or 
even  a  street  band,  perhaps  the  whole 
class  will  benefit  more  by  hearing 
about  that  than  by  continuing  the 
study  of  half  notes  begun  in  the  last 
lesson.  Lawrence  came  to  his  piano 
lesson  the  other  day  and  announced 
before  he  reached  the  piano  that  when 
he  was  trying  the  G  scale  he  found 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  so,  of  course, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson  and  not  the  G  scale ; 
for  after  all,  scales  are  not  useful 
unless  we  can  use  them  for  tunes. 
•   Think    about    music    in    general    a 


great  deal  yourself,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  bringing  too  much  into  one 
lesson  ;  pupils  arc  stimulated  by  a  look- 
ahead  at  all  there  is  to  know  about 
music.  It  was  not  discouragement 
that  made  big  Ernest,  beginning  piano 
lessons  in  the  sixth  grade,  stop  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  lesson  to  scratch 
his  head  and  remark,  "Gee,  what  a 
lot  a  fellow  can  learn!" 

Consider  the  fact  that  for  many 
children,  especially  boys,  expression 
on  an  instrument  is  much  less  of  a 
strain  upon  self-consciousness  than  is 
the  use  of  the  voice.  Such  simple 
instruments  as  drums,  cymbals  and 
triangles  may  help  to  train  musicians. 

Remember  that  folk  dances  and 
singing  games  do  not  necessarily 
further  musical  education.  Sometimes 
they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 
They  may  be  more  needed  for  their 
physical  or  recreational  value.  If 
you  wish  them  to  count  in  musical 
training  choose  those  in  which  you 
can  recognize  definite  value  for  musi- 
cianship and  emphasize  this. 

Encourage  playing  by  ear.  Chil- 
dren delight  in  picking  out  songs  that 
they  know  and  with  a  little  help  they 
will  learn  to  harmonize  them.  No 
better  music  training  exists  than  such 
a  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  rightness 
in  music. 

In  teaching  music  reading,  remem- 
ber the  advances  that  have  been  made 
recently  in  the  teaching  of  literary 
reading.  We  have  progressed  from 
the  teaching  of  letters  to  teaching 
words,  phrases  and  sentences.  Simil- 
arly in  music.  Approach  it  in  a  larger 
way.  There  is  value  in  teaching  a 
more  general  and  a  less  particular 
reading  of  musical  thought. 

Cherish    every   attempt   at   original 
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expression  whether  it  be  making  a 
new  rhythm  on  the  triangle,  playing 
an  old  piece  in  a  new  key,  or  singing 
an  original  song.  One  second  grade 
youngster  used  to  read  a  story  from 
his  Aldine  Reader  and  then  sing  a 
song  to  it  or  play  it  on  the  piano. 
Michael,  in  the  fourth  grade,  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  learning  a  piece, 
but  he  found  of  his  own  accord  all 
of  the  major  scales  on  the  piano,  even 
the  G-flat  scale,  and  he  could  name 
every  note  too.  Junior  delighted  his 
teacher  by  coming  to  his  second  les- 
son saying,  "Here  is  something  I  made 
for  you." — It  was  just  five  notes  up 
and  five  notes  down  but  he  had  made 


it.  Ellis  will  take  his  recess  time  to 
find  a  new  harmonization  for  "Old 
Black  Joe,"  or  sometimes  he  "dreams" 
a  pattern  for  the  eurhythmies  class  to 
use  for  the  piece  he  plays  for  them  ; 
while  Ronald — always  in  trouble  at 
home  and  in  disgrace  at  school,  known 
as  lazy,  shiftless,  sulky  and  a  whole 
long  list  of  other  uncomplimentary 
adjectives  —  Roland  finds  dignity, 
grace,  serious  purpose,  and  radiant 
happiness  with  a  baton  in  his  hand, 
leading  the  marching  class  through 
measures  of  }i,  4/4  or  V4  time  at  his 
will.  We  have  found  in  more  cases 
than  one  that  music  can  be  not  only 
sight    saving   but    personality    saving. 
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She  was  well  equipped  for  the  work. 
Essentially  artistic,  she  had  been  a 
musician  and  teacher  of  music  of 
no  small  ability,  having  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
but  gradually  her  love  of  literature 
superseded  other  interests  and  became 
her  vocation  and  avocation.  She  re- 
ceived library  training  at  the  school 
in  Albany,  New  York,  when  such  a 
course  was  an  innovation  for  young 
women  and  had  few  apostles  or  dis- 
ciples. She  first  put  her  training  into 
service  by  cataloguing  the  library  of 
Acadia  College  at  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  her  father  was  the  hon- 
ored president. 

Miss  Sawyer's  work  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution was  concerned  with  the  cir- 
culation of  embossed  books,  a  much 
smaller  task  then  than  now  when  free 
mail  transportation  permits  Perkins 
library  benefits  to  extend  all  over  the 


country.  She  very  soon  began  to  real- 
ize and  develop  the  great  possibilities 
of  her  charge  and  was  instrumental 
in  making  the  library  the  living  organ- 
ism that  it  has  become.  Little  by  little 
the  cares  of  the  aging  librarian  slipped 
onto  Miss  Sawyer's  quietly  efficient 
shoulders  and  resulted  in  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  that  has 
never  ceased.  Miss  Sawyer  assumed 
all  the  duties  of  accessioning,  cata- 
loguing, preparing  statistics  and  rec- 
ords and  other  technicalities  of  the 
position.  She  never  relinquished  them 
and  the  general  charge  of  the  large 
and  important  library  became  entirely 
hers,  although  since  1904  she  had  an 
assistant  who  took  over  the  circulation 
of  embossed  literature  with  which 
Miss  Sawyer  began. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Anagnos,  then  director 
of     Perkins     Institution,    visited     the 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


ABRAHAM    HAITOWITSCH,    BLIND    VIOLINIST 

The  Romance  of  High  Courage 

By  Norma  Gwendolyn   Cheyne 

THE    end    of    the    year    19 16    in  being  mobilized,  men  were  marching 

Russia — what    a    time !      Great  everywhere,   and   not   the   men   alone, 

days   those   were   in    Petrograd.  but  the  women  also,  for  the  Russian 

War  had  been  declared,  soldiers  were  women?     You  know  what  they  are — 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men ! 
Shdulder  to  shoulder  they  poured 
through  the  streets  of  Petrograd,  or 
greeted  the  incoming  trains,  or  waved 
good-bye  to  the  outgoing  ones.  The 
roofs  of  the  trains  were  alive  with 
men,  the  windows  were  wedged  with 
them.  Here  and  there  an  arm  or  a 
leg  dangled  precariously  from  a  win- 
dow, that  being  the  only  place  where 
there  was  any  room  left.  Nowhere 
outside  of  *  Petrograd  were  such 
scenes  enacted. 

By  December,  wounded  men  were 
being  brought  into  the  city  and  ex- 
citement had  begun  to  give  way  be- 
fore the  grim,  dark  reality  of  war. 
Twenty-five  millions  of  men  were 
mobilized  in  Russia  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  1916,  Petrograd  first  tasted  the 
e<\^  of  the  rjiTter  cup  that  she,  with 
o(1icr  nations,  was  to  draii^so  deeply. 
After  a  little  while,  the  hospitals  had 
jfb  more  room  for  the  men,  so  the 
/  private  h epics  were  thrown  open  to 
receive  tlffcm.    j£es,  those  were  dark 

ejrrograd — there     was     no 

for    anything    save    war 

ded    men.       Music?      The 

Russia  had  been  trans- 
mit the  noise  of  the  battle- 
heiV  raged  the  finished  bar- 
barity of  'Virilized"  warfare.  Men 
wei^R  cominr  home  horribly  mangled 
and  mentalljl  dazed,  and  women  were 
scrubbing  hoVpital  floors,  nursing  the 
wounded,  a  lid,  later  on,  organizing 
their  Battalion  of  Death.  The  music 
of  Russia  was  war — terrible  war! 

In  the  micfet  of  Petrograd's  agony, 
a  young  bljiid  violinist  was  being 
turned  on  tilt  Potter's  wheel  of  suf- 
fering. Ah|ady  his  blindness  had 
stamped  his  fmusic  with  passion  and 
yearning,    and    now    had    come   those 


.  davs   -in 
f 
morel  r 


days  in  Petrograd,  to  charge  it  with 
the  deepened  tones  of  sympathy  and 
pain.  Privation  also  claimed  him  for 
her  own,  for  what  had  he  but  his 
music  and  his  blindness  and — music 
was  not,  for  war  had  taken  it.  Glad- 
ly would  the  boy  have  offered  him- 
self with  the  twenty-five  millions ! 
Gladly  would  he  have  played  courage 
into  the  war-torn  heart  of  Russia ! 
As  it  was,  he  did  what  he  could — his 
music  spoke  wherever  he  went.  But 
starvation  stared  him  in  the  face  and 
he  could  not  live  on  music  and  glory. 
At  last  he  turned  his  face  toward 
America,  which  from  boyhood  days 
had  been  the  land  of  his  dreams. 
There  opportunity  beckoned,  and 
faithful  labor  and  earnest  young 
genius  would  have  their  reward.  Was 
die  deceived?  Listen  to  the  story  as 
Abraham  Haitowitsch  himself  told 
it  to  the  writer  recently,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  beautiful  Plymouth 
Institute  in  Brooklyn.  It  w7as  a  story 
of  high  courage  and  noble  endeavor. 
The  story  of  a  brave  boy  who,  denied 
the  boon  of  physical  vision,  yet  ac- 
quired and  developed  an  intense  in- 
ner consciousness  of  the  beautiful, 
cultivated  his  inherent  passion  for 
music,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will, 
overcame  apparently  unsurmountable 
obstacles. 

Haitowitsch  was  born  in  Russia 
thirty-one  years  ago.  When  he  was 
two  years  old,  a  fall  from  a  high 
chair  paralyzed  the  optic  nerve  and 
destroyed  his  sight.  His  parents  spent 
their  entire  fortune  in  an  effort  to  aid 
the  boy,  but  without  avail — he  was 
hopelessly  blind-  His  passionate  de- 
light in  music  led  his  mother  to  buy 
her  wee  blind  son  a  tiny  violin  and 
after  that — Abraham  and  music  were 
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synonymous.  A  few  years  later  the 
hoy  made  up  his  mind  that  lie  was 
going  to  become  a  violin  virtuoso! 
He  was  going  to  master  a  repertoire 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  selections! 
How  was  he  to  realize  his  ambition? 
With  that  determination  of  purpose 
that  has  marked  his  entire  career, 
Abraham  Haitowitsch  commenced  to 
work  toward  his  goal. 

He  had  learned  to  read  and  to  write 
Braille,  so  he  procured  a  Braille  print- 
ing frame  and  with  a  small  punch, 
like  a  shoemaker's  awl,  commenced 
to  punch  out  musical  characters  as 
they  were  dictated  to  him.  The  regu- 
lar Braille  system  of  musical  notation 
was  not  available,  so  the  boy  invented 
signs  as  the  need  arose  and  finally, 
through  much  toil  and  tribulation,  he 
evolved  his  own  complete  musical 
adaptation  of  the  Braille  system. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  he  entered  the 
school  for  the  blind  that  was  located 
in  his  home  town  and  was  maintained 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Czar. 
He  graduated  therefrom  in  191 1,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  went  to 
Petrograd,  and  sought  admission  to 
the  Imperial  Conservatory  but  was 
refused  because  of  his  physical  handi- 
cap. Promptly  he  appealed  to  the 
Czar,  who  had  often  visited  the  home 
town  school-  The  appeal  was  not  in 
vain,  for  the  Czar  granted  the  issu- 
ance of  an  imperial  decree  whereby 
Abraham  Haitowitsch  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  Petrograd,  there  to  pur- 
sue his  musical  studies  at  the  Imperial 
Conservatory.  During  his  student 
days  in  Petrograd,  Haitowitsch 
roomed  in  the  home  of  a  Russian 
military  officer  who  was  a  proficient 
master  of  the  cello.  Previous  pro- 
spective    landlords     had     vigorously 


objected   to  the   idea   of   having  as  a 
roomer    a    blind    violin    student    who 

would  "practice  all  day,"  but  the 
officer,  himself  a  musician,  did  not 
object,  and  Abraham,  in  his  new 
found  haven  of  refuge,  practiced  to 
his  heart's  content.  Several  concert 
successes  attended  the  young  Rus- 
sian's student  days  in  Petrograd  and 
it  was  apparent  that  a  worth-while 
musical  career  was  before  him.  Un- 
fortunately, the  year  of  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Imperial  Conservatory 
was  also  the  year  that  involved 
Russia  so  deeply  in  the  Great  War. 
We  have  already  told  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  Petrograd  in  those 
days,  and  how  Haitowitsch,  unable  to 
eke  out  an  existence,  turned  his  face 
towards  America- 
Leaving  Petrograd  and  working 
northward,  the  blind  boy  played  his 
way  into  Siberia,  which  he  found  less 
touched  by  the  hardships  of  war  than 
was  Southern  Russia.  He  played  in 
all  the  principal  Siberian  cities  with  a 
fair  amount  of  success  but,  not  to  be 
hindered  in  his  journey,  continued 
until  he  came  to  Harbin,  the  last  of 
the  Russian  outposts,  situated  well 
within  the  Manchurian  borders.  From 
Harbin  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  then 
on  to  Yokohama,  where  he  was  in- 
vited to  remain,  but  after  two  months 
there,  he  sailed  for  America's  Golden 
Gate  of  opportunity — San  Francisco. 
Having  been  told  by  the  Japanese 
doctor  at  Yokohama  that  he  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  entering 
America,  Haitowitsch  embarked  for 
the  voyage  of  twenty-five  days  with- 
out a  thought  of  trouble  ahead.  Just 
before  the  steamer  docked,  the  immi- 
gration officers  boarded  her  and  the 
blind    violinist,    called    before    them, 
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was  warned  that  he  would  be  liable 
to  deportation  on  the  grounds  of  be- 
ing a  handicapped  person  who  might 
become  a  public  charge.  Asked  what 
he  intended  to  do  to  earn  a  living, 
he  motioned  toward  his  violin  but 
was  made  to  understand  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  earn  more  than  eighty 
cents  a  day.  Taken  to  Angel  Island, 
he  was  marked  for  deportation. 

The  courage  of  the  young  Russian 
was  bent,  but  not  broken.  Knowing 
no  word  of  the  English  language,  he 
had  brought  along  what  he  had  hoped 
would  prove  adequate  to  his  needs — 
an  English  dictionary.  The  immigra- 
tion authorities  tried  their  best  to 
reach  a  degree  of  mutual  understand- 
ing but  all  conversation  had  to  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  sign 
language.  Finally,  someone  men- 
tioned an  American  who  had  once 
lived  in  Vladivostok  and  who  claimed 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language. 
The  man  was  located  and  brought  to 
the  detention  room  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. The  resultant  confusion  might 
have  originated  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  for  the  man  had  spent  only 
six  weeks  in  Russia  some  thirteen 
years  previously.  The  situation 
looked  hopeless,  so  Haitowitsch 
turned  to  his  violin  for  consolation- 
As  his  music  soared  out  of  the  de- 
tention room  and  in  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  nearby  military  hospital, 
a  music-loving  doctor  sat  up  and  took 
notice.  Haitowitsch  was  asked  to 
play  for  the  hospital  patients,  and 
gladly  consented  to  do  so.  Once 
again  his  violin  spoke  its  message  of 
courage  to  pain-racked  men  in  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  haunting  beauty 
of  Tschaikowsky's  "S  e  r  e  n  a  d  e" 
wrought  its  magic  in  the  hearts  of 
the    listening    men.     It    did    more — it 


reached  the  ears  of  Immigration 
Commissioner  Edward  White,  who, 
touched  by  the  lilting  message  of  love 
and  hope  and  surprised  at  the  skill 
of  the  unseen  violinist,  made  inquir- 
ies which  brought  the  blind  boy  be- 
fore him.  The  "Serenade''  was  played 
again,  also  a  Mendelssohn  concerto, 
and  the  Commissioner,  realizing  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  truly 
great  talent  and  convinced  that  the 
Russian  would  never  become  a  pub- 
lic charge,  ordered  the  Board  of  In- 
quiry to  convene.  Dvorak's  "Humor- 
esque,"  played  before  the  Board,  won 
an  ovation,  and  on  the  sheer  strength 
and  beauty  of  his  music,  Abraham 
Haitowitsch  was  admitted  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Commissioner  White  went  further 
— he  invited  musical  critics,  news- 
paper men  and  the  members  of  a 
prominent  women's  club  to  hear 
Haitowitsch  play.  The  Russian  was 
installed  at  a  hotel  and  stormed  with 
requests  for  interviews.  Besides  ad- 
mitting him  to  America,  the  Commis- 
sioner had  introduced  him  to  San 
Francisco.  Haitowitsch  was  later 
lured  by  the  call  of  New  York,  but 
he  confesses  to  a  deep  affection  for 
the  city  that  was  first  to  welcome  him 
to  our  shores. 

Today,  Abraham  Haitowitsch  is 
winning  a  firm  place  in  the  regard 
of  American  audiences.  Comments 
of  sincere  appreciation  have  followed 
his  appearances  in  Boston,  Provi- 
dence and   New  York. 

America  has  not  failed  Abraham 
Haitowitsch  as  the  Land  of  Oppor- 
tunity. She  is  listening  to  his  music. 
And  Haitowitsch  himself — how  does 
he  feel  toward  America?  He  has  be- 
come an  American  citizen  and  is 
proud  of   his  adopted   land. 
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Audible  Machine  Reading 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

compared  with  every  other  sense,  save 
possibly  smell,  and  in  addition — when 
it  is  remembered  that  reading  by 
touch  necessitates  a  mental  re-adjust- 
ment so  complete  that  people  who 
lose  their  sight  past  middle  life  often 
find  it  out  of  the  question  to  learn, 
the  actual  value  of  touch  does  not 
stand  particularly  high  in  the  scale  of 
the  senses. 

The  truth  is  then,  that  in  spite  of 
the  really  fine  service  it  has  rendered, 
touch  reading,  even  at  the  peak  of  its 
present  development,  is  an  inefficient 
expedient  which  has  been  tolerated 
because  nothing  better  was  available. 

What  is  something  better?  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  answering  that. 
The  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind 
have  been  dreaming  of  it  since  the 
modern  era  of  invention  began — a 
device  of  some  sort  that  would  read 
aloud  to  the  blind.  It  would  be  better 
for  two  important  reasons,  because 
of  the  four  major  senses  possessed 
by  the  blind,  hearing  is  by  far  the 
most  efficient,  and  because  it  would 
not  necessitate  the  learning  of  a  new 
alphabet  or  code. 

The  phonograph  was  thought  to 
offer  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
this  was  found  impracticable  because 
of  the  cost  and  shortness  of  records. 
A  European  inventor  eliminated  these 
objections  with  a  phonograph-like  de- 
vice that  transmitted  code.  But  this 
in  turn  brought  in  the  disadvantage 
of  learning  another  alphabet,  and  re- 
cently British  experiments  looking  to 
audible  reading  of  ink  print  have  been 
made,    so    far   with    doubtful    results. 

Some  still  more  recent  develop- 
ments  following  in  the   wake  of  the 


vacuum  tube,  however,  seem  to  hold 
out  possibilities  which  are  at  least 
worth  consideration  and  perhaps 
serious  research.  I  refer  to  the 
Phonofilm  and   Telewire. 

The  first,  designed  by  Dr.  Lee  de 
Forest  to  provide  a  synchronized  audi- 
ble setting  for  motion  pictures,  records 
and  reproduces  speech  and  music  by 
means  of  a  film  similar  to  that  used 
by  picture  machines,  and  the  second, 
designed  by  Mr.  I.  R.  Lounsberry  as 
an  adjunct  to  radio  broadcasting, 
records  and  reproduces  speech  and 
music  by  means  of  a  magnetized  steel 
wire.  Both  depend  on  the  vacuum 
tube  for  amplification.  Both  have 
proved  adequate  for  their  original 
purposes,  and  though  no  attempt  has 
been  made  so  far  as  I  know  to  adapt 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  blind  and 
I  cannot  even  state  positively  that 
either  would  be  practicable,  it  see>ns 
to  me  that  they  or  some  kindreff  form 
of  electro-mechanical  device  for  read- 
ing audibly /o  the  blind  now  hold  out 
possibilities  definite  „.  '  enough  a$d 
promisino^enoidgh  to  warrant  the  et 
penditur/  qf  rnon^y  and  exptriirfental 
effort  by  those  interested  in  the  blind' 
cause.  \    j 

Threfe  points\will  have  to  be  de- 
termined definitely :  first,  whether  a 
device  of  .this  so  lit  is  practicable  for 
thefuses  of  the  blir|d  ;  second,  whether 
it  can  be  produce^  at  a  price  within 
reach  of  the  average  blind  person; 
and  third,  whether  an  adequate  record 
manufacturing  and  distributing  or- 
ganization can  be  established.  These 
are  technical  and  commercial  prob- 
lems which  can  be  solved  only  by 
careful  test  and  investigation.  But 
the  results  held  up  as  a  prize  make 
the  effort  necessary  for  solution  su- 
premely worth  while. 
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At  the  risk  of  seeming-  somewhat 
fanciful  they  would  be  something  as 
follows:  no  elaborate  stereotyping  or 
printing  equipment;  the  reader's  voice 
recorded  on  master  film  or  reel  of 
wire  much  as  phonograph  records  are 
made ;  duplicates  made  in  number 
from  this  master,  possibly  by  auto- 
matic equipment ;  reels  or  films  dis- 
tributed much  as  books  are  from  li- 
braries ;  and  a  blind  person  who 
wished  to  read — fitting  one  into  a  ma- 
chine no  more  difficult  to  operate  than 
a  radio  set,  donning"  a  pair  of  head 
phones  and  listening1  to  a  pleasant 
voice. 

This  is  not  an  unqualified  prophecy, 
of  course.  The  evidence  at  hand  is 
far  too  slender  to  justify  anything 
of  that  sort.  It  is  simply  a  glimpse 
into  the  possibilities  taken  with  the 
hope  of  kindling  some  creative  im- 
agination. 

Many  bound  by  ties  of  habit  and 
loyalty  to  touch  reading  which  has 
served  them  so  faithfully  will  no 
doubt  regard  the  attempt  to  bring  in 
something  better  as  revolutionary 
and  uncalled  for.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  horse  also  served 
well  and  that  the  automobile,  the  loco- 
motive and  the  aeroplane  have  now 
all   but   supplanted   it. 

1  Yogress  has  never  come  about  by 
letting  well  enough  alone.  It  has 
come  about  always  by  being  on  the 
alert  for  the  possibilities  of  something 
better,  and  that  something  better  than 
touch  reading  can  come  about  in  the 
not  too  far  distant  future  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe,  if  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  keep  themselves 
on  the  alert  for  possibilities  science 
is  now  opening  before  them. 


Laura  M.  Sawyer  (continued) 

great  schools  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
and  came  home  fired  with  zeal  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  rich  collection 
of  literature  pertaining  to  the  blind  as 
should  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
whole  subject  and  attract  to  itself 
students  whose  knowledge  of  and 
value  to  the  work  in  general  would  be 
enhanced  by  study  of  the  collec- 
tion. Miss  Sawyer,  quick  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  such  a  special  collec- 
tion, brought  all  the  power  of  her  ex- 
ecutive ability  to  its  assembling. 

There  already  existed  a  nucleus 
that  consisted  of  a  one  page  list  in 
the  clerk's  office  and  two  continental 
periodicals — organs  of  work  for  the 
blind — Le  Valentin  Haiiy  and  Der 
Blindenfreund.  Files  or  reports  of 
kindred  schools  had  always  been  pre- 
served and  all  the  store  of  Perkins 
Institution  correspondence  and  printed 
material  had  been  treasured.  More- 
over, since  1892,  there  had  been  a 
fireproof  room  at  the  end  of  the  mu- 
seum in  South  Boston  where  these 
treasures  were  safeguarded. 

Beneath  Miss  Sawyer's  fostering 
care  the  collection  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Beginning  with  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Mell  of  Vienna — then  as  now 
the  greatest  advocate  of  and  contribu- 
tor to  this  enterprise,  who  spared  what 
he  could  from  his  own  library — the 
list  of  agents  on  the  lookout  for  de- 
sired material  grew  until  it  included 
names  from  every  nationality  and 
from  all  the  world  centers.  The  re- 
sultant collection,  dubbed  "Blindiana," 
embraces  all  printed  material  and 
available  manuscript  pertaining  to 
blindness  and  the  blind — thousands  of 
books,     pamphlets,     papers,     pictures, 
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cuttings  and  music.  In  1907  she 
compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  English 
books  in  her  collection  and  followed  it 
with  a  supplement  in  1916.  She  served 
on  the  American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
and  prepared  lists  of  embossed  acces- 
sions for  that  association  and  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Allen,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  launched  his  new 
enterprise  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Education.  This  was  an  extension 
half-course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — quite  the  most  important  ex- 
tension service  that  Perkins  Institu- 
tion has  ever  undertaken.  Ready  to 
Mr.  Allen's  hand  there  was  a  rich  and 
ample  background  for  the  study  and 
reading-  required  of  his  students  and 
behind  it  all  stood  Miss  Sawyer  and 
her  specialized  knowledge  waiting  to 
direct  them.  She  became  Mr.  Allen's 
right  hand  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
course  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
many  who  came  to  draw  upon  her 
limitless  fund  of  information  and  upon 
her  unwearied  patience  in  assisting 
them. 

"Unwearied" — that  is  a  true  de- 
scription of  her  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  enthusiasm.  Wearied  in  body  she 
did  become — it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  and  it  could  not  have  been 
obviated  since  in  her  mind  alone  there 
was  stored  the  summing  up  of  avail- 
able knowledge. 

What  a  wonderfully  apt  epitaph  to 
the  memory  and  the  value  of  Miss 
Sawyer's  life  and  service  was  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Allen's  spontaneous 
words  when  addressing  his  first  Har- 
vard class :  "Our  darling  Miss 
Sawyer!"  Well  do  her  friends  and 
associates,  taking  sorrowful  leave  of 
her,  know  that  they  will  not  look  up- 
on her  like  again. 
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An  Appreciation 

1HE  members  of  the  Committee 

on  Work  with  the  Blind  of  the 
American  Library  Association 
have  been  deeply  distressed  bv  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Laura  M.  Sawyer,  Librarian  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  wish  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  her  work- 
as  a  librarian  and  as  a  member  of 
this  Committee.  That  she  was  a  li- 
brarian of  distinction  is  recorded  in 
her  creation  of  the  remarkably  fine 
reference  library  on  the  subject  of 
blindness  owned  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. Her  ability  in  making  its 
resources  available  will  long  be  a 
grateful  memory  to  many  librarians 
and  students.  While  in  her  charge 
the  library  came  to  serve  not  only 
the  pupils  of  the  school  but  all 
readers  throughout  New  England. 
She  had  made  it  one  of  Perkins' 
highest    claims    to    service. 

She  had  been  an  active  member 
of  this  Committee  over  a  long 
period,  having  served  as  Chairman 
and  for  several  years  had  prepared 
the  Booklist  of  Braille  Books  for 
publication  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation   for   the    Blind. 

To  a  background  of  excellent 
professional  training  were  added  a 
fine  intelligence,  high  ideals  and 
great  sincerity  and  so  well  equipped 
was  she  for  her  particular  task  that 
the  loss  is  irreparable. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Institution 
and  to  her  other  associates  of  many 
years,  the  Committee  extends  its 
deep  sympathy  over  the  loss  of  an 
able  librarian  and  a  dearly  beloved 
friend. 

For  the  Committee, 
Lucille    A.    Goldthwaite, 
Chairman 
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Klapper:     Teaching    Children    to    Read.     204   pp.     Price    about    $1.50. 
J).  Appleton  and   Company,  35  West  32nd  St.,   New  York.     1915. 


ALTHOUGH  this  book  was 
published  in  1915,  it  is  still 
considered  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  reading-.  The  book 
is  full  of  just  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion that  teachers  most  want,  yet 
find  so  hard  to  locate.  In  the  first 
three  chapters,  Dr.  Klapper  pre- 
sents "The  Meaning  and  the  Prob- 
lems of  Reading,"  "The  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  of  Reading,"  and  "The 
Psychology  of  Reading,"  setting 
forth  his  premises  in  clear,  unam- 
biguous language.  Chapter  IV,  on 
"The  Pedagogy  of  Reading,"  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  comparison 
between  the  pedagogical  principles 
of  the  formalists  and  those  set  forth 
by  advocates  of  educational  or 
thought  reading  methods.  Chapters 
Y  through  VII  deal  with  the 
methods  and  subject  matter  of  pri- 
mary reading.  The  alphabetic, 
phonic,  phonetic,  synthetic  and 
analytic  methods  are  criticized,  for 
both  good  and  bad  points.  Specific 
methods,  used  widely  in  1915,  are 
discussed, — such  as,  the  Rational 
Reading  Method,  the  Sentence 
Method,  and  the  McCloskey 
Method.  In  reading  these  chapters, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
many  forward  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  development  of  read- 
ing methods  during  the  last  ten 
vears. 


A  "Questionnaire"  which  Dr. 
Klapper  offers  as  an  aid  in  choosing 
primary  reading  books  is  so  valu- 
able that  we  are  quoting  it  in  full : 
— In  studying  a  method  of  primary 
reading,  we  ask : 

1.  What  is  the  basic  theory  or 
underlying   principle  ? 

2.  How  should  it  be  classified? 

3.  What    is    the    method? 

a.  What  is  its  procedure  in 
reading  for  thought?  In  developing 
independent  reading  through  power 
in  phonics?  Are  these  two  aims 
rationally  balanced? 

b.  What  device  does  it  use, 
not  found  in   other  systems? 

c.  What  equipment  does  it 
necessitate — charts,  cards,  pictures, 
etc.? 

d.  Does  it  provide  a  manual 
for  the  teachers? 

4.  Primers    and    Readers? 

a.  Content  Aspect :  Has  con- 
tent   any   relation    to    child's    life? 

1).  Formal  Aspect :  Are  they 
graded,  progressive,  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  children?  Is 
phonics  well  treated  and  duly  em- 
phasized ? 

c.  Pedagogical  Aspect :  Well 
illustrated?  Designed  to  arouse  an 
interest   in   good   reading? 

e.  Later  Readers  and  Supple- 
mentary Readers  :  Are  they  literary 
in    aim    and    content?      Progressive 
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and  graded?    Do  they  inspire  a  love 
for  reading? 

5.  Is   the    method   as   elaborated 

consistent    with    its    theory?      Does 
it  accomplish  its  object? 

6.  How  does  it  compare  with 
others  ? 

a.  In  speed}-  results  in  me- 
chanics of  reading? 

1).  In  arousing'  activity  of 
children  and  their  love  for  reading? 

c.  In  arousing  interest  in 
teachers,  etc.  ? 

d.  In  developing  independent 
reading  through  power  of  phonics? 

e.  In  developing  habits  of 
thought   acquisition   in    reading? 

7.  Criticism  ? 

a.  Points  in  its  favor? 

b.  Its  limitations? 

c.  Is  the  method  in  harmony 
with  the  best  theories  of  the  psy- 
chology, pedagogy  and  hygiene  of 
reading? 

At  the  present  time  supplemen- 
tary reading  lists  are  being  altered 
to  include  books  of  an  informational 
character  which  can  be  used  to 
correlate  reading  with  other  sub- 
jects. Except  for  this  slight  reser- 
vation as  to  supplementary  readers, 
these  questions  can  safely  be  ap- 
plied to  present  day  primary  read- 
ing   methods. 

After  discussing  phonics  in 
Chapter  VIII,  the  author  devotes  a 
chapter  to  "Reading  in  the  Inter- 
mediary Grades"  which  is.  full  of 
suggestive   material. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  has 
much  good  advice,  the  following  of 
which  might  save  many  a  child  from 
that  unfortunate  experience  of  hav- 
ing a  great  piece  of  literature 
spoiled  for  him  because  of  the  dis- 


pirited, heartless  way  in  which  it 
is  dissected  before  lie  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  beauty  of 
it. 

"Teaching  Children  to  Read"  is 
a  concise,  non-technical  book  which 
would  appeal  to  any  teacher  inter- 
ested in  the  reading  difficulties  of 
her  class. 

Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I, 
Report  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Reading.  335  pp.  About  $1.50 
postpaid.  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,    Bloomington,    111. 

This  Yearbook  which  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  principals  and 
superintendents,  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  information  on  reading.  A 
committee  of  experts  has  collected, 
studied  and  reported  on  all  the  in- 
formation on  this  subject  which  is 
of  any  constructive  value.  They 
have  made  a  very  successful  attempt 
to  separate  what  is  established  as 
fact,  from  what  is  now  being  studied 
and  from  what  still  needs  investi- 
gating. Such  serviceable  material 
as  the  following  is  to  be  found  in 
this  book : 

The  Relation  of  Reading  to  Con- 
tent Subjects  and  Other  School 
Activities,  with  considerable  illus- 
trative material ; 

Appropriate  Materials  for  In- 
struction in  Reading,  including  a 
bibliography  of  the  best  books  on 
the  subject  of  reading  and  of  the 
best  books  for  children  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  words  to  be 
found  in  the  Spoken  Vocabulary  of 
Children   up   to   Six  Years   of  Age ; 

A  discussion  of  Reading  Tests — 
Standardized    and    Informal ; 
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Suggestions  as  to  Diagnostic  and 
Remedial  Work ;  and 

A  Survey  of  the  Ways  and  .Means 
of  Putting  an  Improved  Reading- 
Program   into   Operation. 

To  those  who  are  considering 
changes  in  their  courses  of  study, 
this  Yearbook  will  be  most  sug- 
gestive. Both  superintendents  and 
teachers  will  value  the  help  to  be 
found  here  when  they  are  consider- 
ing what  books  should  be  put  into 
Braille. 

Stone:     Silent    and    Oral    Reading. 

298     pp.     About     $2.00     Houghton 

Mifflin     Company,     Boston,     Mass. 

1922 

The  most  notable  characteristic 
of  this  book  is  its  inspirational 
value.  This  book  is  by  far  the  most 
worthwhile  for  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  only  one. 

After  enumerating  and  discussing 
the  Problems  in  Reading  Instruc- 
tion, and  after  reviewing  the  Prac- 
tical Contributions  to  the  Reading 
Problem  from  Psychological  and 
Educational  Research,  Ur.  Stone 
devotes  two  chapters  to  the  actual 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  different 
grades.  In  these  pages  we  have 
the  closest  approach  to  a  critique 
of  the  leading  primers  and  readers 
that  can  be  found  in  a  first-rate 
book.  Chapter  V,  on  Appreciation 
and  Memorization,  will  prove  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  teachers  of 
the  blind.  Chapters  VII  and  VIII, 
on  Content  Silent-Reading  Lessons 
and  Training  Lessons  in  Silent 
Reading  give  many  excellent  illus- 
trations of  silent  reading  lessons 
which  present  a  wide  variety  of 
ways  for  checking  work  done.  Plans 
for    vocabularlv    training    are    also 


offered,  which  may  be  of  especial 
service    to    teachers    of    the    blind. 

Chapter  IX  is  on  Reading  Tests 
and  Their  LTse  in  Improving  Read- 
ing. Besides  giving  the  best  oral 
and  silent  reading  tests,  together 
with  explanations  of  their  uses 
Hearing-Reading  Tests  and  Vocab- 
ulary Tests  are  included.  Although 
this  book  was  published  in  1922,  a 
Supplementary  Bibliography  of 
More  Recent  Publications,  brings 
the  Selected  Bibliography  up  to 
1924.  As  a  studybook,  "Silent  and 
Oral  Reading''  is  particularly  help- 
ful because  of  the  carefully  devel- 
oped problems  and  questions  for 
study  and  discussion  which  accom- 
pany each  chapter. 
Beacon  Readings:  A  Manual  for 
Teachers  of  the  Beacon  Readers,  by 
Fassett.  181  pp.  Price  about  $.60. 
Ginn  and  Company,   Boston,   Mass. 

Of  particular  value  to  teachers 
whose  pupils  require  considerable 
drill  in  phonics. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers : 
Teachers'  Manual  of  Silent  and  Oral 
Reading.  By  Emma  Miller  Boleni- 
us.       229     pp.     Price     about     $.96. 

Houghton,   Mifflin   Company, 
Boston,    Mass. 

Very  valuable  and  very  readable. 
Reading  in  the  Saint  Cloud  Public 
Schools,  by  Ruth  Ewing  Hilpert, 
Grade  Supervisor.  232  pp.,  plus 
appendix  of  about  200  pp.  Price 
about  $1.75.  Published  1925,  Board 
of  Education,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Compiled  directly  lor  the  use  of 
teachers  in  their  work  with  the  chil- 
dren. A  large  part  of  it  will  be 
helpful  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Twentieth  Yearbook,  1921,  Part  II. 
Reports  of  the  Society's  Committee 
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on   Silent  Reading.      172  pp.     Price 
$1.10  postpaid 
Public    School    Publishing    Com- 
pany,  Bloomington,   111. 

K.    E.    M. 
June,    1925 

BOOK  NEWS 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift 

Canadian    National    Institute    Library    for 
the   American    Library   Association 

Blood!  Blood!  Blood!  Pieces  of 
Eight !  Pieces  of  Eight !  Pieces 
of  Eight!  54-40  or  Fight!  What 
a  chinking  of  old  coin  !  What  a  rat- 
tling of  sabres!  What  a  streaming 
and  dripping  of  blood !  What  a 
groaning  and  shrieking  of  guillotines  ! 
Surely  the  most  sanguinary  amongst 
us  must  find  his  blood-thirsty  and 
acquisitive  impulses  satisfied  to  re- 
pletion in  the  list  of  titles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  number  of  "The 
Otutlook."  Really,  I  felt  like  saying 
with  Stocky,  "Hear  me  gloat !"  The 
appropriation  made  by  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Braille  works  is  certainly 
getting  down  to  business  in  a  thrill- 
ing manner.  Sabatini,  whose  top- 
sails first  hove  above  the  horizon  to 
windward  in  the  galley  commanded 
by  The  Sea  Hawk,  has  become  fully 
visible  from  The  Jolly  Roger  flying 
at  the  truck  down  to  the  very  keel 
of  Captain  Blood's  gallant  ship.  And, 
like  the  wizard  that  he  is,  he  has 
juggled  himself  into  the  skin  of 
Scaramouche  and  is  walking,  or  run- 
ning, or  hiding  under  the  very  shad- 
ow of  Madame  Guillotine.  (Or 
should  I  say  that  he  has  Jekylled  into 
the  Hyde  of  Scaramouche?  No,  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  venture  such  a  hide- 
ous   pun.      It    might    bring    condign 


punishment  in  the  shape  of  the  re- 
fusal of  "The  Outlook"  to  receive 
my  column  ;  and  that  would  be  a  dis- 
aster truly   to  be   dreaded.) 

And  speaking  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde, 
I  note  also  that  this  famous  work  of 
Stevenson  is  now  available,  and  1  pre- 
sume we  shall  all  be  living  double 
lives,  or  taking  on  double  personali- 
ties for  some  time  to  come.  If  we 
find  ourselves  inclined  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  this  form  of  insanity,  the  best 
cure  is  to  take  the  Covered  Wagon 
trip  with  Emerson  Hough,  or  become 
A  Wanderer  of  the  Waste  Land 
under  the  guidance  of  Zane  Grey. 
Or,  we  might  go  back  a  bit  and  peep 
at  society  in  the  days  of  The  Four 
Georges,  since  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  of  London  has  induced 
Thackeray  to  act  as  our  guide  and  to 
direct  our  gaze  to  the  proper  pee]) 
holes.  Or,  again,  we  might  go  down 
to  Cape  Cod  and  spend  the  most  de- 
lightful holiday  possible  with  Dr. 
Nye  of  North  Ostable,  or  tucked 
away  in  Fair  Harbour,  delighted  with 
the  true  New  England  flavor  of 
speech  and  thought — as  also  of  cook- 
ing. But  we  had  best  make  haste 
in  this  last  instance,  for  the  South 
which  Joseph  Lincoln  pictures  so  ad- 
mirably is  fast  disappearing,  and  soon 
it  will  be  as  legendary  as  the  society 
which  surrounded  the  Round  Table 
of  King  Arthur's  time,  and  far  less 
vivid  than  the  civilization  found  so 
realistically  pictured  in  the  tomb  of 
King  Tut.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we 
cannot  g^et  away  from  the  cement 
road,  the  honking  automobile,  the 
short-skirted,  bobbed-hair  girl  and  the 
blase  young  man,  to  some  corner  of 
the  globe  where  there  are  real  char- 
acters, and  where  life  is  not  presented 
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enamelled  and  powdered  beyond  all 
recognition  of  naturalness.  But  1 
suppose  the  Joseph  Lincolns  of  the 
future  will  be  saying  the  same  thing 
with  reference  to  the  society  which 
is  now  chug-chugging  at  sixty  miles 
per  through  the  twentieth  century. 
All  things  are  relative,  say  the  phil- 
osophers— and  pei  haps  they  are  right. 
I  have  on  several  occasions  in  this 
column  referred  to  works  produced 
by  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  of  Paris,  and  I  must  once  more 
make  mention  of  a  truly  monumental 
undertaking  now  being  carried  on  at 
the  headquarters  of  that  organization 
under  the  supervision  of  M.  George 
L.  Raverat.  I  refer  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Braille  edition  of  "Le  Petit 
La  Rousse,"  one  of  the  best  French 
dictionaries  in  print.  This  magnifi- 
cent gift  to  the  blind  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  French  language,  is  being 
produced  in  monthly  pamphlets  com- 
prising an  average  of  some  sixty 
pages  each.  The  whole  work  will  re- 
quire approximately  three  thousand 
pages,  and  will  therefore  cover  in  its 
publication  a  period  of  about  four 
years.  By  the  time  these  paragraphs 
are  under  the  eyes  of  their  readers, 
we  shall  have  some  four  or  five  pam- 
phlets, or  from  two  thousand,  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  words. 
Since  there  is  an  average  of  about 
ten  words  to  the  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  dictionary  will  pro- 
vide its  possessor  with  a  French  vo- 
cabulary of  some  thirty  thousand 
words  explained  in  French — the  dic- 
tionary is  not  a  French-English, 
English-French  affair,  but  is  wholly 
French.  Since  the  French  language 
as  a  whole  comprises  only  some  forty 
thousand  words    (there  is,  of  course, 


an  infinity  of  locutions  in  addition  to 
these),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
blind  and  blind  students  of  French  in 
other  countries  will  not  have  much 
left  to  desire  in  the  way  of  a  scien- 
tific and  splendidly  printed  diction- 
ary. We  are  tremendously  grateful 
to  the  Fund — mostly  contributed  to 
by  Americans,  by  the  way — and  to 
Monsieur  Raverat,  who  is  the  execu- 
tive soul  of  the  undertaking. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  turned  with  interest  to 
that  section  dealing  with  the  Library 
for  the  Blind,  incorporated  in  that 
great  department  of  the  American 
Government.  I  note  that  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  volumes  were 
loaned,  and  since  these  figures  are  ap- 
proached or  passed  by  other  libraries, 
it  is  evident  that  the  blind  of  America 
are  taking  increasing  advantage  of 
their   literary   opportunities. 

One  sentence,  however,  in  this  re- 
port has  attracted  me  particularly.  It 
is  stated  that  during  the  year  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  manuscript  volumes 
were  added  to  the  library's  catalogue 
by  volunteer  Red  Cross  transcribers. 
This  form  of  activity,  though  of  long 
date  in  Europe,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth  in  an  organized  form 
in  America.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  it  is  taking  such  large  develop- 
ments. In  this  connection  the  re- 
cently perfected  method  of  reproduc- 
tion invented  in  France  and  known  as 
the  Garin  process  will  be  of  great 
significance.  Hand-copied  works  can 
now  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from 
the  original  copy,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
electro  plate ;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  transcriber,  producing  books 
for,  let  us  say,  the   Library  of   Con- 
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gress,  will  be  enabling  other  libraries 
and  individuals  to  benefit  through 
Garin  copies.  J  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  two-volume  work  on  Commer- 
cial German  produced  in  Paris  by 
this  new  method.  The  work  is  of  a 
very  high  standard  of  excellence, 
taking-  all  things  into  consideration, 
and  fully  justifies  all  that  has  been 
said  for  the  process.  The  dot,  while 
not  particularly  prominent,  is  never- 
theless smooth  and  easily  read,  thus 
giving  pleasure. 

These  last  remarks  have  nothing-  to 
do  with  individual  titles,  of  course, 
but  the  subject  of  manual  transcrip- 
tion and  multiplying  of  such  work 
through  a  process  like  that  referred 
to  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
whole  book  question  where  we  are 
concerned.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Garin  process  will  receive  the  enthu- 
siastic and  scientific  attention  of  li- 
brarians and  publishers  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate perfection.  We  are  certainly 
launching  forth  upon  that  full  tide 
which  leads  to   fortune. 

Note :  The  reader's  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  all  titles  included 
in  the  list  of  books  published  by  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  had  the  approval 
of  a  committee  in  whose  membership 
may  be  found  the  names  of  several 
of  the  gentlest  spirited  librarians  in 
America.— R.   B.   I. 

Reading  Problems 

By  Kathryn    E.   Maxfield 

Research    Psychologst,    American    Founda- 
tion   for    the    Blind 

OUR  knowledge  of  the  processes 
involved  in  reading  has  been 
greatly    extended    during    the 
last  decade  through  the  painstaking 


research  carried  on  by  leaders  in 
the  field  of  educational  psychology. 
Although  some  of  the  findings  which 

are  of  most  assistance  to  teachers 
of  the  seeing  are  of  small  help  to 
workers  with  the  blind, — for  in- 
stance, discoveries  made  by  pho- 
tographing the  eyes  of  reading  sub- 
jects,— others  have  such  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  work  that  we  are 
taking  experimentation  with  the 
seeing  as  our  point  of  departure  in 
studying  the  reading  problems  of 
the  blind. 

The  many  investigations  made  as 
to  the  relationship  between  speed 
and  efficiency  in  reading  furnish  us 
with  much  food  for  thought.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  question  that, 
within  limits,  comprehension  of  ma- 
terial read  increases  with  increase 
in  the  speed  of  reading,  largely  be- 
cause of  greater  mental  alertness  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  (Allowance 
is  made  for  varying  degrees  of 
mental  acuteness  in  the  readers  and 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  the 
reading  material.)  The  establish- 
ment of  this  as  an  undeniable  fact 
has  greatly  altered  the  teaching  in 
many  of  our  leading  schools  for  the 
seeing  where  students  have  been 
trained  under  the  superficially  logi- 
cal doctrine  that  slow  reading  meant 
thorough  reading.  This  relationship 
between  speed  and  comprehension 
holds  for  the  blind  as  well  as  for 
the  seeing.  What  wre  now  want  to 
find  out  is  the  minimum  of  differ- 
ence between  the  limits  of  efficient 
speed  for  the  seeing  and  those  for 
the  blind.  The  average  speed  of 
silent  reading  for  the  fifth  grade  see- 
ing child  is  180  words  per  minute. 
At   this   speed    the    "average"    child 
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assimilates  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  ideas  in  the  material 
read.  Dr.  Hayes,  Director  of  Re- 
search at  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, found  that  although  the  rate 
of  reading  for  the  "average"  blind 
child  was  between  one-quarter  and 
one-third  the  rate  for  the  seeing 
child,  his  ability  to  reproduce  what 
he  has  read  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  that  for  the  seeing.  This 
is  probably  the  result  of  a  more 
highly  developed  passive  attention. 
At  their  present  speed,  however, 
even  if  they  could  comprehend  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  material 
read  within  a  given  time,  they 
would  still  be  below  the  average  for 
seeing  pupils  in  the  actual  number 
of  ideas  recalled,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  have  encountered 
fewer  ideas  during  that  period.  This 
problem  of  speed  versus  comprehen- 
sion in  Braille  reading  is  one  on 
which  we  are  seeking  further  infor- 
mation. 

Whether  or  not  blind  children 
really  can  learn  to  read  by  the  word 
method  is  another  problem  upon 
which  teachers  would  welcome 
more  light.  Some  of  our  best 
teachers  insist  that  their  pupils  do 
actually  learn  to  read  Braille  bv  this 


method,  while  others,  equally  good, 
insist  that  it  is  an  impossibility. 
They  say  that  although  these  pupils 
may  seem  to  be  reading  whole 
words  at  once,  they  are  really  tak- 
ing in  one  letter  at  a  time,  in  rapid 
succession,  since  a  child's  small 
finger  cannot  cover  more  than  one 
letter.  Which  group  of  teachers  is 
right?  Or  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  chiefly  due  to  ambiguity  of 
terms?  This  is  another  matter 
about  which  we  hope  to  know  more 
within  a  few  months. 

Two  more  problems  should  also 
engage  our  attention: — (1)  How 
soon  can  silent  reading  be  intro- 
duced as  a  major  part  of  the  reading 
program  ;  and  (2)  Blow  large  a  part 
should  oral  reading  play  in  the  ex- 
perience of  blind  children?  We 
know  beyond  doubt,  that  drill  in 
silent  reading  should  begin  in  the 
first  grade  for  seeing  children  and 
should,  by  the  fifth  grade,  largely 
supersede  oral  reading.  Does  this 
apply  to  blind  pupils?  The  solution 
of  these  two  closely  related  prob- 
lems is  very  important,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  read- 
ing classes,  but  from  that  of  the 
correlation  of  reading  with  other 
subjects,  such  as  arithmetic  and  na- 
ture  study. 


American  Musical  Compositions  Published   by 
the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund 

NO.  TITLE  COMPOSER  PUBLISHERS 

1A  Driftwood     Lew   Gold [rving  Berlin,   Inc. 

1607   Broadway,   New   York 

2A  Adoring   You    Harry   Tierney Leo    Feist,    Inc. 

New    York 

3A  Somebody    Loves    Ale. .George   Gershwin Harms.    Incorporated 

New   York 

4A  June    Night    Abel    Baer Leo    Feist,    Inc. 

New   York 

5A  There's    Yes    Yes    In 

Your    Eyes    Jos.   H.   Santly    Jerome   H.   Remick   &   Co. 

New   York-Uetroit 

6A  Someone    Loves    Y^ou  Leo    Feist,    Inc. 

After    All     Harry    Tierney    New   York 

7A  The    Waltz    of    Long 

Ago     Irving    Berlin    Irving   Berlin,    Inc. 

1607    Broadway,    New    York 

8A  What'll    I    Do? Irving   Berlin    Irving    Berlin,    Inc. 

1607    Broadway,    New    York 

9A  A    Cry    At    Dawn Charles  Wakefield  Cadman .  White-Smith   Music  Pub.   Co. 

(Medium  Voice,  Key  Eb,   Boston-New  York-Chicago 

Op.   77,   No.   1) 

10A  Six    Selected    Songs:     Edward    MacDowell    The  Arthur   P.   Schmidt   Co. 

(Low    Voice)  Boston-New   Y^ork 

Thy   Beaming   Eyes..  Op.  40,  No.  3 
The  Swan  Bent  Low 

to    the    Lily Op.  56,  No.  2 

To   a    Wild    Rose....  Op.  51,  No.   1 

Deserted     Op.  9,  No.   1 

To  the  Golden  Rod..  Op.  60,  No.  3 

My    Jean Op.  34,  No.  2 

11A   Marcheta     Victor    Schertzinger    The  John  Franklin  Music  Co. 

(High    Voice    Key    G)  1531    Broadway.    New    York 

12A  The    Song    of    Songs..  Moya     Chappell-Harms,    Inc. 

(High    Voice)    (Key    D)        185    Madison   Avenue,   N.   Y. 

13A  On      the      Road      to 

Mandalay     Oley    Speaks    The  John    Church    Co. 

(Medium    Voice)  Cincinnati-New  York 

(Original    Key — C) 

14A  At    Dawning    Charles  Wakefield  Cadman.  Oliver  Ditson   Company 

(Lower    Medium    Voice    in  Boston 

F)      Op.   29,    No.    1 
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15A   Pale    Moon     Frederick    Knight    Logan.  . .Forstcr  Music  Publisher,  Inc. 

(Medium    Voice)  Chicago 

16A  Roses    of    Picardy Haydn    Wood    Chappell-Harms,    Inc. 

(Low   Voice)  New   York 

17A  The   World   is   Wait- 
ing for  the   Sunrise.  .  Ernest  Seitz    Chappell-Harms,    Inc. 

(Key  C)  New   York 

18A   Indian    Love    Call Rudolf    Friml     Harms,  Inc.,  New    York 

19A  Rose    Marie    Rudolf    Friml     Harms,  Inc.,  New    York 

20A  Oh,    Joseph     Leo    Fall    Harms,  Inc.,  New    York 

21 A  I'll    Be   Your   Soldier .  .  Leo    Fall    Harms,  Inc.,  New   York 

22A  Tea    For    Two    Vincent    Youmans    Harms,  Inc.,  New   York 

23A  Keep    Smiling    at 

Trouble    Lewis    Gensler     Harms,    Inc.,    New   York 

24A  Memory    Lane    Larry    Spier   and 

Con   Conrad    Harms,    Inc.,    New   York 

25A  When   You   and    I 

Were    Seventeen    ....  Chas.    Rosoff    Irving    Berlin,    Inc. 

1607   Broadway,   New  York 

26A  All    Alone    Irving   Berlin    Irving    Berlin,    Inc. 

1607   Broadway,   New  York 

27A  Do,    Re,    Mi Duncan    Sisters    Irving    Berlin,    Inc. 

1607   Broadway,   New  York 

28A  Rememb'ring     Duncan    Sisters    Irving    Berlin,    Inc. 

1607   Broadway,   New  York 

29A  Eliza     Ted    Fiorito    Leo     Feist,    Inc. 

New   York 

30A  Honest    and    Truly.  .  .  .  Fred    Rose    Leo     Feist,    Inc. 

New   York 

31A  Doodle-Doo-Doo     Art    Kassel    and  Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

Mel.    Stitzel    New   York 

32A  My    Best    Girl Walter   Donaldson    Jerome   H.   Remick  &   Co. 

New   York  and    Detroit 

33A  Where's    My   Sweetie 

Hiding?     Jack  Little  and  Dick  Finch.  Henry    Waterson,    Inc. 

1571    Broadway,   New  York 

34A   Peter    Pan     Robert    King    and  Shapiro,   Bernstein  &  Co..  Inc. 

Ray    Henderson    Cor.  B'way  &  47th  St.,  N.  Y. 

35A  Nightingale    James    Brockman    Skidmore   Music   Co.,    Inc. 

218  West  47th   St.,   N.   Y. 

36A  I  Wonder  What's 

Become    of    Sally? .  .  .  Milton  Ager    Ager,    Yellen   &   Bornstein 

1595   Broadway,   New   York 

37A  June    Brought    the 

Roses    John    Openshaw    Harms,   Inc.,  New  York 
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38i V   My    Dream   Girl    Victor    Herbert    Harms,    Inc.,   New   York 

39A  Oh,   Lady   Be  Good!.  .George   Gershwin    Harms,   Inc.,  New  York 

40A   Deep    In    My    Heart, 

Dear    Sigmund    Romberg    Harms,    Inc.,   New    York 

41. \   Tell     Her    In    The 

Springtime    Irving   Berlin    Irving   Berlin,    Inc. 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

42A   Dreamer    of    Dreams.  .  Ted    Fiorito    Jerome  II .    Remick   &   Co. 

New   York-Detroit 

43A  Adoration    Waltz    Frank    Magine    J.  W.  Jenkins  Sons  Music  Co. 

Kansas   City,   Mo. 

44A  West    of    the    Great 

Divide    Ernest    R.    Ball    M.    Witmark    &    Sons 

New    York 

♦The   foregoing  musical   numbers   are    distributed     free     in     the     United  States. 

Copies   of  any   of   the   compositions   listed    may    be    had    on    applying    by    mail  to    the 

Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Music 
will    be    mailed    direct    from    the    Fund's    Braille    printing   house   in    Paris. 

A   catalogue   of   European   compositions,   also   to   be    distributed    free,   will  appear 

in  the  June  number  of  the  Embossers'  List,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Fund's    Fifth    Avenue    address. 
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GRADE  ONE-AND-ONE-HALF 

AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE   lBLIND 


AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION'S 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and- 
a-half,  which  have  been  issued  since  March,  1925. 

The  publishing-  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.B.F.R.B.     American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the   Blind,   1548 
Hudson  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A.P.H.     American  Printing  House   for  the   Blind,   Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.P.H.     Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,   Alt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.P.S.     Flowe  Publishing  Society,  Old  Court  House,  Public  Square,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

T.B.A.     Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind,  1548  Hudson  Ave- 
nue, I  loll}' wood,   Los  Angeles,  California. 

U.B.P.     Universal    Braille    Press,   3612   West    First    Street,    Los   Angeles, 

California. 

Additional  copies  of  this  and  of  the  previous  numbers  may  be  had 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  B.lind,  41  Union  Square,  AW, 
New  York. 

BOOKS    AVAILABLE    JUNE,    1925 

American  Foundation  for  the   Blind.     First   meeting  of   the    Incorporators,   certificate 
of   incorporation,    by-laws    of   the    Foundation.     45p.     $1.25.     LJ.B.P. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.     List  of  publications    (literary).     67p.     1925. 
$.30.     A.P.H. 

American   Printing   House   for  the   Blind.     List   of   publications    (music).     33p.      1925. 
$.30.     A.P.H. 

Andersen,    Hans    Christian.     Marchen.     3v.     411p.     1925.       $16.45.        (German    text) 
A.P.H. 
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Bible.     Complete.     King  James'  version.     21  v.     $82.92,  postpaid.     Volumes  sold  singly 

U.B.P. 
Black,    Hugh.     Friendship.     145p.     1925.     $5.80.     C.P.H. 

Blackwelder,  Eliot,  and  Barrows,  Harlan  H.  Elements  of  geology.  4v.  514p.  1925 
$20.60.     A.P.H. 

Felter,   W.   D.     The   sweet   family;   a   play.     24p.     1925.     $1.00.     C.P.H. 

Gemmill,    Elsie.     Essentials    of    English    grammar.     2v.     119p.     1925.     $9.00.     A.P.H. 

Godfrey,   Hollis.     Elementary    chemistry,     v.3   and    4.     215p      1925.     $8.65.     A.P.H. 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von.     Das  Mar  chen.     2v.      109p.      1925.     $7.70.      (German 

text.)     A.P.H. 
Guerber,    Helene    Adeline,    editor.     Marchen    und    Erzahlungen,    Part    1.     3v.     343p. 
1925.     $13.75.     (German  text.)     A.P.H. 

Halleck,    Reuben    Post.     New    English    literature.     7v.     932p.     1925.     $37.30.     A.P.H. 

Hovey,    Priscilla.     The    gift    without    the    giver.     23p.     1925.     $.95.     C.P.H. 

Jinarajadasa,  Curuppumullage.  Theosophy  and  modern  thought.  2v.  180p.  1925. 
$4.00     T.B.A. 

Loring,    Emile.     Here    comes    the    sun.     3v.     309p.     1925.     $12.35.     C.P.H. 

Millikan,  Robert  Andrews,  and  Gale,  Henry  Gordon.  First  course  in  physics,  v.3 
126p.     1925.     $5.05.     A.P.H. 

Myers,    Phillip    van    Ness.     Ancient    history.     8v.     1042p.     1925.     $41.70.     A.P.H. 

Pumphrey,  Margaret  Blanche.  Stories  of  the  Pilgrims.  2v.  190p.  1925.  $7.60. 
A.P.H. 

Rhoades,    Nina.     The  adventures   of   Joan.     2v.     175p.     1925.     $7.00.     C.P.H. 

Rohlfs,    Mrs.    Anna    Katharine     (Green).     The    amethyst    box.     109p.     1925.     $4.35. 

C.P.H. 
Schelling,   Felix   Emanuel.     Selections  from   summer  ghosts   and   winter   topics.     82p. 

1925.     $2.90.     A.P.H. 

Schiller,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von.  Der  Taucher.  44p.  1925.  $1.80.  (Ger- 
man text.)     A.P.H. 

Selections  of  one  hundred  hymns,  from  the  Episcopal  Hymnal  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal   Church.     130p.     1925.     $4.55.     A.P.H. 

Shakespeare,   William.     Hamlet.     5v.     434p.     1925.     $17.40.     A.P.H. 

Slosson,  Edwin  Emery.  Creative  chemistry,  chapters  4  and  5:  Coal-tar  colors  and 
synthetic   perfumes   and   flavors.     85p.     1925.     $1.74.     H.P.S. 

Smith,   Harriet  Lummis.     Agatha's  aunt.     3v.     302p.     1925.     $12.10.     C.P.H. 

Suhrie,  A.  L.  The  spell-to-write  spelling  book,  by  A.  L.  Suhrie  and  P.  K.  Koehler, 
fifth  year.     1925.     $1.25.     H.P.S. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  and  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  Twenty-third  and  Ninety- 
First   Psalms,  and  other  helpful  scriptures.      20p.     $.75,   postpaid.     U.B.P. 

Terhune,   Albert   Payson.     The   amateur   inn.     2v.     247p.     1925.     $9.90.     C.P.H. 

Thompson,    Vance.     The    pointed    tower.     3v.     326p.     1925.     $13.00.     C.P.H. 

Williams,  Henry  Smith.  Conjuring  with  plants.  3v.  276p.  1925.  Sent  free  to 
schools   and   libraries  upon   request.     A.B.F.R.B. 


REPRESENTATIVES   OF 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Alabama — F.   H.   Manning 
Arizona—]  [oward  Griffin 
Arkansas — Lucy  Thornburg 
California — Richard  S.  French 
Colorado — T.  S.  McAloney 
Connecticut — G.  L.  Hicks 
Florida— A.  H.   Walker 
Georgia — G.  F.  Oliphant 
Idaho — Clarence  J.  Settles 
Illinois— R.    W.    WOOLSTON 
Indiana — G.  S.  Wilson 
Iowa — F.  E.   Palmer 
Kansas — Tiios.  E.  Chandler 
Kentucky— C.  B.  Martin 
Louisiana — A.  J.   Caldwell 
Maryland — John  F.  Bledsoe 
Massachusetts — E.  E.  Allen 
Michigan — C.  E.  Holmes 
Minnesota — Joseph  E.  Vance 
Mississippi— M.  L.  Batson 
Missouri— S.  M.  Green 
Montana— H.  J.  Menzemer 
Nebraska — N.   C.   Abbott 
New  Mexico — R.  R.  Pratt 
New  York— C.  A.  Hamilton 
N.  Y.  City— E.  M.  VanCleve 
N.  Carolina — G.  E.  Lineberrv 
North  Dakota— B.  P.  Chapple 
Nova  Scotia — Sir  Fred'k  Fraser 
Ohio — J.  Frank  Lumb 
Oklahoma— O.  W.  Stewart 
Ontario— W.  B.  Race 
Oregon— J.  W.  Howard 
Pa.  East — O.  II.  Burritt 
Pa.  West—  B.  S.  Joice 
S.  Carolina— N.  F.  Walker 
S.  Dakota— Otis  O.  Rule 
Tennessee— I.  S.  Wampler 
Texas— M.  B.  Brown 
Texas  (Colored)— J.  T.  Martin 
Utah— Frank  M.  Driggs 
Virginia— H.  M.  McManaway 
Virginia  (Colored)— Wm.  C.  Ritter 
Washington— H.  R.  Chapman 
W.  Virginia-^H.  F.  Griffey 
Wisconsin—  J.  T.  Hooper 


REPRESENTATIVES    OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Am.     Bible    Society— Dr.    Lewis    B.    Chamberlain 
Am.   Printing  House — E.   E.   Bramlette 
Congressional    Library — Mrs.    G.    T.    Rider 
National      Committee      Prevention      of      Blindness — 

Lewis  H.   Carris 
Society  for  the   Promotion   of   Church  Work  Among 

the  Blind— Rev.  W.  A.  Warner 
Uniform  Type  Com. — H.  R.  Latimer 
Kavier  Free  Publication   Soc.   for   Blind 
California    Industrial    Home — D.    Keith 
Chicago  Lighthouse — Edith   Swift 
Conn.  Bd.  of  Education — Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Conn.    Institute — A.    L.    Curado 
Del.   Commission 
Detroit    League    of    Handicapped — 

C.   F.   F.   Campbell 
Grand    Rapids    Association    for    the    Blind— Roberta 

A.    Griffith 
Ind.    Bd.    Industrial    Aid— C.    D.    Chadwick 
111.      Soc.      Prevention     of     Blindness — Marion     A. 

Campbell 
Iowa    Society — Eva  A.   Whitcombe 
Maine  Institute— W.   E.   Travis 
Md.  Assoc.   Blind  Women— L.   E.  Latimer 
Md.  Assoc.  Workers— Geo.  W.  Conner 
Mass.    Assoc. — Samuel   F.    Hubbard 
Mass.   Division  of   the   Blind,    Dept.   of   Education— 

Robert  I.   Bramhall 
Mass.    Memorial    Home — Mrs.    E.    H.   Fowler 
Mich.    Assoc.    Wkrs.— H.    J.    Soerheide 
Mich.   Emp.   Inst.— Cyril  A.   Turo 
Mo.    Commission — Mrs.    A.    F.    Harris 
Minneapolis  Assoc— Edith    H.   Marsh 
Minn.   State  Brd.  of   Control,   Dept.  for  the  Blind— 

Ruth   Colby 
Montreal    Association — Philip   E.    Layton 
Mutual     Aid     Blind     Association,     Inc.,     St.     Paul, 

Minn. — Miss    Esther   Frankel 
National   Library— Etta   Josselyn    Giffin 
N.   J.   Commission— Lydia   Y.   Hayes 
N.    Y.    Association — I).    Fiske    Rogers 
N.    Y.    Bible   Soc. — Dr.    Geo.    Wm.    Carter 
N.    Y.    Brooklyn    Industrial    Home— Eben    P.    Mor 

ford 
N.  Y.  State  Com.— Grace  S.  Harper 
N.    Y.    City    Public    Library— 

L.    A.     GOLDTHWAITE 

Ok.  Comm.--  E.  E.  Milam 

O.    Education    of    the    Blind    in    Day    Schools— Cin- 
cinnati  ESTELLE    LAWES 

O.    Cincinnati   Workshop — 

Calvin    S.    Glover 
O.     Cleveland     Society — 

Eva   B.   Palmer 
O.    Clovernook   &   Lib.    Soc. — 

The   Misses  Trader 
O.   Education  of  Blind   in   Day   Schools — Cleveland  - 

Helen  J.  Coffin 
O.    County    Pensions — 

Louis   Stricker 
O.    State   Commission 

Frances  Reed 
Pa.   Association — II.   R.   Latimer 
Pa.   Home  Teaching  Society — 

Isabel  W.  Kennedy 
Pa.     The     Free     Library     of     Philadelphia,     Depart- 
ment   for    the    Blind — 

Mrs.   Liborio   Delfino,   Chief 
Pa.   Working  Home — J.   H.   Meader 
Rhode    Island    Assoc. — Pres:     Mrs.    Rush    Sturgis 
Tenn.    Com. — F.    B.    Morton 
Toledo    Soc.    for    Blind — Grace    R.    Jamison 
Va.    Commission — L.    L.    Watts 
Wis.   Workshop   for   the   Blind — 

Oscar    Kustermann 
Worcester     Associations     for     the      Blind— Mrs. 

Homer   Gage 
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Louis  Braille 


THIS  summer  of  1925  blind  people  and  their  friends 
have  loyally  celebrated  in  Paris  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of   Braille's  system. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  event?  And  who  and 
what  really  was  Louis  Braille? 

For  forty  years  before  1825,  or  from  the  first  printing 
in  relief,  and  for  many  more  than  forty  years  afterwards 
in  most  countries,  the  alphabet  given  by  the  seeing  to 
the  blind  to  read  was  some  form  of  embossed  Roman 
letter.  It  never  proved  wholly  satisfactory  anywhere. 
Books  or  no  books,  the  classroom  instruction  in  litera- 
ture or  music  remained  chiefly  oral.  Any  tangible  writ- 
ing as  a  fruitful  mode  of  expression  was  impossible.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  Braille's  alphabet  of  points  in 
arbitrary  combination  the  era  of  educating  the  blind, 
as  we  understand  it  today,  began.  Every  pupil  both 
could  and  did  learn  to  read  it  and  to  write  in  it.  It  was 
of  universal  application  :  to  any  language,  longhand  or 
shorthand,  to  mathematics  and  to  music.  As  a  system 
it  was  and  is  adequate  to  all  these  purposes  and,  wher- 
ever sympathetically  used,  was  and  is  immediately  and 
wholly  satisfactory.  Great  lending  libraries  of  books  and 
music  have  come  to  exist  in  it.  More  than  any  other 
single  lever  it  has  served  to  lift  the  educational  status 
of  blind  people. 

Louis  Braille,  blinded  by  accident  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  became  first  a  pupil  and  then  a  teacher  at  the 
National  Institution  for  Blind  Youth,  Paris,  which  was 
the  parent  of  all  such  schools.  He  was  kindly,  quiet, 
generous,  judicial,  persistent,  forceful,  keen.  And  he 
was  musical  and  practical  and  withal  precocious.  At  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years  he  had  worked  out  his  alpha- 
betic system,  boldly  addressing  it  to  the  finger  only, 
not  at  all  to  the  eye  ;  and  he  had  supplied  a  slate  to  write 
it  on.  He  later  extended  it  to  music.  The  whole  world 
of  educated  blind  people  uses  it  today,  practically  as  he 
left  it. 

His  companions  in  blindness  loved  and  revered  him 
who  had  lived  but  to  serve  them  and  their  cause.  His 
successors  in  France  have  seized  every  opportunity  pub- 
licly to  honor  his  memory.  For  next  to  Valentin  Haiiy 
himself,  their  apostle  and  father,  they  consider  Louis 
Braille  to  have  been  their  greatest  benefactor. 

— Edward  E.  Allen. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  convened  at  the  Western 
Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio,  on 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1925,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  Trustee  of 
the  Foundation  and  former  President 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Mr. 
Latimer  was  elected  President  pro 
tern  and  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Olin  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  was  elec- 
ted secretary  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research,  presented  a 
report  on  the  work  of  his  Bureau, 
which  was  accepted.  After  this,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  gave  his  re- 
port of  the  work  of  that  Department, 
which  was  accepted.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  the  Treas- 
urer's report  was  read  by  Mr.  Stetson 
K.  Ryan  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
This  report,  covering  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  Foundation  to  De- 
cember 31,  1924,  was  accepted  and 
ordered  filed  with  the  records  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  election  of  Trustees  was  then 
taken   up.     The   Chairman   stated  the 


plan  under  the  Charter  and  By-Laws, 
by  which  nominations  of  the  Trustees 
representing  the  respective  group  of 
workers  for  the  blind  are  previously 
received  by  mail  and  reported  at  this 
time ;  also  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
Trustees  other  than  those  representing 
the  groups  of  workers,  were  to  be 
presented. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  representing  the  following 
groups   of    workers,   were   re-elected : 


GROUP 


REPRE  SENT  ATI  Y 
RE-ELECTED 


(  1)  Trustees,  super- 
intendents . 
principals  and 
teachers  of  resi- 
dential schools  Olix  H.  Birritt 
for    the    Blind.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

(   2)    Supervisors  and 
teachers    of 

classes    for    the  George      F.     Meyer. 

Blind    and    the  Supt.    Department 

Partially  Blind.  for     the     Blind, 

in    schools    for  Board     of     Educa- 

the    seeing.  tion,    Minn..   Minn. 

(   4)    Technical  heads  E.     E.      Bramlette. 

o  f       Embossing  Secy      and      Supt. 

plants   and  de-  American   Printing 

partments.     and  House      for      the 

Commissions   on  Blind,       Louisville. 

Uniform  Type.  Ky. 


(  5 )  Officers  and 
Agents  in  work 
for  Prevention 
o  f  Blindness 
and  Conserva- 
tion   of    vision. 


Wm.    F.    Morgan 
New   York    City 


(  6)  State  Commis- 
sions and  mem- 
bers of  Board 
o  f  Directors 
and  Executive 
Officers  of  As- 
sociations do- 
ing state-wide  M.  C.  Migel 
work,    etc.  New    York   City 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR   TUB  BLIND 


(  7)  Directors  a  n  d 
Superi  n  t  e  n  d  - 
e  n  t  s,  Work- 
shops and  In- 
dustrial Homes  Herbert  H.  White 
for     the     -Blind.     Hartford,     Conn. 

(  8)  Officers  of  As- 
sociations a  n  d 
Clubs    for    the 

Blind;       city-    Miss    Prudence 
wide    and    spe-  SHERWIN 

cial    work,    etc.    Willoughby,    Ohio 

(  9)  Placement  agen- 
cies, Field 
officers,  Heads 
of  I)  e  p  a  r  t  - 
ments.  Home 
Teachers,  So-  Mrs.  Mabel 
cial       Workers,  Knowles    Gage 

etc.  Worcester,    Mass. 

(10)  Agencies  doing 
charitable  work 
for  the  Blind 
and       Partially 

Blind,       Relief    H.    R.    Latimer 
Agents,    etc.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were   re-elected : 

Edward  M.  Chamberlain,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Charles  W.  Lindsay, 
Montreal,  Canada;  Felix  M.  War- 
burg, New  York  City ;  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Babcock,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  Miss 
Mary  Y.  Hun,  Vice-Chairman,  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  W.  Brown, 
President,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  regular  order  the  following  new 
Trustee,  representing  the  following 
group  of  workers,  was  elected  : 


GROUP 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ELECTED 

(   3)    Librarians    and 
others    officially 
engaged    in    Li- 
braries        and    S.   C.   Swift 
Library    de-    Library    for    the 
partments       for  Blind, 

the    Blind.  Toronto,    Canada 

In     regular     order     the     following- 
new    Trustees-at-large    were    recom- 


mended  to   be   submitted   to   the    Ex- 
ecutive   Committee    for   election : 

Arch-Bishop  Edward  Hanna,  San 
Erancisco,  California;  Bishop  J.  Point 
Tyler,  Dekota ;  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Jones,  President  of  the  Lions'  Inter- 
national Club,  Newark,  New  Jersey ; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Devitt,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
There  was  general  discussion  of  the 
work  and  interest  of  the  Foundation, 
after  which  on  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1925  regu- 
larly  adjourned. 

H.  R.  Latimer 
Chairman 
Charles   B.    Hayes 
Secretary  pro  tern. 
Hudson,  Ohio, 
June  24,  1925 

NEW  MEXICO 

Two  days  after  a  Foundation  rep- 
resentative had  appeared  with  the 
Helen  Keller  Party  before  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature — at  the  request 
of  the  Superintendent  of  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Almorgordo — a  bill  was 
passed  appropriating  $65,000  for  add- 
ing buildings  to  the  State  School,  to 
provide  quarters  for  forty  blind  chil- 
dren not  in  school. 

ARIZONA 

While  in  Arizona  for  two  days, 
the  director  of  information  found  a 
family  in  which  a  totally  blind  brother 
and  sister  had  never  been  in  school 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write.  A 
temporary  committee  was  organized, 
which,  however,  is  too  small  to  do 
satisfactory  work,  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  more  adequate  one. 


Reading  Experiments  Now  in  Progress 

By   Katiiryx    K.   Maxfield 
Research    Psychologist,    American    Foundation    for    the    Blind 


AT  the  present  time,  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  Blind  is 
conducting  two  experiments 
for  the  Foundation — one  on  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  and  the  other  on 
procedure  of  teaching  reading.  The 
first  was  suggested  by  the  discovery 
that,  although  only  fifteen  of  the  1200 
people  taking  the  tests  for  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  read  ahead 
on  the  next  line  with  the  left  hand 
before  finishing  the  preceding  line 
with  the  right,  twelve  out  of  the 
fifteen  were  among  the  fastest 
readers.  This  experiment  is  being- 
carried  on  by  Miss  Bertha  M.  Buck, 
teacher  of  grades  five  and  six  in  the 
Girls'  Lower  School,  and  by  Miss 
Ethel  D.  Evans,  teacher  of  the  fifth 
grade  in  the  Boys'  Lower  School. 
After  the  Easter  recess,  both  teach- 
ers interested  their  classes  in  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
could  increase  the  speed  of  their 
reading  by  reading  ahead  on  the 
next   line   with   the   left   hand. 

Just  before  the  Easter  vacation, 
as  preparation  for  this  experiment, 
we  spent  some  time  observing  the 
way  pupils  then  used  their  hands 
in  reading.  A  few  of  the  boys  and 
practically  all  of  the  girls  used  both 
hands.  Some  of  the  girls  seemed  to 
be  reading  ahead  on  the  next  line, 
but  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  or  not 
they  were  reading  or  simply  running 
the  fingers  over  the  letters.  In  order 
that  we  might  adequately  check  any 
increase  in  rate  of  reading,  the  pupils 
were  to  be  given  one  form  of  the  Gray 
Oral  Reading  Check  Test  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  experiment  and  an- 
other at  the  end.  We  were  planning 
to  finish  the  experiment  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  but  since  this  has  proved 
to  be  an  insufficient  amount  of  time, 
we  shall  continue  it  into  the  fall  term. 

The  experiment  which  we  had 
hoped  to  solve  within  a  few  weeks 
has  run  up  against  many  snags  such 
as  delay  because  of  pupils'  illness,  and 
the  giving  of  school  exhibitions.  We 
have,  therefore,  decided  to  use  what 
we  have  learned  from  the  last  term's 
work  as  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
subject  to  precede  a  more  thorough 
experiment  during  this   fall  term. 

The  other  experiment  is  being 
done  by  Miss  Feodore  M.  Nicholls 
and  Miss  Sadie  Turner,  teachers  of 
the  first  and  second  grades  in  the 
Boys'  Lower  School.  During  the  last 
term  they  were  spending  their  time 
on  the  preliminary  work  that  is 
necessary  for  the  larger  experiment 
which  we  hope  to  conduct  through- 
out the  next  school  year.  We  felt 
that  if  it  was  important  for  seeing 
children  to  have  variety  in  their 
reading  experience,  it  was  even 
more  important  for  blind  children 
to  have  the  stimulus  thus  afforded. 
After  discussing  the  different  phases 
of  supplementary  work  upon  which 
we  might  experiment,  we  finally  de- 
cided to  limit  ourselves  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  some  constructive  seat 
work  with  which  part  of  a  class 
could  be  occupied  while  the  rest 
were  reciting. 

We  gathered  an  assortment  of 
constructive     reading    games,     sup- 
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plementary  readers,  and  silent  read- 
ing tests,  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
putting-  them  into  Braille  for  seat 
work. 

We  were  here  confronted  with 
the  difficult}-  of  finding  some  way 
for  helping  the  child  to  anchor  his 
slips  of  Braille  paper  where  he 
wished  them.  Piecing-  words  and 
phrases  together  from  a  jumbled 
mass  of  Braille  slips  lying  on  the 
desk  would  he  a  tedious  instead  of 
an  inspiring  process,  unless  some 
means  were  found  by  which  the 
parts  already  fitted  together  could 
he  held  firmly.  In  order  that  we 
may  overcome  this  obstacle  we 
have  decided  to  confine  our  work  for 
a  time  to  the  trying  out  of  a 
mechanical  device  for  holding  slips 
and  sheets  of  paper  wdiere  they  are 
wanted.  The  one  with  which  we 
are  experimenting  is  called  the  Bos- 
ton School  Board,  and  is  made  by 
the  Ropes  Educational  Service,  in 
Boston.  It  is  a  grooved  board, 
measuring  12  in.  x  18  in.,  with  the 
grooves  deep  enough  and  narrow 
enough  so  that  by  sliding  the  folded 
edges  of  the  slips  into  the  grooves 
the)-  are  held  firmly  but  not  im- 
movably. If  this  Board  proves  sat- 
isfactory for  our  purposes,  we  shall 
be  read)-  to  start  on  a  Comprehen- 
sive program  of  developing  supple- 
mentary reading  material  before  long. 

Although  our  preliminary  experi- 
ment might  he  called  "A  Test  of  the 
Efficiency  of  the  Boston  School  Board 
as  a  Supplementary  Aid  in  First  and 
Second  Grade  Reading  Classes  for  the 
Blind,"  we  are  also  learning  much 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  sup- 
plementary material  which  we  are 
using  on  it. 


A  report  which  Miss  Xicholls  sent 
us  after  the  close  of  school  in  June 
gives  us  the  hope  that  we  have  found 
what  we  are  looking  for,  both  as  to 
board  and  material.  The  following 
is  quoted  verbatim  from  Miss 
Xicholls'  report. 

"The  possibilities  for  the  uses  of 
the  Boston  School  Board  as  a  supple- 
ment to  reading  and  other  independ- 
ent  study  are   numerous. 

"The  letters  and  numbers  that  come 
with  the  boards  had  to  be  put  into 
Braille  on  paper  ruled  off  into  cor- 
responding lines  to  fit  the  grooved 
lines  on  the  Boston  School  Board. 
Regular  Braille  paper  was  used  and 
then  varnished  to  stiffen  the  paper  and 
make  the  Braille  durable.  As  this 
experiment  was  started  late  in  the 
spring  term  and  the  preparation  of 
the  material  took  considerable  time, 
just  a  beginning  could  be  made  to 
show  the  uses  to  which  this  board 
could  be  put  by  blind  children. 

"We  tried  bending  down  both  edges 
of  the  letters,  as  was  done  with  the 
printed  letters,  but  found  in  the 
Braille  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  top  from  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 
Following  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  we  bent  just  the  upper 
edge  of  the  letters  and  found  that  they 
stayed  in  place  nearly  as  well  and  that 
the  children  could  work  more  rapidly 
and  surely. 

"Riddles  with  answers  were  put  in- 
to Braille,  cut  apart  and  put  into  en- 
velopes. These  were  given  to  the 
children  to  sort  out,  first  putting  the 
riddle  and  then  its  correct  answer  on 
the  board.  Questions  and  answers  on 
everyday  information  were  put  into 
Braille  and  cut  up  into  question  and 
answer.     Stories  cut  up  in  part  sen- 
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tences  and  phrases  were  used  and 
much    enjoyed    by   the   children. 

"The  boys  would  ask  to  use  the 
board  in  spare  moments  and  showed 
much  interest  in  it,  often  two  working 
with  it  together.  As  we  had  but  the 
two  boards,  they  often  engaged  them 
in   advance    for   some    future   period. 

"The  possibilities  of  the  board  are 
many  and  as  used  suggest  to  the 
teacher  others.  It  may  be  used  for 
word  drills,  for  reproducing  reading 
lessons,  for  story  and  dialogue  build- 
ing, for  spelling  and  for  arithmetic. 
The  correct  form  for  setting  down  a 
sum  in  addition,  division,  etc.,  can  be 
clearly  shown  on  the  board. 

"Mr.  Ropes  is  now  testing  out  some 
material  on  which  Braille  may  be 
printed  that  will  be  durable  and  easy 
to  handle.  This  will  come  with  the 
board  in  sheets  or  cut  out  letters,  ac- 
cording to  the  material  he  finds  best 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  and 
thus  will  the  Boston  School  Board  be 
of  use  to  the  blind  child." 

The  proper  readers  for  blind  chil- 
dren, the  best  supplementary  read- 
ing material,  and  the  best  subjects 
to  correlate  with  reading  are  also 
important  questions  which  are  en- 
listing the  earnest  attention  of  our 
wide-awake  teachers.  As  soon  as 
possible  we  shall  study  these  major 
problems.  Whenever  opportunities 
arise,  we  shall  also  look  to  the  solv- 
ing of  minor  questions  which  may 
present  themselves. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  more 
reliable  data  than  can  be  gained 
from  the  unchecked  opinions  of  our- 
selves and  the  experimental  teachers 
as  to  the  success  of  our  investiga- 
tions, we  have  adapted  for  use  with 
the   blind   some   of   the   best   stand- 


ardized reading  tests  now  published. 

The  ones  chosen  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage, for  our  purposes,  of  not 
being  dependent  on  visual  imagery. 

The  one  disadvantage  of  the  Gray 
( )ral  Reading  Check  Test  is  that  it 
is  given  individually,  thus  consum- 
ing quite  a  bit  of  time.  Its  chief 
advantages  are  that  it  has  five  dif- 
ferent forms,  is  remarkably  well 
standardized  for  the  seeing,  and 
needs  almost  no  adapting.  The  only 
real  change  will  be  in  the  time 
standards.  The  giving  of  the  test 
is   also   a    fairly   simple   process. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
Reading  Examination,  is  a  silent 
reading  test  in  three  parts — Para- 
graph Meaning,  Sentence  Meaning, 
and  Word  Meaning.  This  is  also 
very  well  standardized.  It  has  two 
forms,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
test  the  pupils  on  the  same  sort  of 
material  at  the  end  of  an  experiment 
as  was  used  at  the  beginning.  The 
directions  for  giving  this  test  seem 
rather  complicated  at  first,  but  since 
the  test  can  be  used  again  and  again, 
year  after  year,  teachers  will  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  become  familiar 
with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Stanford  Reading  Test  is  part  of  a 
series  of  tests  on  the  fundamental 
subjects,  all  of  which  are  excellent. 
Those  tests  not  requiring  Braille 
will  have  been  given  in  a  few  of  the 
schools  before  the  end  of  June.  The 
materials  will  be  studied  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall,  and  wie  hope 
to  have  them  standardized  for  use 
in  our  schools  by  October.  The 
tests  which  must  be  in  Braille  will 
be  given  and  standardized  as  soon 
as  possible.  Unavoidable  delays 
have    prevented    our    having    these 
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tests  ready  for  use  this  September. 
This  unfortunately  means  that  our 
experimenting  on  a  large  scale  will 
be  postponed  for  a  short  time,  but 
we  realize  that  only  by  practicing 
the  virtue  of  patience  can  we  gather 
data  which  will  be  of  permanent 
service  to  our  schools. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that 
teachers  in  classes  for  the  blind  are 
anxious  for  information  as  to  the 
most  valuable  books  for  them  to  read 


on  their  particular  subjects.  In 
order  that  we  may  have  a  common 
background  in  this  experimental 
work  on  reading,  we  refer  teachers 
to  a  list  of  books  on  the  subject 
which  is  to  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber. When  you  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  one  or  more  of 
these  books,  we  should  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  send  us  any  criti- 
cisms or  suggestions  which  may 
occur  to  you. 


The  Home  Teacher's  Psychological  Problems 

By    Kathryn    E.    Maxfield 

Research   Psychologist,  American   Foundation  for  the   Blind 


MANIFESTATIONS    OF 
HYSTERIA 

MISS  ABERCROMBIE  w  a  s 
dreading  to  start  out  on  her 
morning's  work,  because  the 
first  visit  she  must  make  was  to  a  girl 
whose  lack  of  progress  was  most  dis- 
concerting. As  a  conscientious  home 
teacher,  Miss  Abercrombie  felt  that 
she  could  not  give  up  hope  of  finding 
something  that  this  girl,  Dorcas,  could 
or  would  do,  but  at  present  she  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  this  something 
should  be.  Since  her  guide  had  just 
telephoned  that  she  would  have  to  be 
half  an  hour  late,  Miss  Abercrombie 
decided  to  spend  the  time  pondering 
over  what  might  be  Dorcas'  difficulty. 
She  went  over  in  her  mind  the  in- 
formation which  had  been  given  her 
by  the  Commission.  Dorcas  had  lost 
her  sight  by  shooting  herself  through 
the  eyes  in  an  attempt  to  commit 
suicide.      This    had    happened    some 


ten  years  before,  because,  as  she  said, 
her  family  needed  the  money  which 
they  had  to  spend  on  her  to  help  her 
younger  brother  who  had  been  crip- 
pled through  her  carelessness.  Since 
the  shooting  she  had  been  in  a  school 
for  the  blind,  until  this  last  year.  Her 
last  three  years  in  school  had  been 
spent  in  repeating  the  second  year  of 
high  school,  each  repetition  bringing 
poorer  results.  Because  of  her  lack 
of  progress  and  also  because  she  was 
developing  most  disconcerting  lapses 
of  memory,  she  had  been  discharged 
from  the  school  the  preceding  June, 
and  so  had  automatically  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  home  teacher. 
Now,  what  was  she,  Miss  Aber- 
crombie, to  do  with  her?  A  social 
worker  who  knew  the  family  well 
had  told  Miss  Abercrombie  that 
Dorcas  had  had  to  suffer  unfairly  for 
her  childish  attempt  at  self-sacrifice, 
and  that  she  was  an  attractive,  intelli- 
gent, misunderstood  girl.    Miss  Aber- 
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crombie  had  been  working  with  Dor- 
cas with  the  idea  in  mind  that  she  was 
a  suffering,  misunderstood  girl.    Now 

it  occurred  to  her  that  maybe  the  girl 

was  misunderstood  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent way  —  perhaps  she  was  profit- 
ing by  this  suffering.  The  thought 
came  to  her,  too,  that  if  Dorcas  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  now,  she  must 
have  been  eighteen  ten  years  ago, 
which  is  somewhat  beyond  childish 
years.  Why  hadn't  she  gone  to  work 
to  help  her  family  finances,  instead 
of  taking  such  a  spectacular  method 
of  saving  them  money  ?  It  looked  very 
much  as  though  the  misunderstood 
girl  had  been  unbalanced  when  she 
tried  to  commit  suicide. 

Possibly  it  was  because  she  was 
still  unstable  that  she  always  had  to 
change  what  she  was  doing  to  some- 
thing else  that  looked  more  attractive. 
She  had  been  very  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  make  baskets,  because  she 
knew  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  who 
would  sell  for  her  all  that  she  could 
make.  Before  she  had  finished  learn- 
ing how  to  make  the  simplest  sort  of 
basket,  however,  the  man  had  moved 
away,  and  there  was  nobody  else  who 
could  dispose  of  her  products  for  her. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
start  something  else,  and  she  thrilled 
over  the  idea  of  learning  to  cane 
chairs.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  the  cane  cut  into  her  tender 
fingers  too  deeply,  as  anyone  could 
see  by  a  glance  at  her  lacerated 
fingers.  Miss  Abercrombie  remem- 
bered her  guide's  remark  that  it  was 
"beyond  her"  how  cane  could  cut  so 
deeply  into  anybody's  fingers.  And 
now,  these  cuts  had  left  Dorcas' 
finger-tips  so  sensitive  that  she  could 
no  longer  read  Braille,  nor  could  she 
help  with  the  housework. 


At  this  point  in  her  thinking,  Miss 
Abercrombie's  guide  appeared  and  off 
they  started  for  Dorcas'  home,  Miss 
Abercrombie's  head  full  of  doubts  and 
wonderings.  As  though  to  settle  her 
doubts,  Dorcas  had  developed  paraly- 
sis of  her  left  arm  and  leg  during  the 
night.  Her  father  had  ventured  to 
suggest  that  maybe  she  had  lain  on 
her  left  side  until  her  loot  and  leg- 
had  "gone  to  sleep.''  When  the  home 
teacher  arrived  she  was  sticking  pins 
into  her  affected  limbs  to  prove  that 
they  were  really  paralyzed.  The 
doctor  arrived  on  the  scene  soon  after 
Miss  Abercrombie,  and  they  left  to- 
gether. The  doctor  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  Dorcas  and  her  family, 
and  told  Miss  Abercrombie  Dorcas 
would  "always  have  a  reason  for  not 
finishing   anything    she    started." 

Before  the  morning  was  over  Miss 
Abercrombie  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  Dorcas  was  going  to  see  a  psy- 
chiatrist just  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
her  surprise,  the  whole  family  was 
delighted  at  the  idea,  and  so  she  and 
the  girl  visited  a  leading  psychiatrist 
the  next  Monday  morning.  After  a 
thorough  examination  of  Dorcas,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  information 
which  Miss  Abercrombie  could  give 
him,  he  said  that  there  was  little  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  Dorcas  was  a  genu- 
ine hysteric,  but  that  he  should  like 
to  have  her  sent  to  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital for  observation  before  he  made 
a  final  decision.  Because  the  Commis- 
sion was  in  a  hurry  to  have  the  case 
settled,  they  sent  her  to  a  hospital 
whose  observation  period  is  limited  by 
law  to  ten  days.  Ten  days  may  or 
may  not  be  long  enough  in  which  to 
judge  whether  or  not  a  person  is  a 
hysteric.  In  Dorcas'  case  it  was  not. 
She    was    discharged    as    being    quite 
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normal,    with    maybe    a    tendency    to- 
ward self-centeredness. 

Within  a  short  time  after  her  re- 
turn home,  the  paralysis,  which  had 
left  her  within  a  couple  of  days  after 
its  appearance,  came  back,  this  time 
apparently  to  stay.  Her  memory  be- 
came more  and  more  uncertain,  and 
an  alarming  sort  of  convulsion  end- 
ing in  a  gruesome  gasp  was  becoming 
more   pronounced   each   day. 

Having  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Dorcas  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  her, 
she  still  felt  that  she  should  not  leave 
her  as  she  was  in  her  home.  After 
another  talk  with  her  friend  the  psy- 
chiatrist, Miss  Abercrombie  had  Dor- 
cas admitted  to  a  State  Hospital  where 
the  observation  period  was  three 
months  instead  of  three  days.  Before 
the  end  of  the  ten  months,  the  hos- 
pital authorities  had  agreed  that  she 
should  be  a  permanent  resident  there, 
much  to  the  joy  of  Dorcas  and  every- 
one else. 

Idie  case  of  Dorcas  has  been  given 
in  considerable  detail  because  it  illus- 
trates a  number  of  points  which  are 
very  characteristic  of  hysterics.  First, 
she  was  so  intent  on  doing  that  thing 
which  would  be  most  certain  to  focus 
attention  on  her,  that  she  lost  her 
perspective  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
commit  suicide.  Under  the  regular 
and  wholesome  routine  of  school  life 
she  had  gotten  along  fairly  well,  until 
she  began  to  feel  an  impelling,  in- 
stinctive need  for  some  other  explana- 
tion than  the  right  one  for  her  fail- 
ure to  do  the  work  of  the  second  year 
of  high  school.  Then  her  memory 
began  to  fail,  that  is,  she  became 
amnesic.  At  home  again,  her  natural 
indolence,  coupled  with  a  growing- 
need  to  be  the  most  unusual  and  ab- 
sorbing person   in   the   neighborhood, 


began  to  dominate  her.  Also,  her  de- 
veloping an  anesthetic  "glove"  and 
"stocking'' — that  is,  a  lack  of  feeling 
in  the  arm  and  leg — is  a  quite  defin- 
ite indication  of  hysteria.  if  there 
had  been  a  real  paralysis,  it  would 
have  followed  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  possibilities  of  the  body, 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  highly 
intelligent  woman,  well-informed  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  body,  will  still 
develop  impossible  paralyses  and  sen- 
sitivities, if  she  develops  hysteria.  A 
malingerer,  or  a  man  who  feigns  sick- 
ness, may  seem  to  have  paralysis,  but 
insensitiveness  to  pain  cannot  be  so 
easily  feigned.  If  Dorcas'  instinctive 
and  emotional  selves  had  not  gained 
such  complete  dominance  over  her 
consciousness,  she  could  not  have  re- 
frained from  reacting  as  vigorously 
as  anyone  to  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

Hysteria  is  hard  to  define.  Gould's 
medical  dictionary  says  that  it  is  a 
"functional  neurosis  with  abnormal 
sensations,  emotions,  or  paroxysms." 
Being'  interpreted,  this  means  a  ner- 
vous condition  affecting  the  functions 
of  the  body  which  express  themselves 
in  abnormal  ways  and  with  abnormal 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  person 
affected.  This  definition  lays  slight 
stress  on  a  characteristic  which  is  very 
common  to  hysterics,  and  that  is  their 
suggestibility  to  whatever  fits  in  with 
the  particular  twist  in  their  minds. 
A  notable  trait  in  hysterics  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  develop  an 
earache  or  a  headache  if  it  is  sug- 
gested to  them.  The  paroxysms  of 
which  the  definition  speaks  may  be 
entirely  absent  in  individual  hysterics, 
but  is  more  likely  than  not  to  appear 
sooner  or  later.  Dorcas'  convulsion 
comes  under  this  head. 

It  is  the  mild  forms  of  hvsteria  on 
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which  the  home  teacher  may  spend 
much  thought  and  energy.  A  milder 
hysteric  may  simply  go  from  one  ill- 
ness to  another  so  fast  that  she  has 
no  time  to  progress  with  any  useful 
sort  of  work,  or  she  may  so  mix  her 
dreams  with  reality  that  she  cannot 
distinguish  between  them.  These  are 
the  cases  which  tax  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  distinguished  experts.  The 
home  teacher  hates  to  misjudge  a  pupil 
and  so  continues  to  struggle  with  her, 
hoping  that  each  ailment  will  be  the 
last  or  that  each  obvious  falsehood  is 
only  a  misapprehension.  Whenever 
the  home  teacher  cannot  avoid  feeling 
that  some  doubtful  pupil  is  profiting 
by  some  disability  for  which  there  is 
no  physical  cause,  he  is  justified  in 
insisting  that  that  pupil  see  a  psychia- 
trist or  psychologist  if  he  is  honestly 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  services  of 
the  Commission. 

A  hysteric  is  by  far  the  hardest  sort 
of  mental  case  for  a  home  teacher  to 
pass  judgment  on.  There  are  two 
dangers  which  are  especially  to  be 
avoided  in  working  with  people  who 
may  have  hysteria.  The  first  is  that 
of  mistaking  a  malingerer  for  a  hys- 
teric. A  malingerer  consciously  de- 
velops his  disability  for  motives  of 
which  he  is  entirely  conscious,  such 
as  escaping  an  unpleasant  duty.  Al- 
most every  child  experiments  with 
malingering  by  developing  a  headache 
when  he  feels  the  need  of  staying 
away  from  an  unfortunate,  examina- 
tion, or  by  having  a  backache  when 


he  is  asked  to  chop  wood.  In  an 
adult,  the  lack  of  moral  growth  which 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  malinger 
is  a  sign  of  mental  abnormality  but 
not  of  hysteria,  no  matter  how  much 
the  symptoms  may  resemble  each 
other.  The  second  danger  is  that  of 
judging  the  hysteric  too  harshly. 
Hysteria  is  never  an  admirable  thing. 
Yet  there  are  always  to  be  found 
among  hysterics  a  certain  number  who 
would  never  have  been  so  classed  if 
they  had  not  been  thrust  into  some 
phase  of  life  for  which  they  were  un- 
fitted, and  to  avoid  which  their  more 
primitive  selves  had  developed  pro- 
tective disabilities.  The  highly  strung 
man  who  volunteered  was  a  patriot 
with  all  his  best  self,  but  his  extreme 
sensitivity  and  vivid  imagination  got 
the  better  of  his  intellectual  processes 
and  he  became  a  hysteric  until  the 
armistice  was  signed.  The  woman 
who  suddenly  loses  her  sight  may  sud- 
denly be  furnished  her  first  respite 
from  a  life  of  drudgery,  a  respite 
which  her  weary  spirit  is  so  loath  to 
give  up  that  she  develops  one  reason 
after  another  why  she  is  unable  to 
learn  anything  which  might  necessi- 
tate her  working  again.  The  final 
word  on  hysteria  is  that  anyone  who 
is  even  suspected  of  being  so  afflicted 
should  see  a  psychiatrist  or  psychol- 
ogist. He  is  a  case  for  the  home 
worker  only  in-so-far  as  the  home- 
worker  is  the  only  person  qualified  to 
see  that  he  is  placed  under  the  proper 
sort  of  care. 


Charles  W.   Brown 


CHARLES  W.  BROWN,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  a  New  Englander,  whose 
ancestry  dates  back  to  those  stalwart 
Pilgrim  fathers  who  helped  to  found 
our  country.  He 
was  born  in  New- 
buryport,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  June 
14,  1858,  receiv- 
ing his  schooling 
in  the  public 
schools  there,  and 
at  D  u  m  m  e  r 
Academy,  South 
Byfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

But  living  as  he 
did  at  that  point 
of  the  Merrimac 
River  which 
empties  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  twang  of  the 
salt  air  soon  be- 
came too  much 
for  him.  Pos- 
sibly the  sight  of 

the  old  captains  who  frequented  this 
city-by-the-sea,  with  their  tales  of 
treasure-lore  and  of  far-off  places — 
incited  him  to  dreams  of  boarding- 
some  schooner  bound  for  remote 
lands.  ( )r  it  may  have  been  merely 
that,  love  of  carving  out  the  unknown 
trail,  which  seems  to  be  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  wide-awake 
youth. 

At  any  rate  he  was  only  seventeen 
when  he  waved  good-bye  to  his  na- 
tive city,  and  set  sail. 

The  next  ten  years  of  his  life 
teemed  with  adventure.     It  would  not 


seem  difficult  to  picture  those  days. 
Needless  to  say  they  were  not  lack- 
ing in  color  and  contrast,  for  his 
route  lay  between  Australia  and 
China;  the  one,  a  land  of  pioneers  and 
wide  unsettled  tracts ;  the  other,  a 
country  of  people 
who  worshipped 
and  lived  in  the 
traditions  of  an 
ancient  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  not 
very  long  before 
he  wras  made  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel 
on  which  he  was 
then  sailing. 

With  a  wide 
experience  a  n  d 
knowledge  gained 
from  his  travels, 
such  as  few  young 
men  of  twenty- 
seven  can  boast, 
he  retired  from 
the  sea  in  1885, 
and  went  to  Min- 
neapolis, where 
he  entered  the 
glass  manufacturing  and  jobbing  busi- 
ness. There  he  remained  until  1898. 
when  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh  and  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

His  rise  in  the  firm  has  been  rapid. 
In  1905  he  was  made  vice-president, 
and  in  1915  president  and  director, 
which  positions  he  has  since  held.  He 
is  a  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pitts- 
burgh Branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  and  is  director 
in  the  Mellon  National  Bank  a  n  d 
Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsburgh. 


The  Importance  of  a  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind 


By  I  'atrick  (  )\\i<.ii.,  Field  .  Igent 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


THE  writer  presents  the  following 
account  of  his  activities  as  a  field 
agent  with  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  with  the 
hope  that  others  engaged  in  like  work 
will  give  him  and  his  fellow  workers 
all  over  the  country  the  benefit  of  their 
valuable  experience.  Thus,  be  be- 
lieves, through  an  interchange  of  ex- 
periences and  ideas,  much  information 
may  be  gained,  not  only  by  those 
working  for  the  blind,  but  also  by 
many  who  do  not  realize  —  as  the 
writer  did  not  fee  fore  entering  the 
field — the  vast  amount  of  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  \a  well  regulated 
state  commission  for  the  blind. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  by  casual 
observers  that  the  good  actually  ac- 
complished in  this  field  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  tremendous  effort 
expended.  Not  many  critics  realize 
the  amount  and  variety  of  service  ren- 
dered, but  we  must  admit  that  their 
contention  is  not  unfounded.  Thought- 
ful workers  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  service  to  those  whom  they 
would  help  most  effectively  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  number  of 
organizations  in  the  field  as  it  does  on 
the  unity  and  coordinative  effort  of 
such  organizations. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  here  that 
these  observations  apply  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  there  are  fifteen  private  organi- 
zations working  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind.     It  would  appear  reasonable  to 


believe  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be 
said  to  be  efficient  only  when  the  ef- 
forts of  volunteer  groups  are  so  di- 
rected that  their  activities  fit  into  each 
other  without  duplication  and  with  the 
interest  of  the  entire  state  in  view. 
Further,  it  would  appear  reasonable 
to  contend  that  a  state  commission  or 
a  state  department  for  the  blind,  call 
it  what  you  will,  is  the  agency  through 
which  this  unification  and  cohesion 
should  be  effected. 

A  similar  situation  representing  state 
and  local  effort  exists  in  other  states 
and  doubtless  new  groups,  both  public 
and  private,  will  be  created  through 
the  stimulus  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Local  associations 
are  usually  established  in  cities  where 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  blind 
persons  to  warrant  the  administration 
of  an  industrial  center.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  work  is  almost  exclu- 
sively that  of  trade  training  and  work- 
shop manufacture.  Therefore,  the  field 
activities  such  as  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, economic  rehabilitation,  etc.,  are 
given  secondary  place  and  must  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  the  state, 
which  is  prepared  to  cover  the  entire 
territory.  Private  associations  are  to 
be  praised  for  the  untold  effort  they 
are  putting  forth,  but  to  expect  them 
to  carry  on  the  work  unaided  is  para- 
mount to  supposing  that  a  county 
could  perform  the  duties  of  a  state, 
or  a  state  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    Hence,  we  have  need  for  state 
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commissions  or  departments  for  the 
blind,  and,  as  a  national  aid,  we  have 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  showing 
the  importance  of  a  state  commission 
is  to  take  yon  with  me  into  a  county 
not  covered  by  any  local  association 
for  the  blind.  In  July,  1924,  I  under- 
took work  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
the  largest  county  of  New  York  State. 
St.  Lawrence  County  is  situated  pleas- 
antly among  the  foothills  of  the  Adir- 
ondacks  and  has  an  area  of  approxi- 
mated three  thousand  square  miles — 
almost  entirely  rural.  The  population 
is  about  eighty  thousand. 

My  census  sheets  contained  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  one  persons 
who  were  listed  as  blind  on  our  rec- 
ords, or  had  been  reported  as  such 
through  unauthentic  sources.  It  was 
my  duty  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  census  and  to  find  out  the  needs 
of  each  individual  from  the  medical, 
social,  industrial  and  economic  stand- 
points. A  careful  sifting  showed  that 
only  sixty-five  persons  from  the  list 
actually  resided  in  the  county  at  that 
time — the  remainder  were  deceased, 
had  moved  away,  or  were  not  blind. 
In  several  cases,  suitable  medical  at- 
tention had  been  secured  through  the 
Commission  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
vision  had  been  restored  to  render  the 
individual  independent.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  these  sixty-five 
blind  people  the  principal  causes  of 
blindness  are  cataracts  and  optic  atro- 
phy, there  being  very  few  cases  of 
accidental  blindness.  As  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  state  commission  may 
be  of  the  greatest  help  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  involves  the  study  of 
causes,  I  was  responsible  for  securing 


medical  diagnoses  from  eye  specialists 
and  the  degree  of  vision  in  each  in- 
stance where  total  blindness  was  not 
involved.  When  all  of  the  sixty-two 
counties  of  New  York  State  have  been 
analyzed,  there  will  be  a  most  signifi- 
cant mass  of  data  on  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission. 

For  the  sake  of  analysis,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  blind  residents  of  this 
county  under  five  a^e  groups,  each 
group  being  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  education,  industrial  po- 
tentialities and  old  age : 

(1)  Sixty  years  and  over 

(2)  Forty  to  sixty  years  of  age 

(3)  Twenty  to  forty  years  of  age 

(4)  Ten  to  twenty  years  of  age 

(5)  Lender  ten  years  of  age 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  or  exactly  thirty- 
three,  are  included  in  the  group  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  majority  of 
these  were  living  under  very  favorable 
conditions,  having  saved  sufficient 
during  their  working  years  (before 
losing  their  sight)  to  provide  for  the 
rainy  day.  Still — as  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  the  case  of  elderly 
people,  there  were  several  in  the 
county  almshouse  and  at  the  state  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  These  were  well 
cared   for. 

The  nineteen  individuals  between 
forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  however, 
were  very  much  alive.  Two  were  em- 
ployed as  street  laborers  by  the  city 
of  Ogdenburg;  two  were  successful 
piano  tuners;  (one  of  the  latter  cared 
for  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
pianos  during  the  year).  Another  was 
capably  managing  two  of  his  own 
farms  as  well  as  dabbling  a  little  in 
real  estate ;  another  was  successfully 
carrying  on  a  shoe  business  inherited 
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from  his  father.  Eight  were  busy  on 
their  own  farms  or  were  working  for 
others  as  farm  hands.  Two  women 
were  ably  managing  their  own  homes. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  only  two  in- 
mates of  institutions  in  this  age  group 
and  only  one  person  needing  a  relief 
allowance  under  the  New  York  state 
relief  law- — a  law  which  the  Commis- 
sion was  responsible  for  drafting  and 
placing  upon  the  statute  books. 

May  I  digress  here  for  a  moment 
to  mention  one  of  the  pleasures  in 
connection  with  my  work?  Mr.  B., 
who  had  been  without  sight  for  nine 
years,  had  given  up  all  hope  of  having 
his  sight  restored  and  was  naturally 
very  much  depressed  when  I  found 
him.  After  much  persuasion,  he  con- 
sented to  accompany  me  to  consult  an 
eminent  oculist  and  the  result  was  that 
a  useful  degree  of  vision  will  prob- 
ably be  restored.  Such  instances  as 
this  more  than  justify  the  delving  into 
out-of-the-way  corners  in  rural  com- 
munities and  into  sections  where 
transportation  is  difficult. 

In  group  (3),  covering  those  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  I 
found  one  competent  weaver  whose 
output  was  being  sold  through  the 
sales  department  of  the  Commission. 
In  another  instance,  a  man  was  being 
taught  weaving  by  the  Commission's 
home  teacher,  while  still  another,  who 
had  only  recently  lost  his  sight,  was 
undergoing  medical  treatment  during 
the  period  of  adjustment  to  blindness. 
This  group  contained  one  candidate 
for  industrial  employment  who,  there- 
fore, became  my  responsibility.  Mr. 
C's  situation  was  very  interesting. 
After  leaving  a  school  for  the  blind, 
he  had  lived  in  a  condition  of  almost 
complete  idleness,  but  I  was  convinced 


after  talking  with  him  that  he  pos- 
sessed unusual  mettle.  He  was  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  T  sought 
and  obtained  an  opportunity  for  him 
in  a  factory  of  the  Standard  Shade 
Roller  Company  where  he  is  still  em- 
ployed drilling  holes  in  the  ends  of 
curtain  poles — by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic drill  press.  Pie  is  happy  and  is 
earning  a  living  wage. 

Group  (4)  revealed  five  young  blind 
persons  between  ten  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  two  of  whom  were  established 
as  mental  defectives.  These  two  cases 
alone  stress  the  importance  of  a  state- 
wide organization  for  the  blind,  that 
can  maintain  visiting  field  workers. 
One  of  these  young  people  was  a  girl 
who  had  attended  a  school  for  the 
blind  for  three  years  and  who  had 
been  returned  to  a  poor  home  environ- 
ment, without  plans  for  further  super- 
vision. Immediate  steps  were  taken 
for  her  admission  to  an  institution  for 
the  feeble  minded.  The  other,  a  young 
man,  had  very  good  home  conditions 
and  was  left  with  his  own  people 
under  careful  supervision.  He  was 
retained  on  the  active  list  for  visits 
from  the  Commission  field  agents.  A 
third  case  was  that  of  a  totally  deaf 
and  blind  child  who  was  at  once  rec- 
ommended to  a  school  for  the  deaf 
(where  deaf -blind  are  accepted)  in 
New  York  City.  Two  further  cases 
called  for  preventive  measures.  One 
of  these  was  under  school  age  and  will 
be  kept  under  general  supervision  un- 
til ready  for  admission  to  a  school  for 
the  blind.  Much  more  difficulty  was 
experienced,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  second  girl  for  her  parents  were 
unwilling  to  have  her  sent  away  to 
school.  Having  myself  been  a  pupil 
at  the  State   School  for  the  Blind,  I 
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was  ultimately  successful  in  persuad- 
ing them  to  allow  me  to  file  application, 
and  she  was  admitted. 

A  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  brief 
account  of  my  five  weeks'  effort  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  shows  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  state  commission  for  the 
blind  to  render  no  fewer  than  six 
different  kinds  of  service: 
i.   Prevention  of  blindness. 

2.  Medical  treatment  resulting  in  res- 
toration of  vision. 

3.  Securing    economic    help    under    a 
relief  law. 

4.  Industrial  placement. 

5.  Admission  to  a  school  for  the  blind 
or  to  a  suitable  institution. 

6.  Instruction  in  the  home. 
Instruction  in  the  home  includes  les- 
sons in  embossed  reading  and  writing ; 
the  practical  use  of  the  typewriter; 
and  instruction  in  basketry,  sewing, 
crocheting  and  weaving — occupations 
which  render  the  pupils  at  least  par- 
tially self-supporting.  In  such  cases, 
the  Commission  disposes  of  any  sur- 
plus products  which  cannot  be  sold 
locally  by  the  worker. 

Were    it    possible    to   point   out   no 
other  benefits  to  the  blind  under  the 


administration  of  a  state  commission, 
the  foregoing  would  more  than  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  state  organiza- 
tion with  the  responsibility  of  cover- 
ing its  entire  territory,  is  the  least 
expensive  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  far-reaching  instrument  for  serv- 
ice  that   could  possibly  de   devised. 

Before  stating  in  conclusion,  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  the  service  rendered 
last  year  by  the  Commission,  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  readers  these  questions : 
If  you  had  lost  your  sight,  what  would 
it  be  worth  to  you  and  to  the  state, 
to  have  it  restored?  If  you  were 
in  idleness  and  dependent  for  support 
on  your  parents  or  friends,  what 
would  it  mean  to  you  to  earn  an  honest 
dollar?  If  you  had  a  blind  child 
whom  you  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  have  educated,  what  would  it  be 
wrorth  to  you  to  be  told  of  a  school  for 
the  blind? 

The  approximate  cost  to  each  in- 
habitant of  New  York  State  last  year 
for  the  service  rendered  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  was  less  than 
one  penny  !  If  your  state  is  without 
a  commission,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it? 


Possibilities  for  the  Blind  in  Manufacturing 
Reed  Furniture 

By  John    Madsen 

Instructor   of    Reed   Work,    Connecticut    Institute    tor   the    Blind 


REED  furniture  manufacturing 
offers  a  wide  field  of  industry 
to  the  blind  worker.  There  are 
a  great  variety  of  models  which  can 
be  handled  easily,  and  sold  readily. 
There  are  no  small  stitches  nor  fine 
materials  to  be  considered.  These  are 
important  items  to  discount  as  they 
are  often  great  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  those  adult  blind  whose 
fingers  lack  sensitiveness.  The  work- 
is  clean  and  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
home. 

For  three  classes  of  persons  with- 
out sight  I  advocate  this  profession 
as  possible  and  profitable.  The 
man  with  the  active  brain,  quick  hand 
and  sensitive  finger  is  in  the  first 
class.  When  undertaking  a  job,  I 
have  observed  that  this  type  of  worker 
forms  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  wrhat 
the  finished  product  should  be.  He 
finds  it  easy  to  master  the  different 
forms  of  weaving  and  has  no  trouble 
in  recognizing  new  combinations. 
The  setting  up  of  frames  causes  him 
no  difficulty;  he  is  able  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  numerous  necessary 
measurements  because  of  his  power 
to  visualize  the  completed  model. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of 
men  who  think  quickly,  but  are  slow 
of  hand.  I  have  found  that  in  most 
cases  their  trouble  lies  in  the  use  of 
too  many  tools.  They  work  with  five 
implements  when  the  results  might  be 


accomplished  with  one  at  considerable 

time-saving.  Whether  working  on 
hand  caning  or  reed  furniture  manu- 
facturing, they  are  inefficient  until 
they  can  be  broken  of  this  habit.  I 
remember  an  old-time  pupil  of  mine 
who  used  among  other  tools — an  awl 
with  a  straight  round  point,  one  with 
a  straight  flat  point,  another  with  a 
bent  round  point,  and  still  a  fourth 
with  a  bent  flat  point.  In  addition  he 
had  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  ham- 
mer and  six-inch  strip  of  wood.  He 
spent  more  time  looking  for  his  tools 
than  a  first-class  man  would  take  to 
complete  the  job,  but  insisted  that  he 
was  unable  to  do  the  work  without 
all  of  them. 

The  third  class  consists  of  men  who 
are  active  physically  but  not  alert 
mentally.  They  learn  to  make  the 
simpler  models  well,  but  not  without 
arduous  practice. 

Neither  the  third  nor  second  class 
is  as  promising  as  the  first,  but  with 
proper  supervision  can  be  trained  to 
turn  out  successful  work.  I  have  even 
found  it  possible  to  recruit  from  a 
fourth  class,  composed  of  men  who 
consider  themselves  too  old  to  learn 
the  reed  manufacturing  business.  I 
know  of  several  instances  where  men 
have  failed  at  hand  caning  because 
they  could  not  feel  the  stitches,  but 
have  become  very  proficient  as  reed 
workers. 


Work  Among  the  Chinese  Blind 


By  George  B.  Fryer 
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R.LL  work  among  the  Chinese 
Blind  shows  progress  during 
the  past  year.  Not  only  do  our 
missionaries  realize  that  something  of 
a  more  tangible  nature  can  be  clone 
for  the  blind,  but  the  Chinese  them- 
selves see  the 
necessity  of  action 
both  fro  m  the 
humanitarian  and 
from  an  economic 
stand.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  those 
interested  in  this 
much  needed  work 
to  push  ahead  and 
take  advantage  of 
the  great  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  i  e  s  now 
opened.  The 
Chinese  Church 
has  an  important 
duty  to  perform 
in  organized  ac- 
tion, and  it  is 
hoped  that  its  leaders  will  realize 
their  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
these  handicapped  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Scope 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  the  cor- 
rect number  of  the  blind  in  China, 
but  in  a  recent  article  on  trachoma, 
Dr.  Howard  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  Peking,  makes  the 
startling  statement  that  there  are 
at  least  three  millions  who  are  blind 
in  both  eyes,  six  millions  who  are 
blind   in   one   eye,   and   twenty   mil 


lions  who  have  serious  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  many  of  whom  will  even- 
tually be  blind  or  nearly  so. 

Causes  of  Blindness 

The  chief  cause  is  trachoma.  In 
many  parts  of 
China  over  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of 
the  population  are 
victims  of  this  dis- 
ease —  smallpox, 
venereal  diseases, 
dirt  and  accidents 
figure  largely 
among  tin  other 
factors.  Over 
sixty  per  cent  of 
the  blindness  of 
China  could  have 
been  prevented  had 
simple  remedies 
been   administered. 


Making    Bamboo    Brooms 


Agencies  at  Work 


There  are  twenty-nine  schools  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind  in 
thirteen  provinces,  with-  about  1,200 
pupils  and  workers.  Various  Mis- 
sion Flospitals  and-  House  Com- 
mittees are  curing  diseases  of  the 
eyes  and  spreading  abroad  many 
preventive  measures.  Individual 
missionaries  are  teaching  many 
blind  to  read  and  work  and  to  be- 
come useful  citizens  in  their  homes. 
The  Special  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
motion of  Work  Among  the  Blind 
in  China  organized  by  the  National 
Christian  Council  is  trying  to  unify 
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the    work    and   assist    in    the    urgent 
need  of  expansion. 

Divisions  of  the  Work 

The  blind  in  the  various  schools 
are  given  as  thorough  an  education 
as  their  limited  funds  allow,  as 
higher  education  means  better 
equipment.  Graduates  are  teachers, 
organists,  masseurs,  Bible  workers 
and  evangelists.  Two  have  gradu- 
ated from  St.  John's  University  and 
at  once  found  useful  and  lucrative 
positions,  one  as  a  teacher  of  English 
and  the  other  as  a  dictaphone  oper- 
ator. 

The  blind  are  taught  to  become  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 
Knitting,  weaving  cloth  and  rugs, 
reed,  rattan  and  bamboo  baskets  and 
furniture,  brush  making  and  poultry 
raising  are  the  chief  industries 
taught  which  have  aleady  proved  to 
be  successful. 

Production   of   Braille   Literature 

There  is  a  great  need  for  braille 
literature  and  textbooks.  A  start 
has  been  made  in  the  printing  of 
textbooks  in  Union  Mandarin 
Braille  and  other  literature  is  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Now  that  the 
blind  can  be  taught  to  read,  reading 
matter  must  be  provided  for  them. 
Nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  por- 
tions of  the  Gospel  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  copies  of  the  primers 
were  sold  during  the  year. 

Promotion  of  Home-Teaching 

Any  one  who  can  read  ordinary 
Chinese  can  help  the  blind  to  read 


and  to  write.  Primers  have  been 
published  with  the  written  character 
over  the  braille  symbol  to  facilitate 
the  teacher.  A  great  many  have 
taken  up  this  line  of  work  and  many 
blind  can  now  read  their  Bible  and 
hymn  book. 

Stocking  of  Braille  and  School 
Requisites 

A  central  depot  has  been  opened 
for  the  sale  of  braille  supplies  for 
schools  and  individuals.  Writing 
frames  and  arithmetic  boards  and 
paper  are  kept  in  stock.  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  paper  and  two  writ- 
ing frames  were  sold  during  the 
year. 

Preventive   Work 

The  hospitals  are  giving  valuable 
service  in  curing  those  who  come 
to  them  for  help  and  the  Council  on 
Health  Education  has  provided 
literature  to  show  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  blindness,  also  lantern 
slides  and  posters  and  have  worked 
out  courses  of  lectures  and  charts 
for  the  use  of  any  who  may  be  able 
to  use  them.  They  have  organized 
publicity  campaigns  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Mandarin   Braille    Quarterly   Letter 

This  extremely  useful  quarterly 
is  edited  by  the  Reverend  G.  A. 
Glayton  and  printed  in  Peking  on 
a  stereotyping  machine.  It  has  been 
sent  periodically  to  all  blind  persons 
who  can  read,  and  much  good  has 
come  from  the  sympathy  and  good 
cheer   of   its   columns. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Plays 
Blind  Girl's  Composition 


A  TWENTY-FOUR  -  year  -  old 
blind  girl  comes  forward  to 
prove  to  us  once  more  that  the 
power  of  accomplishing  the  worth- 
while comes  from  within  rather  than 
without.  She  is  Mary  Lynn  Rollins, 
of  Tennessee,  who  was  recently  re- 
ceived with  great  acclaim  by  the  crit- 
ics and  audience  when  one  of  her 
latest  musical  compositions,  "Spanish 
Dance,''  was  played  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  by  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

When  scarcely  three  years  of  age 
this  gentle-faced  girl  was  deprived  of 
sight  through  illness.  Even  then, 
however,  an  inherent  love  for  music 
which  not  even  the  loss  of  vision  could 
curtail  for  long,  was  beginning  to  feel 
need  for  expression.  For  hours  at  a 
time  the  child  would  sit  at  the  piano, 
fumbling  over  the  keys,  trying  to  give 
tune  to  that  something  which  tugged 
at  her  heartstrings.  She  hummed 
melodies  long  before  she  could  pro- 
nounce words  distinctly.  When  only 
five  years  old,  she  played  a  hymn 
which  she  had  heard  in  church  but 
once — so  perfectly — that  her  mother 
decided  that  the  little  girl  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  and  de- 
velop her  talent. 

And  so,  at  twelve,  she  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Emil 
Trebing  and  actual  preparation  for 
her  life  work  began. 

Four  years  later  she  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Federated  Clubs  of 
Arkansas  for  the  best  musical  com- 
position among  the  sixteen  year  olds. 

After  her  graduation  from  Arkan- 


sas School  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins 
Institute,  she  enrolled  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  \\  nile  there, 
she  composed  her  first  orchestral  piece, 
"The  Ocean,"  which  was  played  by  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  at  a  concert  in 
December,  1923.  After  that  she  wrote 
"Twilight  on  the  Water,"  which  was 
rendered  at  the  Pops  on  May  23,  1924. 

She  encountered  many  difficulties 
in  the  matter  of  getting  up  a  com- 
position for  orchestra. 

But — -"I  will  not  be  downed  by  ob- 
stacles, for  they  are  things  to  over- 
come," declared  this  youthful,  de- 
termined girl.  And  forged  straight 
ahead  toward  her  goal — "the  chance" 
to  prove  herself,  "which  is  all  that  we 
who  do  not  see  demand." 

And  when  the  chance  did  come,  she 
was  not   found   wanting. 
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Industry  for  Blind  Women 

By  E.  A.   Baker 
General  Secretary  of   Canadian   National   Institute   for  the    Blind 
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O  you  realize  that  blind  girls 
and  women  can  be  employed  in 
a  factory?  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  blind  girl  knitting,  crochetting  or 
machine  sewing  and  marvelled  at  her 
dexterity  and  accuracy?  If  you  have 
ever  witnessed  demonstrations  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Tor- 
onto, Canada,  as  arranged  in  the  Proc- 
ess and  Women's  Buildings  during 
the  past  several  years,  you  will  under- 
stand. If  you  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  seen  these  or  even 
to  have  visited  the  factory  for  Blind 
Women  operated  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  then  we 
hope  that  if  you  have  any  lingering 
doubts  after  reading  this  article  you 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  see 
for  yourself. 

Recently,  a  merchant  from  North- 
ern Ontario  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
called  at  the  head  office  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  after  becoming  intensely  in- 
terested in  samples  of  house  dresses 
and  aprons,  expressed  amazement 
when  told  that  twenty  blind  women 
were  employed  at  this  work.  He  was 
soon  climbing  the  stairs  to  the  fac- 
tory and  heard  through  the  open  doors 
the  whirr  and  buzz  of  busy  machinery 
and  cheery  words  and  snatches  of 
song  as  the  girls  worked.  Viewing 
the  factory  from  the  open  doorway, 
he  remarked  on  the  neat  and  effi- 
cient layout.  It  was  explained  that 
since  the  products  of  this  factory  must 
compete  with  those  of  other  manu- 
facturers, every  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  waste  of  time,  effort 
and    material.     The    factory   was    or- 


ganized to  give  steady  employment 
to  blind  women  and  come  what  may, 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  accomplish 
this.  ]t  is  true  that  a  small  subsidy 
must  be  provided  to  augment  wages 
to  the  blind,  and  sighted  assistance 
must  be  furnished  to  fetch  and  carry ; 
also  for  inspection  work  on  the  gar- 
ments in  order  that  no  flaw  in  ma- 
terial or  workmanship  may  be  over- 
looked. 

The  various  processes  in  the  fac- 
tory were  described.  First,  the  many 
bolts  of  cloth  in  the  neatly  arranged 
stockroom,  next  the  cutting  table 
where  blind  girls,  assisted  by  a  sighted 
attendant,  were  busily  engaged  piling 
layer  on  layer  of  cloth  seemingly  with- 
out end.  At  last  the  laying-out  opera- 
tion being  completed,  paper  patterns 
were  laid  on,  material  marked,  pat- 
terns removed  and  that  thick  bed  of 
cloth  passed  under  the  rapidly  mov- 
ing and  almost  invisible  little  cutting- 
knife.  The  parts  of  the  garments 
thus  cut  were  assembled  and  passed  to 
the  girls  at  the  sewing  machines. 
These  machines  are  arranged  in  rows 
and  belted  to  a  line  shaft  driven  by 
a  large  electric  motor.  To  operate, 
the  blind  girl  places  her  material  in 
position  to  start  the  seam  and  when 
all  is  ready  touches  a  small  foot  lever 
and  whirr!  the  cloth  is  drawn  for- 
ward, guided  by  cleft  and  sensitive 
fingers  which  for  her  must  answer  for 
eyes  as  well. 

As  seam  after  seam  is  completed 
and  the  garments,  passing  through 
the  various  processes,  assume  a  more 
finished    appearance    our    visitor    re- 
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marked,  "I  would  never  have  thought 
it  possible."  The  garments  arc  com- 
pleted, folded,  pressed  and  finally  par- 
celled in  dozen  lots  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

This  industry  for  blind  women  was 
evolved  by  the  Institute  after  much 
experimenting.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished in  December,  1918,  under  the 
direction  of  C.  W.  Holmes,  at  that 
time  Director  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute.  The  first  occupations 
followed  in  the  original  factory  were 
basketry,  machine  knitting,  rug  weav- 
ing on  looms  and  domestic  machine 
sewing.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  shop  was  practically  re- 
organized with  girls  working  almost 
entirely  on  sewing  machines  driven 
by  individual  motors.  The  rug  weav- 
ing and  machine  knitting  were  re- 
tained as  subsidiary  lines  for  certain 
of  the  blind  employees.  In  192 1  the 
factory  was  removed  from  its  orig- 
inal premises  on  Adelaide  Street,  Tor- 
onto, to  the  present  location,  62-64 
Baldwin  Street.  At  this  time  the 
equipment  installation  was  changed  to 
power  machines  driven  from  a  line 
shaft.  This  machine  sewing  industry 
for  blind  women  really  dates  its  in- 
auguration from  early  in  19 19  when 
the  individual  motor  driven  machines 
were  installed. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  cer- 
tain basic  figures  to  indicate  results : 
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1924  $52,000.00     $2,200.00     $9,300.00     22 

1925  54,300.00       3,200.00       9,000.00     20 


The  only  item  of  expense  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  is  that  of  Head 
(  )ffice  accounting.  Expense  connected 
with  guiding  or  other  method  of  con- 
ducting blind  operators  to  factory  has 
been  charged  in,  also  two  weeks  an- 
nual holiday,  two  weeks  sick-leave  if 
necessary,  and  lay-off.  Very  little  lay- 
off time  has  been  experienced  in  the 
factory,  as  the  manager,  Mr.  E. 
Downard,  has  been  very  successful  in 
seeking  out  lines  on  which  to  keep  the 
factory  operating  continuously  the 
year  round.  The  few-  sighted  opera- 
tives are  employed  to  perform  intricate 
trimming  or  other  operations  that  can 
be  done  least  efficiently  by  the  blind. 
The  goods  compete  in  the  open  mar- 
ket both  with  regard  to  quality  and 
appearance.  The  factory  last  year 
used  approximately  250,000  yards  of 
material.  Commercial  conditions  in 
Canada  during  the  years  1924  and 
1925  have  been  far  from  ideal,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  factory  has  main- 
tained its  position  and  showing.  It 
is  hoped  that  with  improvement  in 
trade  conditions  an  even  better 
showing  will  be  made,  as  the  factory 
is  now  established  with  trained  and 
efficient  operatives  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  factory 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  gener- 
ally equipped  with  power  driven  sew- 
ing equipment.  The  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company  head  office,  New 
York,  with  branches  in  Canada,  have 
supplied  equipment  and  many  valu- 
able suggestions  through  their  local 
representative. 


An  Appeal* 

By  Helen  Keller 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  heard  the  legend  that  represents  opportunity  as 
a  capricious  lady,  who  knocks  at  every  door  but  once,  and  if  the  door 
isn't  opened  quickly,  she  passes  on,  never  to  return.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Lovely,  desirable  ladies  won't  wait.  You  have  to  go  out  and 
grab  'em. 

I  am  your  opportunity.  I  am  knocking  at  your  door.  I  want  to  be 
adopted.  The  legend  doesn't  say  what  you  are  to  do  when  several  beau- 
tiful opportunities  present  themselves  at  the  same  door.  I  guess  you  have 
to  choose  the  one  you  love  best.  I  hope  you  will  adopt  me.  I  am  the 
youngest  here,  and  what  I  offer  you  is  full  of  splendid  opportunities  for 
service. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  only  four  years  old.  It 
grew  out  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  blind  and  was  called  into  existence 
by  the  sightless  themselves.  It  represents  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
thought  on  our  subject  that  has  been  reached  so  far.  Its  object  is  to  make 
the  lives  of  the  blind  more  worth  while  everywhere  by  increasing  their 
economic  value  and  giving  them  the  joy  of  normal  activity. 

Try  to  imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were  suddenly  stricken 
blind  today.  Picture  yourself  stumbling  and  groping  at  noonday  as  in  the 
night,  your  work,  your  independence  gone.  In  that  dark  world  wouldn't 
you  be  glad  if  a  friend  took  you  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Come  with  me 
and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  do  some  of  the  things  you  used  to  do  when 
you  could  see"?  That  is  just  the  kind  of  friend  the  American  Foundation 
is  going  to  be  to  all  the  blind  in  this  country  if  seeing  people  will  give  it 
the  support  it  must  have. 

You  have  heard  how  through  a  little  word  dropped  from  the  fingers 
of  another  a  ray  of  light  from  another  soul  touched  the  darkness  of  my 
mind  and  I  found  myself,  found  the  world,  found  God.  It  is  because  my 
teacher  learned  about  me  and  broke  through  the  dark,  silent  imprisonment 
which  held  me  that  I  am  able  to  work  for  myself  and  for  others.  It  is  the 
caring  we  want  more  than  money.  The  gift  without  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  giver  is  empty.  If  you  care,  if  we  can  make  the  people  of 
this  great  country  care,  the  blind  will  indeed  triumph  over  blindness. 

The  opportunity  I  bring  you  is  this:  To  foster  and  sponsor  the  work 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Will  you  not  help  me  hasten 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  preventable  blindness,  no  little  deaf,  blind 
child  untaught,  no  blind  man  or  woman  unaided?  I  appeal  to  you, 
you  who  have  your  sight,  your  hearing,  you  who  are  strong  and  brave 
and  kind.  Will  you  not  constitute  yourselves  Knights  of  the  Blind  in 
this  crusade  against  darkness? 

*Delivered   before   International    Convention    of    Lions'    Clubs,    Cedar    Point,    Ohio. 


Address  Before  the  International  Convention 
of  Lions'  Clubs 

By   1  [arry    I  [artman 


AFTER   the  great    exhibition   of 
patience    which    rivals    that   of 
Job  and  of  perseverance  which 
was    not    surpassed   by    Hercules,    I 
wonder  wjhat  I  can  bring  to  you. 

This  Committee  on  the  Blind  was 
appointed  at  the  beginning  oi  this 
year.  During  that  time  we  have 
surveyed  the  field 
and  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  for- 
mulate some  poli- 
cies with  regard  to 
work  for  blind  chil- 
dren a  n  d  adults 
that  can  be  na- 
tional and  inter- 
national.  The 
policies,  you  un- 
derstand, can  be 
carried  by  every 
Club.  W  h  en  it 
comes  to  the  indi- 
vidual things,  there 
is  the  opportunity 
for  each  Club  to  do 
the  service  that  the 
Club  thinks  is  most  needed  in  its 
community.  Our  Chairman  has  cov- 
ered this  point  admirably,  and  I 
shall  detain  you  only  a  few  min- 
utes. Fortunately,  I  haven't  writ- 
ten anything  except  one  or  two  very 
short  resolutions,  and  therefore  I 
can  chop  what  I  have  to  say  in  two 
and  let  you  go  and  get  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  air,  sunshine  and 
water  before  you  have  your  dinner. 
Of    course,    the    one    outstanding 


T  J  ELEN  KEL- 
A.  A.  LER  and  Lion 
Harry  Hart  man  zee  re 
principal  speakers  at 
the  International  Con- 
vention of  the  Lion's 
Club,  held  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  recently. 
Miss  Keller's  address 
was  repeated  to  the 
audience  by  her 
teaclier,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macx. 


tiling  in  Lionism  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Lions'  Juvenile  Braille  Magazine. 
That  is  past  history  now.  We  all 
take  that  for  granted.  Jt  is  just  a 
question  of  getting  every  Club  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  maga- 
zine stands  for,  and  we  can  do  that 
only  through  the 
medium  which  our 
President  has  sug- 
gested, a  commit- 
tee to  help  work- 
out this  problem 
with  respect  to  the 
Lions'  Juvenile 
Braille      Monthly 


Magazine. 


In  considering 
what  kind  of  a  re- 
port this  Commit- 
tee should  make  to 
this  Convention  in 
Cedar  Point,  it  was 
finally  decided  that 
Ave  could  not,  after 
working  for  only 
six  months,  come  here  and  make 
any  definite,  concrete  suggestions  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  individual 
Clubs.  We  felt  that  behind  all  work 
for  blind  people  was  the  funda- 
mental p  o  1  i  c  y,  the  fundamental 
principle,  the  relationship  of  one 
human  being  to  another,  which 
we  should  stress  at  this  time,  and 
leave  to  the  Committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President-elect  here 
at  Cedar  Point  the  work  of  putting 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Clubs  some  definite  suggestions. 

So,  friends,  today  I  shall  merely 
confine  my  remarks  to  some  very 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Spirit 
of  Lionism.  Have  you  all  read  your 
Program?  Good!  I  just  want  to 
apply  the  Principles  of  Lionism  in 
this  Program  to  one  phase  of  the 
activity  of  our  great  service  organi- 
zation. |  i 

The  burden  of  blindness  is  its  iso- 
lation, the  isolation  which  it  brings 
to  the  individual  so  handicapped. 
The  public  so  often  views  blind  peo- 
ple as  a  class,  groups  them  and  calls 
them  "The  Blind."  Suppose  today 
you  met  a  blue-eyed,  blond-haired 
beggar  on  the  street  and  you  gave 
him  a  quarter.  Tomorrow,  if  you 
met  a  blue-eyed,  blond-haired  in- 
dividual, your  hand  would  not  go 
down  into  your  pocket  and  pull  out 
a  quarter,  necessarily.  Why  not? 
You  would  look  at  that  individual, 
not  as  having  only  the  attributes  of 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair  and  there- 
fore absolutely  the  same  as  the  beg- 
gar you  met  yesterday,  but  you 
would  look  upon  him  as  a  human 
being  who  has  many  character- 
istics, and,  after  sizing  him  up 
just  as  you  or  I  want  to  have  people 
consider  us,  you  would  say,  "No,  I 
don't  need  to  give  this  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair  a  quarter; 
all  I  give  this  man  is  a  greeting  of 
good  fellowship." 

Xow,  the  question  is,  friends,  ap- 
plying that  to  blind  people,  there 
is  too  much  of  what  Miss  Keller 
said, — "The  gift  without  the  giver 
is  bare," — the  gift  without  the  in- 
terest behind  it  amounts  to  very  lit- 
tle.    We  could  raise  lots  of  money 


by  a  very  strong  appeal,  but,  friends, 
if  we  didn't  have  the  support  of  the 
public,  how  far  would  that  money 
be  of  service? 

The  greatest  service  that  one  hu- 
man being  can  give  to  another  is  a 
thorough  understanding.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  three  ex- 
amples that  happened  right  here  on 
this  peninsula,  illustrating  my  point. 

Last  evening  after  dinner  —  ex- 
cuse the  personal  reference,  because 
I  take  it  as  a  joke.  Heavens!  The 
best  thing  that  any  handicapped 
person  has  is  a  sense  of  humor. 
That  is  the  saving  grace,  and  it  is 
very  amusing  to  me  and  I  wish  you 
would  all  consider  it  as  such  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  significant,  and  I  believe 
if  Lionism  is  going  to  bring  a  big 
piece  of  work  into  the  field  of  help- 
ing blind  people,  it  must  bring  that 
service,  not  through  money  primar- 
ily, but  through  the  interest  that 
comes  from  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 

Now   for   the   stories. 

Mrs.  Hartman  and  I  after  dinner 
were  walking  along  the  promenade. 
A  few  very  hilarious  Lions  came 
along  and  apparently  thought  that 
we  were  here  on  a  honeymoon.  They 
said,  "Just  married  !  Of  course  you 
are  happy!"  And,  unfortunately  for 
me,  I  have  a  brain  that  works  like 
a  dray  horse.  I  can't  get  the  quick 
comeback.  And  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  come  in  I  heard  somebody 
say,  "Blind!"  And  they  stopped 
immediately. 

Well,  now,  I  wish  they  had  said 
it  again,  because  I  would  have  said, 
"Thank  you,  fellows,  that  is  a  com- 
pliment ;  we  have  been  married 
three  and  a  half  vears." 
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Yesterday,  in  one  of  the  corridors 
a  fellow  Lion  who  is  a  great  friend, 
who  wouldn't  hesitate  for  one  mo- 
ment to  come  tip  and  punch  me  in 
the  chest  or  in  the  back  if  he  so  felt, 
went  by  me  in  the  hall  and  he  said 
in  a  very  loud  undertone,  "Well, 
the  only  people  around  this  Con- 
vention who  don't  have  to  work  are 
those  wjho  can  smoke  cigars  like 
Harry  Hartman." 

Get  the  idea.  Get  the  different 
attitude.  That  fellow  is  going  to  do 
something;  he  has  the  right  point 
of  view. 

Now,  here  is  another  point  of 
view  that  I  think  should  come  be- 
fore this  Convention.  Now  is  the 
time,  friends,  for  us  to  get  pretty 
clearly  fixed  in  our  minds  what  this 
problem  presents  and  then  we  can 
think  it  over  and  advise  with  the 
Committee  that  is  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  on  this  work  and  see  just 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
There  were  some  men  out  here  on 
the  lawn  today  who  pinched  their 
eyes  shut  and  put  their  heads  up  in 
the  air  and  tapped  their  canes  and 
said,  "God  help  the  blind."  And 
they  slung  their  canes  around  and 
cracked  their  companions  on  the 
shins. 

Men,  if  wre  go  into  this  work  with 
that  idea,  let's  not  go  in  at  all.  I 
know  that  is  not  the  spirit  of  Lion- 
ism.  Open  your  Program.  Read. 
Service !  Service  done  after  the 
Golden  Rule !  And  you  all  know  the 
Golden  Rule :  "Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by."  Those  men 
would  have  been  the  very  first,  were 
they  blind,  to  be  grouchy  when  you 
or  any  other  sympathetic,  under- 
standing    individual     would     offer 


them  an  opportunity,  would  offer 
them  a  chance.  And,  friends,  in  be- 
half of  blind  people  1  come  here 
asking  for  no  charity,  but  for  a 
chance  to  be  a  friend  to  blind  peo- 
ple, and  you  will  inevitably  give 
them  that  chance  which  they  not 
only  deserve,  but  which,  if  they 
have,  society  would  have  fewer  pen- 
sions to  pay,  would  not  constantly 
feel  that  it  has  to  fill  the  out- 
stretched hand,  but  take  the  hand 
with  the  perpendicular  palm,  the 
hand  of  good  fellowship. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  think  that  every  Lion  can 
be  a  friend  in  equal  amount  to  every 
blind  person.  Certainly  not,  because 
among  the  blind  there  are  just  as 
many  different  personalities  as  there 
are  among  those  who  have  their 
sight,  and  by  all  means  wre  none  of 
us  feel  towards  every  individual  as 
we  feel  towards  a  few. 

I  shall  stop  here,  because  I  feel 
that  if  the  idea  has  not  gotten  across 
now,  it  won't,  not  at  this  present 
time,  because  it  is  mighty  hot  in 
here  and  I  know  you  are  all  anxious 
to  get  to  your  other  appointments. 

But,  friends,  before  Ave  go,  I  can- 
not help  emphasizing  the  sobriety 
with  which  we  should  enter  any 
problem  of  welfare  work.  If  we  do 
it  with  the  attitude  of  being,  simply 
with  the  attitude  of  being  noble  and 
grand,  we  do  not  contribute  one- 
tenth  to  our  community  that  we 
could  contribute  if  we  really  got 
down  and  understood  the  problem. 
And  as  for  me,  the  potentiality  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  pro- 
gram and  in  our  Code  of  Ethics  are 
so  great  that  at  times  it  overpowers 
me,  because  I  have  wondered  whv 
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other  people  have  not  gotten  the 
gleam  before. 

We  have  the  jump,  men.  Let's 
keep  it  and  go  through. 

I  should  like  to  present  to  this 
Convention  two  resolutions.  One  is 
a  restatement  of  a  resolution  which 
has  been  adopted  before. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  heartily 
approve,  concur  in  and  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional President  in  regard  to  the 
Lions  Juvenile  Braille  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  that  the  incoming 
officers  be  directed  to  put  said  rec- 
ommendations into  effect  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  this  Convention  that 
said  Magazine  shall  reach  every 
blind  child  in  every  district ;  and,  so 


that  this  may  be  accomplished,  that 
every  Club,  through  its  District 
Governor,  forward  to  the  publish- 
ing Committee  its  quota  of  the  sub- 
scriptions necessary  to  supply  the 
blind  children  in  that  District.  That 
each  District  Governor  see  that  this 
is  done  promptly,  and  that  the  In- 
ternational Officers  be  instructed  to 
lend  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
Publishing  Committee  in  order  that 
it  may  more  efficiently  carry  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution  into  ef- 
fect. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  any  activi- 
ties engaged  in  by  Lions  Clubs  in 
behalf  of  blind  persons  and  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness  be  undertaken 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  Lions 
International  and  with  existing 
agencies   in  this  work. 


Hammer  or  Horn 

By  J.  G.  Steinhart 

Wilmington,   Illinois 

(Blind  Minister) 


I  had  a  little  hammer  once, 

With  which  I  used  to  strike. 
And  I  went  knocking  everywhere 

At  folks  I  did  not  like. 
My  hammer  had  a  dismal  sound 

That  brought  nobody  cheer, 
And  every  time  I  made  my  round 

I'd  put  some  people  queer. 


I've  thrown  away  my  hammer  now 

As  far  as  I  could  fling, 
And  taken  up  a  Booster  Horn, 

And  you  should  hear  it  ring. 
I'm  glad  I'm  with  the  Booster  crowd, 

I  like  the  way  they  do, 
And  if  you'll  lay  your  hammer  down, 

I'll  £et  a  horn  for  you. 


The  Opportunity  of  the  Christian  Ministry 

By  |.  W.  I  [arvey.  Knight 


PRESENT  and  past  achievements 
of  those  blind  persons  who  have 
entered  the  ministry  afford  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  profession  is  both 
possible  and  practical  for  the  blind. 
It  offers  the  same  great  field  of  op- 
portunity to  the  blind  that  it  does  to 
the  sighted.  Success  is  something 
more  than  the  status  attained  by  an 
individual  in  his  given  line  of  work. 
In  its  finest  sense  it  is  the  value  that 
is  placed  on  the  individual  by  those 
with  and  for  whom  he  works. 

Ministerial  work  suggests  three 
lines  of  activity — the  evangelistic, 
the  missionary  and  the  pastoral. 
Each  of  these  fields  presents  its  own 
difficulties,  and,  in  each — blind  per- 
sons are  working  successfully. 

The  ministry  is  not  remunerative 
from  the  materialistic  standpoint. 
Its  rewards  are  spiritual.  It  has 
been  said  that  "no  other  profession 
requires  more  of  a  man  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  of  a  man.  Its  closest 
friends  know  how  exacting  and  oft- 
times  difficult  it  is,  yet  many  blind 
persons  have  braved  adventure,  en- 
dured hardships,  sacrificed  personal 
ambitions  and  home  associations — 
in  other  words,  they  have  given  the 
whole  of  their  life  purpose  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel. 

The  successful  minister  must  have 
the  ability  to  plan,  organize  and  carry 
out  a  program  that  meets  the  needs 
of   his   particular   field   of   activities. 


Resides  the  pulpit  work,  there  are 
obligations,  duties  and  sometimes 
real  burdens  to  be  faced.  For  the 
blind  minister,  there  is  also  the 
working  out  of  man}-  problems  in- 
cidental   to    his   blindness. 

Preparation  for  the  ministerial  field 
is  no  small  matter.  College  and 
seminary  courses  are  involved,  for 
no  preparation  is  too  good  for  the 
task.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  difficulties 
confront  the  blind  man.  Much  of 
his  work  can  be  done  alone,  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  is,  to  a  large  degree, 
dependent  upon  the  loving  service 
of  some  parent,  wife  or  unselfish  rel- 
ative or  friend  who  will  gladly  give 
the  necessary  aid  without  which  his 
success  will  be  greatly  thwarted. 
Sighted  men  and  women  have  their 
share  in  the  success  of  blind  persons, 
and  this  must  not  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success 
in  the  ministry  or  anywdiere  else. 
A  man  must  make  his  own  place. 
Blind  men  wdio  have  achieved  use- 
ful and  happy  lives  in  any  line  of 
endeavor  have  done  so  because  they 
have  faced  and  conquered  problems 
as  they  have   occurred. 

The  ministerial  profession  is  open 
to  such  blind  men  as  feel  the  call 
and  are  able  to  secure  the  necessary 
preparation.  All  else  being  equal, 
the  blind  man  has  as  great  an  oppor- 
tunity for  vital  success  here  as  has 
his  sighted  brother. 


National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the   Blind 

By  J.  A.  Hodges 


DUE  to  the  incomplete  records  it 
has  been  impossible  to  learn  the 
exact  origin  of  the  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  However,  we  do  know 
that  it  has  been  in  existence  since 
T908,  at  which  time  fifteen  schools 
throughout  the  country   took   part   in 


there  were  only  five.  The  exact  rea- 
son for  this  decline  is  unknown.  For 
a  period  during  the  Great  World  War 
the  national  contest  was  discontinued. 
I  am  unable  to  furnish  complete 
information  on  this  subject  because  of 
the  short  time  I  have  been  able  to 
devote  to  it,  and  because   Pittsburgh 
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the  first  contest,  and  that  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Olin  Burritt 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  were  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  establish  it.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  contesting 
schools  has  dwindled,  until,  in    1921, 


has  not  always  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  As  business 
has  not  always  been  transacted  here, 
no  complete  records  are  to  be  found 
in  our  files. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Association  is  to  promote  the 
physical   development   of   all   children 
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attending  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  need  of  physical  de- 
velopment in  such  schools  is  greater 
than   in    others.     Realizing   this,    the 

Association  has  designed  the  National 
Contest  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  far 
reaching  as  possible.  That  it  may  be 
so,  all  young  persons  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty-five,  excepting  those 
excused  because  of  physical  disability, 
are  required  to  take  part  in  it.  It  is* 
possible  in  this  way  to  reach  not  only 
those  who  are  expert  in  athletics,  but 
to  enable  those  who  are  deficient  in 
physical  development  to  bring  them- 
selves up  to  the  standard. 

The  system  of  classifying  pupils 
according  to  weight,  and  of  taking 
the  arithmetical  average  of  each  class 
— pitting  them  against  the  averages 
of  similar  classes  from  other  schools 
— forms  an  excellent  basis  for  com- 
parison. 

As  schools  of  this  kind  are  widely 
separated,  it  is  difficult  to  have  close 
contact.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Athletic  Contest  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  separated  schools. 

It  is  hard  to  provide  competition 
that  is  based  on  equality  when  seeing 
and  blind  children  compete  against 
each  other  because  the  events  of  such 
a  contest  are  essentially  different  from 
those  between  the  schools  for  seeing. 
This  is  a  serious  handicap  to  pupils 
with  sight.  For  example,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  standing'  broad  jump, 
which  is  a  game  easily  performed  by 
the  blind,  our  pupils  go  through  many 
years  of  training.  It  is  true  that  a 
seeing"  pupil  can  jump  as  easily  as  a 
blind,  but  because  it  is  not  an  event 
in  either  high  school  or  college  ath- 
letic curriculum,  his  lack  of  practice 


places  liim  in  an  unfavorable  condition 
to  win.  The  National  Athletic  As- 
sociation of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
provides  competition  that  is  based  on 
equality,  in  that  the  contestants  are 
in  similar  circumstances,  and  that 
none  has  advantage  of  training  over 
another. 

Since  1908  the  Association  has  held 
an  annual  athletic  contest,  except  dur- 
ing the  years  19 17  and  19 18.  Some 
time  ago  an  indoor  contest  was  at- 
tempted, but  this  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  was  discontinued.  The  National 
Contest  has  been  very  successful  and 
grows  stronger  every  year.  Constant 
revisions  of  the  rules  and  events  have 
been  made  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
contest  more  successful.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  increased  in  membership 
from  five  to  fourteen  schools,  nine 
of  which  take  part  in  both  boys'  and 
girls'  events.  But  our  work  will  not 
be  completed  until  every  school  in  the 
country  with  enough  pupils  attending 
to  make  it  worth  while,  is  a  member 
of   the  Association. 

The  Association  has  not  been  en- 
tirely successful  in  fulfilling  all  of  its 
purposes,  but  its  officers  are  making 
every  effort  to  correct  mistakes  and 
avoid  them  in  the  future.  In  many 
respects  we  have  not  had  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  members.  In- 
difference on  the  part  of  some  schools 
in  living  up  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
Association  has  been  detrimental  to 
our  records.  Unless  all  of  the  schools 
live  strictly  within  the  law  and  ob- 
serve every  requirement,  the  good 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  As- 
sociation will  eventually  be  destroyed. 
We  must  do  this  conscientiously,  or 
abolish   the  Association. 
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Winning  Records  for  1925 


N.  A.  A.  S.  B.  Boys'  Contest,  Pittsburgh 
A 


Standing  Broad  .  . 
12  ih.  Shot  Put...  . 
16  ft.  Rope  Climb. 
75    Yard    Dash 


9.5  2/3 
30.11 
4  2/5 
8  7/15 


B 


Standing     Broad     8.1% 

16    ft.    Rope    Climb..  .         5  3/20 

3    Consecutive    Jumps.  24.2% 

60    Yard    Dash 7  3/10 


10.3i/ 
33.9 

4 


8.8% 

4  1/5 
26.8% 

4  4/5 


Standing     Broad     8.5%  9.1 

3    Consecutive    Jumps.      24.5  5/6         26.3 
50    Yard    Dash 6   1/5 


Standing  Broad 
B.  B.  Throw.. 
45     Yard    Dash. 


5  4/5 


1) 


7.1% 

39.4  7/9 


7.9 
49.10 
6  13/45         5  4/5 


Girls'   Contest,   Missouri 
A 

Standing     Broad     6.15/32         6.10% 

B.    B.     Throw 31.113/32     40.1% 

60    Yard    Dash 10  1/20  9 


^Standing     Broad 
B.    B.    Throw... 

50    Yard    Dash .  . 


Standing     Broad 
45    Yard    Dash.  . 


B 


6.8  5/12    7.2% 
35.8  17/24  42.7 
7  7/15     7 


6.5  9/10    7.1 
7  7/25     6  3/5 


Standing     Broad 
40    Yard    Dash .  . 


5.113/4 
6  19/45 


7.5% 
5  4/5 


Standing     Broad 
40    Yard    Dash., 


5.9  35/48       6.3% 
7   19/60         6 


An  Experiment  in  Training  for  Home  Teaching 

l\y  Josephine  L.  Chripler 

Principal  Teacher,   Girls'  Department, 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


THERE  is  no  field  in  which  effi- 
cient service  is  more  needed  than 
in  Home  Teaching-,  and  in  no 
other  line  of  work  have  onr  blind 
teachers  achieved  greater  success. 
They  have  shown  tact,  resourceful- 
ness and  patience,  and  have  brought 
cheer  and  blessing  into  many  homes. 
But  for  a  long-  time  we  have  realized 
that  we  were  sending  out  our  home 
teachers — with  their  difficult  problems 
to  handle — with  little  training  other 
than  that  gained  in  the  routine  courses 
of  our  schools.  In  this  day  of  pro- 
fessional training  our  home  teachers 
have  entered  upon  their  profession 
with  no  special  educational  training- 
whatever.  This  is  not  fair  to  the 
worker  nor  to  the  work. 

With  an  increasing  sense  of  our 
responsibility  to  our  home  teachers 
came  the  question  as  to  just  what 
kind  of  training  and  equipment  they 
should  have.  Letters  were  sent  to 
a  number  of  experienced  home  teach- 
ers and  to  persons  not  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  but  with  a  good 
perspective  of  it.  The  replies  all  em- 
phasized the  need  for  training  in  so- 
cial service,  differing  only  in  degree. 
One  said,  "The  home  teacher  is  a 
social  worker  first,  a  home  teacher 
afterward" ;  another  that  "the  home 
teacher  must  not  forget  that  her  spe- 
cial function  is  to  teach.  She  must 
not  lose  this  feeling  in  her  zeal  for 
social  service." 

The  interest  in  the  social  side  of 
our  work  has  always  been  uppermost 
at  Overbrook,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 


tried field  that  we  were  entering.  We 
had  been  in  rather  close  touch  with 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
and  Health  Work  for  many  years  and 
we  knew  we  should  meet  with  a  cor- 
dial response  to  any  appeal.  When 
we  suggested  sending  two  of  our 
graduates  to  the  school,  we  met  with 
something  .more  than  cooperation  ;  the 
heads  of  the  school  were  immediately 
interested  and  our  task  became  theirs. 

The  work  in  the  Pennsylvania 
school  has  been  of  two  kinds,  theo- 
retical and  practical ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  lectures  and  conferences ; 
the  latter,  of  family  visiting.  The 
courses  taken  are  as  follows :  child 
welfare,  social  case  work,  racial  char- 
acteristics, community  problems,  ob- 
jectives and  perspectives  in  social 
work,  and  a  short  course  in  tubercu- 
losis. One  of  the  two  young  women 
taking  the  work  was  sufficiently 
sighted  to  go  about  alone ;  for  the 
other,  a  guide  was  necessary.  The 
guides  were  supplied  by  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Junior  League  and  the 
Teachers  of  the  Overbrook  School. 
We  feel  it  a  good  plan  for  our  teach- 
ers to  enter  and  to  see  just  what  our 
girls  are  doing. 

The  writing  in  connection  with  the 
case  work  was  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  of  Philadelphia,  and  our 
girls  were  fortunate  in  having  as 
supervisor  a  former  member  of  the 
Overbrook  faculty.  Her  knowledge 
of  our  work  and  sympathetic  attitude 
towards   it   has   been   invaluable.      In 
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their  visiting",  our  pupils  have  met  with 
gratifying  response  and  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  blindness  is  an  asset  in 
social  case  work.  Aside  from  the 
knowledge  acquired  of  home  and 
family  conditions,  and  of  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  them,  our  pupils  have 
gained  a  breadth  and  perspective 
which   it  would   have   taken  years   to 


acquire  in  any  other  way.     The  work- 
has  been  systematic  and  thorough. 

One  of  the  most  important  courses 
for  our  students  is  that  dealing  with 
the  elements  of  medicine.  This  is 
open  to  second  year  students  only.  In 
another  year  this  will  be  given  with 
the  special  problems  of  blindness  in 
view. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind  * 

By  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin,  Director 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THIS  library  was  founded  and  or- 
ganized in  191 1.  The  first  public 
meeting  was  held  May  25,  with 
our  President  Hon.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  in  the  chair.  Incorporation 
papers  were  taken  out  December  26, 
191 1,  and  Headquarters  were  provided 
by  a  generous  friend,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
McManes  Colfelt. 

The  founders  were  awake  to  the 
great  need  for  a  library  that  would 
circulate  embossed  books  free  of 
charge  to  the  blind  of  every  state  in 
the  Union,  as  only  a  few  city  libraries 
had  small  collections  of  books  for  the 
blind,  which  after  being  read  by  the 
local  readers  stood  idle  on  the  shelves. 
Libraries  that  were  willing  to  lend 
books  to  non-residents  were  taxed  be- 
yond their  means  by  the  constant  de- 
mands from  their  own  readers,  and  it 
was  felt  that  they  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  the  expense  of  furnishing 
embossed  literature  for  the  blind  read- 
ers in  other  localities. 

Our  object  is  to  provide  books  by 
purchase,  by  printing,  by  hand  copy- 
ing and  by  gifts  to  lend  free  of  charge 


to  all  readers.  Through  the  generosity 
of  our  Government  they  are  sent  by 
mail  to  and  from  individuals,  Institu- 
tions, and  Libraries  for  the  blind,  free 
of  postage  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

We  furnish  the  blind  with  paid  em- 
ployment at  the  Library  where  they 
are  trained  to  copy  books  with  the 
Braille  writer,  set  Braille  type,  print 
pages,  fold,  eyelet,  verify,  shellac,  col- 
late, and  bind  Braille  books ;  also  to 
keep  a  Braille  record  of  all  books  sent 
to  readers  and  to  discharge  them  and 
to  rearrange  them  properly  on  the 
shelves.  In  order  to  facilitate  this 
work,  on  each  book  is  pasted  a  card 
with  the  author  and  name  of  the  book, 
in  Braille,  so  the  blind  assistant  can 
find  and  replace  the  books  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  A  card  catalogue  in 
Braille  is  kept  up  to  date  for  daily 
reference. 

The  labor  of  selecting  books  from 
the  lists  sent  in  by  readers,  packing, 
addressing,  shipping  by  parcel  post, 
and  caring  for  the  correspondence  is 
considerable. 

One  of  the  interesting  departments 


♦Reprinted  from  a  National  Library 
pamphlet,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Library. 
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is  devoted  to  hand  copied  books  which 
are  done  at  the  Library  and  also  at 
the  homes  of  the  blind,  the  latter  being 
paid  so  much  per  Braille  page.  The 
blind  assistants  at  the  Library  have 
regular  salaries  paid  monthly. 

All  Braille  manuscript  is  carefully 
proofread  and  corrected  by  the  blind 
assistants  before  the  books  are  bound 
and  accessioned. 

The  aim  of  this  library  is  not  only 
to  furnish  reading  matter  to  those  who 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
finger-print  reading,  but  to  encourage 
the  newly  handicapped  to  master  the 
art  of  reading  the  Braille  system, 
thereby  opening  a  field  of  enjoyment 
and  benefit  which  will  enable  them  to 
keep  in  touch  with  current  events 
through  magazines,  and  to  pursue  dif- 
ferent lines  of  study  or  reading  for 
recreation,  also  to  become  proficient 
in  writing  Braille  which  will  enable 
them  to  keep  records  of  business 
transaction,  notes  of  lectures  and  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  relatives 
and  friends. 

Every  class  of  readers  has  to  be 
considered,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
The  student  who  needs  history,  ethics, 
philosophy  or  science  for  examina- 
tions or  for  teaching  as  well  as  the 
general  reader  who  wants,  and  must 
have,  books  of  every  kind,  including 
modern  plays,  essays,  poetry,  transla- 
tions of  the  classics  and  biographies. 
Fiction,  too,  is  needed  all  the  time. 
"The  love  of  a  good  story  is  inherent 
in  us  all." 

In  fact  the  demands  from  the  read- 
ers increase  more  rapidly  than  the  col- 
lection of  books,  with  resulting  dis- 
satisfaction when  books  cannot  be  sent 
promptly,  as  they  are  already  in  cir- 
culation    from    the    Atlantic    to    the 


Pacific,  from  Florida  and  Texas  to 
Canada  and  Alaska.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  as  there  are  over  80,000 
blind  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  young  blind  are  supplied  at 
schools  and  Institutions  with  books 
suitable  for  their  education,  but  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  vacation  they  are 
eager  for  books  to  read.  This  need 
lies  very  close  to  our  hearts.  Their 
educational  reading  is  important  and 
perhaps  of  even  more  value  are  the 
books  they  read  for  recreation, 
through  which  so  much  of  their  actual 
knowledge  of  daily  life  is  gained,  and 
the  taste  for  good  literature  is  formed. 

The  majority  of  the  blind  are  adults, 
who  have  read  the  standard  works  be- 
fore losing  their  sight  and  have  thus 
acquired  the  reading  habit  and  cer- 
tainly are  entitled  to  the  help  we  are 
so  willing  to  give. 

The  blind  world  is  after  all  the  same 
as  the  seeing  world  and  books  that 
appeal  to  the  average  man  and  woman 
have  greater  urge  for  their  blind  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  cut  off  from  so 
many  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life. 

We  try  to  keep  in  close  personal 
touch  with  our  readers,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  through  hundreds  of 
replies  received  annually,  of  their 
great  appreciation  of  the  pleasure, 
benefit  and  inspiration  derived  from 
our  letters  and  helpful  suggestions. 

In  order  to  make  our  Library  truly 
National  in  regard  to  its  maintenance 
and  to  secure  a  wider  interest,  not  only 
by  providing  books  for  their  benefit 
and  enjoyment,  but  in  the  blind  them- 
selves, it  is  hoped  that  our  need  for 
expansion  may  be  taken  up  by  organi- 
zations and  clubs  of  America. 

One  of  our  officers  has  already  dem- 
onstrated this  idea  by  persuading  her 
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own  club  in  her  home  city,  to  take 
out  a  Life  Membership  in  this  Li- 
brary, and  she  hopes  to  influence  every 
Woman's  Club  in  her  State  to  follow 
the  good  example  by  becoming  Life 
Members  in  our  Library. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  others 
would  prove  their  interest  in  this  same 
manner.  What  a  power  they  would 
be!  How  encouraging  to  have  their 
constructive  advice  and  assistance.  We 
could  then  look  forward  to  having  an 
adequate  fire-proof  building  for  carry- 
ing on  the  various  departments  of  our 
library  work,  and  could  give  paid  em- 
ployment to  blind  men  and  women  all 
over  the  United  States. 

As  this  work  depends  upon  mem- 
bership fees,  contributions,  legacies 
and  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
Linked  States  Government,  we  ear- 
nestly appeal  to  you  personally  to  ex- 
tend your  influence  in  our  behalf  by 
interesting  your  friends,  clubs  and 
churches  in  this  great  movement  for 
the  permanent  success  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

All  persons  reading  this  article  are 
urged  to  cooperate  with  the  National 


Library  by  asking  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances to  spread  the  news,  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  letter,  of  the 
rich  storehouse  of  information  and 
entertainment  that  is  accessible  upon 
application  to  every  blind  person  in 
the  L^nited  States. 

Think  of  a  keen  brain  awake  all  day, 
year  after  year,  and  yet  closed  in  a 
night  that  has  no  dawn,  a  darkness 
that  is  never  lifted. 

Will  you  aid  us  in  lightening  this 
darkness  with  the  transference  of  bril- 
liant thought,  keep  these  busy  minds 
well  fed  and  nourished,  and  help  us 
to  carry  out  our  motto :  "To  give 
Wings  to  the  Leaden  Hour." 

The  individual  may  give  financial 
support  under  the  various  member- 
ships. 

Dues 

Active   Membership,   Payable 

Annually    $  2.00 

Associate  Membership,  Payable 

Annually   5-°° 

Life  Fee    50-00 

Building    Fund    

Memorial  Gift    


►slfiliW  \& 
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Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  State  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  San  Francisco, 
California,  With  Her  Pupil,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wood,  Aged  Ninety-nine,  Who 
Learned  to  Read  at  Ninety-five.  The  American  Bible  Society  Had  This 
Photograph  Taken  in  the  Hope  of  Inspiring  Other  Elderly  Blind  People 
to  Learn   to   Read   Raised  Type. 
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LUX  in  Tenebris' 
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HOUGH  like  a  mask,  impassive,  cold  and  set, 
Sphynx-like  and  blank, — a  virgin   scroll — 

The  sightless  face  may  be :  Thank  God,  there's  yet 
Light  in  the  windows  of  the  soul! 


If  quenched  the  lamps  that  light  the  world  for  yon 

Our  pictures  at  our  will   we  find ; 
We    take    our    reveries    and    pass    them    through 

The  mao-ic   lantern   of  our  mind. 


L&>j 


What  do  you  see !     Dull  towns ;   a  city   mews ; 

Mean    streets,    and    all    the    sordid   town? 
Our   lantern   shows   a   village   church,   and   yews, 

Or  gorse  upon  a  sun-lit  down. 

You  scarcely  heed  the  simple  things  we  love, — 
The   rustling  harebells    in   the   wood — 

The  fresh-turned  earth — the  cooing  of  the  dove- 
Hot  bread — ripe  apples  ;   smell  how  good  ! 

Do  not  suppose  because  we  cannot  see 
The  sunset,  or  the   reddening  dawn, 

The  smiling  garden  or  the  dancing  sea, 

We're  outcasts,  from  your  world  withdrawn. 

For  us  the  rose  still  blooms  in  fragrance  sweet, 

The  sea-wind  on  our  lips  is  wet ; 
In  spite  of  groping*  hands  and  stumbling  feet, 

Believe, — we're  men  and  women  yet ! 

*Authof — a   blind   woman   who  lives    in    India. 
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Grand   Central    Palace 

480  Lexington  Avenue,  at  46th  Street 
New  York  City 


Subscription  Price  -  $2.00  per  annum 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  is   temporary   or   permanent. 


September,  1925. 


A  WORD   TO    HOME  TEACH- 
ERS IN  AMERICA 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
we  direct  attention  to  the  work  which 
is  being  conducted  in  Sunderland, 
England,  by  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  the  resi- 
dent home-teacher.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  is  doing  a  work  which 
is  second  to  none  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Isles.  For  some  time  past  he 
has  been  including  in  his  curriculum 
the  arranging  of  a  weekly  lecture  for 
the  blind  of  the  district.  These  are 
said  to  be  of  very  high  order.  Among 
the  subjects  dealt  with  are:  "The 
Solar  System"  (illustrated  by  a 
model)  ;  "Margarine,  Musical  Sound, 
Gravitation,  Braille  Puzzles,  Cleanli- 
ness in  Relation  to  Health,  The 
Wonders  of  the  Body,  The  Most 
Wonderful  Canal,  The  Mighty  Atom, 
Some  Health  Don'ts,"  and  "How  We 
Got  the  Bible."  The  local  blind  are 
greatly   appreciative   of   these   efforts. 

We  wish  that  more  was  being  done 
in  America  along  the  lines  followed 
by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  home-teacher 
service  can  be  made  of  an  immense 
boon  to  the  blind  of  our  country. 


NATIONAL  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  for  the  Blind  urges 
the  cooperation  of  superinten- 
dents and  physical  directors.  It 
calls  especial  attention  to  the  matter 
of  giving  study  to  the  revised  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Executive 
Board  after  enrolling  the  schools  for 
the  annual  meets.  This  is  of  primary 
importance.  Owing  to  apparent  lax- 
ity on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials 
in  conducting  their  contests,  consider- 
able discontent  was  manifested  at  the 
athletic  conference  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution last  year.  Can  not  this  be 
avoided  in  the  future  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  latest  and  uniform  re- 
quirements ? 

IMPROPER  POSING  OF 

BLIND  IN  GROUP 

PICTURES 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  group 
photographs  which  have  come  into 
the  office  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  children  in  the  pictures 
are  being  shown  in  unbecoming  poses. 
This  is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  sitters, 
who  are  unable  to  view  the  results. 
We  know  that  the  blind  child  is  in 
no  way  abnormal — he  is  merely  handi- 
capped. But  the  public  at  large, 
which  far  too  often  judges  by  first 
appearances,  is  apt  to  get  an  incor- 
rect and  totally  unwarranted  impres- 
sion. 

Although  the  responsibility  of  pos- 
ing properly  should  rest  primarily 
with    the    photographer,    it    has    been 
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demonstrated  that  in  many  cases  he 
is  careless,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  too  greatly. 

Should  it  not,  therefore,  be  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  we  who  see  to  take 
especial  care  that  those  who  do  not 
see  are  presented  before  the  eye  in 
as  favorable  and  true  a  manner  as 
possible  ?  This  might  be  accomplished, 
perhaps,  by  having  one  of  the  teach- 
ers or  persons  in  charge,  go  around 
among  the  group,  slightly  lowering 
a  head  here  and  there,  or  turning  a 
face  more  directly  toward  the  camera ; 
thus  insuring  unified  and  more  pleas- 
ing results. 

MR.  ROBERT  IRWIN  MADE 
COMMISSIONER 

Our  readers,  we  feel  certain,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert 
Irwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Education  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Control,  with  the 
approval  of  Governor  Silzer,  to  act 
as  Commissioner  for  the  Blind  in 
that  state.  His  appointment  came 
in  response  to  repeated  requests 
that  a  person  without  sight  be 
named  Commissioner  for  the  Blind. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  are  publishing  monthly  an 
acrostic  sonnet  written  by  Air.  H. 
R.  Latimer  on  various  members  of 
the  board.  In  our  last  issue  Mrs. 
William  Frew's  name  was  used.  In 
the  September  number  of  the  Out- 
look we  are  printing  a  poem  on 
"Education."  You  will  find  con- 
tained in  the  initial  letters  the  name 


of    a    well-known    Xew    York    edu- 
cator of  the  blind. 


SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER 

A  notable  figure  has  passed  away 
from  public  life — whose  example  was 
an  inspiration  such  as  it  is  given  to 
few  to  impart.  "They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait'' — wrote  John 
Milton.  But  new  times  have  brought 
new  opportunities,  and  it  is  not  the 
virtue  of  heroic  endurance  alone  that 
sighted  persons  can  now  display. 
Among  those  who  have  risen  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  such  widening  op- 
portunity, Sir  Frederick  Fraser  was 
a  pioneer. 

Fifty  years  ago  he  became  Super- 
intendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Halifax.  In  those  days  the  blind 
were  regarded  as  objects  of  sympa- 
thetic charity.  So  what  Sir  Freder- 
ick Fraser  took  in  charge  might  more 
fitly  have  been  called  a  hospital — a 
irefuge  for  the  afflicted.  That  the 
school  is  now  an  educational  instru- 
ment of  vast  and  successful  energy, 
sending  out  its  pupils  as  self-support- 
ing sharers  in  the  world's  industry — 
this  is  the  achievement  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick Fraser. 

He  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his 
highest  hopes;  the  corroboration  of 
his  most  sanguine  predictions.  He 
has  gone  to  his  reward,  with  the  grati- 
tude of  multitudes  whom  his  effort 
raised  to  positions  of  self-respect.  In 
the  fullness  of  years  and  honors  he 
confronted  the  last  period  of  failing 
strength  with  a  courage  that  has  never 
failed.  Of  him,  if  of  any  man,  we 
may  say  that — as  he  rests  from  his 
labors — "his  works  do   follow  him." 


The  Eleventh  Biennial  Convention 

of  the 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


THE  Eleventh  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio,  from  June 
twenty-second  to  twenty-sixth.  Three 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons — one 
more  than  attended  the  convention 
held  at  Janesville  in  1923 — were  pres- 
ent. Sixty-five  percent  of  the  dele- 
gates were  blind. 

The  general  atmosphere  was  one 
of  good  fellowship,  cordiality  and  co- 
operation. It  is  felt  by  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  association  that 
each  year  the  conventions  are  becom- 
ing more  helpful.  Interesting  papers 
were  read,  each  of  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  careful  thought  and  prepara- 
tion. 

The  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
25th,  was  one  of  rare  inspiration.  It 
was  devoted  entirely  to  addresses 
given  by  Helen  Keller  and  her  teach- 
er, Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Mrs.  Macy, 
in  her  most  beautiful  and  appealing 
manner,  told  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller's  life.  Miss  Keller's  message 
to  the  delegates  was  one  of  real  value. 
We  are  publishing  it  in  the  current 
issue. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  states 
and   territories   represented : 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land,   Indiana,    Michigan,    Minnesota, 


Mississippi,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Canada,  South  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  .  Oklahoma,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  new  officers  elected  by  the  As- 
sociation for  the  next  two  years  were  : 

President :  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation   for  the  Blind ; 

First  Vice-President :  Georgia  D. 
Trader,  Director  of  Cincinnati  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind ; 

Second  Vice-President :  J.  B.  Cur- 
tis, Director  of  Sight-Saving  Classes 
in  the  Public  Schools,  Chicago, 
Illinois ; 

Secretary:  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Education,  Boston, 
Massachusetts ; 

Treasurer:  Harry  T.  Hartman, 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

We  extend  deep  appreciation  for 
the  hospitality  shown  us  by  Mr.  R. 
E.  Boothby  and  his  staff  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Academy.  Every  dele- 
gate, hereafter,  will  think  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Academy  as  being 
the  spirit  of  beneficence  personified. 
We  all  felt  that  there  was  enough 
kindliness  there  to  heal  the  woes  and 
comfort  the  sorrows  of  all  mankind. 


How  a  Blind  Man  Is  Making  Money 

with  R.  I.  Reds* 


By  Professor  Frederic  H.  Stoneburn 


The  stately  New  England  farm 
liouse  that  offered  Hagopian  a 
home  and  employment  as  a 
chore  boy.  He  nozv  owns  the 
house,  and  the  fine  130-acre 
farm    along    with    it. 


The  story  of  Hagopian  of  Redbird  Farms,  the 
young  man  without  money,  without  experi- 
ence, and  without  eyesight,  whose  only  capital 
was  a  marvelous  pair  of  hands  and  an  inborn 
love  for  good  chickens 


HAD  I  heard  the  story  of  George 
Hagopian  and  his  poultry  farm 
years  ago  when  I  was  new  to 
the  poultry  business,  I  would  have 
promptly  said  that  such  things  could 
not  be,  that  on  the  face  of  it  no  man 
could  successfully  develop  such  a  large 
and  profitable  poultry  establishment 
as  Redbird  Farm  in  spite  of  such  ob- 
stacles. But  now,  having  during  the 
years  come  in  close  contact  with  so 
many  thousands  of  poultrymen  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  having  seen 
so  many  astonishing  things,  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that 
anything  is  impossible  in  this  poultry 
industry  of  ours.    When  one  takes  the 


position  that  this  or  that  cannot  be 
done  he  quite  commonly  finds  he  must 
revise  his  statements  because  he  finds 
someone  actually  doing  it. 

It  was  early  March  when  I  made 
a  long  trip  to  pay  a  visit  to  Redbird 
Farm,  which  is  located  about  a  mile 
south  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  This  at- 
tractive village,  more  than  250  years 
old  and  typical  of  the  better  class  of 
Xew  England  communities,  is  located 
on  the  main  highway  between  Provi- 
dence and  Boston.  Leaving  the 
former  city  we  motored  for  miles 
through  a  most  attractive  country. 
Throughout  this  entire  district  one 
observes  evidence  of  a  great  popular 


*Reprinted  by  permission  from  Poultry  Tribune,  Mount  Morris,  111.  Copyright  1925.  All  rights  reserved. 
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interest  in  poultry.  There  arc  plants 
without  number,  ranging  from  those 
of  modest  size  to  large  commercial 
enterprises.  Judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  recently  completed  poultry 
building's  and  new  ones  in  the  course 
of  erection,  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  poultry  husbandry  is  proving 
profitable  in  that  section. 

Perhaps  a  part  of  the  secret  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  these  poultry- 
men  sell  their  prod- 
ucts direct  to  the 
consumer,  cutting  out 
the  middlemen  and 
retaining  for  them- 
selves the  usual  costs 
and  profits  of  distri- 
bution. Uncounted 
roadside  signs  offered 


fresh    eggs 


or 


Eggs' 


"H  o  m  e 

dressed  chickens  and 
ducks.  The  famous 
"hot  dog"  stands  so 
common  along  popu- 
lar auto  routes  are 
here  largely  replaced  by  those  serving      felt  in  many  States  and  made  himself 


Hagopian  has  pinned  his  faith  on  the 
Rhode  Island  Red — and  he  knows 
more  about  a  real  producing  Red 
than  the  average  breeder  who  is 
using  both  eyes.  He  always  does  his 
ozvn    culling. 


and  will  made  her  a  world  figure  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind. 

As  we  approached  the  town  1  be- 
gan a  quiet  local  checkup  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  reports  which  had  reached 
me  from  various  sources  regarding 
Mr.  Hagopian  and  his  work.  1  man- 
aged to  make  conversation  with 
farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants, 
and  the  statements  made  to  me  by 
these  various  people 
who  should  know  the 
facts  were  all  in  ac- 
cord and  to  this 
effect :  George  Hago- 
pian established  him- 
self on  an  old  farm 
about  fourteen  years 
ago  with  scarcely  a 
dollar  of  working 
capital  and  with  n  o 
other  source  of  in- 
come has  built  up  a 
great  poultry  farm, 
created  a  business 
which  has  made  itself 


chicken  and  duck  sandwiches.  Thus 
the  producers  are  enabled  to  add  an- 
other profit. 

Just  north  of  Wrentham  is  the 
great  Weber  Duck  Ranch,  the  largest 
in  New  England  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  duck  ranches  in  America. 
In  connection  is  the  famous  Duck  Inn, 
which  specializes  in  duck  dinners 
which  attract  people  from  all  parts  of 
New  England.  Literally  thousands 
of  such  dinners  are  served  weekly 
throughout  the  season,  which  opens 
early  in  April. 

Wrentham,  too,  is  noted  as  being 
for  years  the  home  of  Helen  Keller, 
that   wonderful   woman   whose   brain 


financially  independent.  "Why,"  said 
one  man,  "he  must  have  spent  $io,- 
ooo  on  his  place  last  year  and  his 
chickens  made  every   cent   of   it." 

Financial  success  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry is  no  rare  thing.  Men  and 
women  everywhere  have  accomplished 
this  in  varying  degree.  Often  they 
have  met  and  overcome  great  ob- 
stacles, but  few  have  done  what  this 
man  has,  because — 

George  Hagopian  not  only  lacked 
training,  experience  and  capital,  but 
ivas  hampered  at  every  turn,  as  he  now 
is  and  from  early  childhood  has  been 
totally  blind.  Pause,  for  a  moment, 
and  think  that  over. 
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I  once  read  a  poem  which  had  to  do 
with  success  and  failure  in  life,  as  we 
mortals  use  these  terms.  It  closed  with 
the  thought  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Great  Umpire  it  is  not  a  question  of 
"whether  you  won  or  lost,  but  how 
you  played  the  game"  This  flashed 
into  my  mind  as  I  talked  with  and 
observed  this  man  who  is  denied  the 
blessing  of  sight.  Here  is  one  who 
has  played  the  game  like  a  man,  and 
that's  all  the  credit  one  needs.  More, 
he  has  won  it.  He  asked  no  favors 
of  life;  he  stood  squarely  upon  his 
own  feet  and  fought  the  battle,  give 
and  take.  His  victory  means  much 
to  this  world  of  ours  because  it  shows 
that  man  is  not  a  helpless  victim  of 
circumstance  unless  he  admits  it.  This 
shining  example  must  inspire  to  re- 
newed efforts  those  who  are  dis- 
couraged, who  feel  that  life  has  been 
unkind  to  them  and  that  further  effort 
is  useless.  I  am  frank  to  confess  that 
I  left  Redbird  Farm  with  a  feeling 
of  real  shame  that  I  have  accom- 
plished so  little. 

Mr.  Hagopian  is  now  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  a  man  of  medium  height, 
wiry  and  erect.      Tn  his   strong,   sen- 


sitive face  one  sees  the  marks  of  the 
struggle  which  he  has  endured.  Let 
me  briefly  sketch  his  life. 

Born  in  Xew  England,  he  lost  his 
sight  when  a  mere  child.  He  dimly 
recalls  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  the 
green  of  trees  and  grass — and  that  is 
all.  Early  in  life  he  entered  Perkins 
Institution,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  sightless.  Some 
years  later  his  immediate  family 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  desired  him 
to  go,  but  he  was  eager  to  complete 
his  course  and  so  remained  in  Boston, 
alone.  Thus  he  was  deprived  of  con- 
tact with  his  close  relatives. 

During  certain  of  his  Summer  va- 
cations he  boarded  on  the  farm  which 
he  now  owns,  then  in  the  possession 
of  an  aged  man,  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
lived  on  the  place  but  did  not  actively 
operate  it.  Here  the  youth  developed 
that  love  for  the  country  which  even- 
tually drew  him  back  to  the  open 
fields ;  here  he   found  true  friends. 

At  the  school,  Hagopian  secured  a 
good  general  education,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  apparent  when  he  talks  on 
any  subject.     He  also  studied  music, 


rHOSIi  marvelous  hands!     Long  ago,  before  selecting  layers  by 
their  physical  conformation  mas  generdlly  known,  Hagopian  was 

working  out  the  system.  Year  by  year  he  lias  e idled  his  own  birds, 
handling  them  one  by  one,  learning  the  points  of  the  layers  and  of 
the  loafers.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  men  in  this  country  who  ex- 
eel  him  as  a  judge  of  the  laying  capacity  of  a  hen.  Some  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  texture  of  the  plumage  permits  him  to  identify  the  birds 
which  have  sound  color  and  those  which  are  too  light  in  shade.  In 
the  same  way  he  can  select  the  cockerels  from  a  Hock  while  the  birds 
arc  so  young  tliat  men  with  perfect  vision  are  uncertain  as  to  the  sex 
of  given  specimens.  He  knows  exactly  what  is  going  on,  and  literally 
keeps  the  affairs  of  the  farm  at  his  fingertips. 


is 
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learned  piano  tuning  and  how  to  cane 
chairs,      lie  graduated  in    1909,  but 

took  another  year  of  more  advanced 
work.  In  the  fall  of  1910  he  stepped 
from  the  sheltering  walls  and  faced 
the  world.  His  cash  capital  was  a 
pitiful    $50. 

Where  should  he  establish  himself, 
what  should  he  do?  He  turned  back 
to  the  farm  where  he  had  spent  many 
happy  hours,  the 
home  of  his  friends. 
Mr.  Fisher  had 
passed  away  and  the 
sole  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  family, 
a  daughter,  lived  in 
the  centur  y-o  1  d 
house.  Miss  Fisher 
was  then  a  woman 
of  full  maturity. 
Today,  in  her  early 
seventies,  she  still 
lives  there  in  com- 
fort and  security. 
She  is  exceedingly 
active,  physically 
and  mentally,  deeply 
interested  in  all  the 
activities  of  the 
farm.  She  is  mighty  proud  of  "my 
boy,"  as  she  calls  Hagopian,  manages 
his  household  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  all  the  business  transactions  which 
require  the  making  of  records  or  the 
passing  of  correspondence.  I  am  cer- 
tain she  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  the  development  of  the  business, 
the  feminine  factor  which  seems  to 
be  always  present  where  poultry  en- 
terprises are  successfully  developed 
from    modest    beginnings. 

So  late  in  the  year  19 10,  Hagopian 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  farm  and 
as   a   means   of   earning   a   living   re- 


rHIS  shining  ex- 
ample must  iii- 
spire  to  re  n  e  w  e  d 
effort  those  who  are 
discouraged,  who  feel 
that  life  has  been  un- 
kind to  them  and  that 
further  effort  is  use- 
less. I  am  frank  to 
confess  that  I  left 
Red  bird  Farm  with  a 
feeling  of  real  shame 
that  I  have  accom- 
plished so  little. 


paired  the  cane  seated  chairs  of  the 
neighborhood.  (  )ne  can  easily  believe 
that  he  was  not  kept  very  busy,  that 
he  did  not  enjoy  a  princely  income. 
During  his  spare  time  he  did  such  work 
as  he  could  about  the  place,  includ- 
ing the  care  of  a  Hock  of  thirty  mon- 
grel hens  housed  in  the  basement  of 
an  old  barn.  He  had  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  poultry 
management,  but,  as 
he  expressed  it,  he 
"just  went  at  it  and 
did  it."  He  did  it 
well,  too,  because 
the  little  flock  earned 
some  profit  that 
Winter  and  provided 
some  of  the  capital 
used  to  enlarge  the 
flock  the  following 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  since  Mr. 
Hagopian  has  made 
such  a  success  in 
this  line,  courses  in 
poultry  husbandry 
have  been  introduced 
at  the  school  from 
which  he  graduated. 

In  191 1  he  raised  100  pullets  by 
hen  power  and  these  went  into  the 
barn  basement  that  Fall,  replacing  the 
old  hens.  Much  snow  fell  that  sea- 
son and  a  February  thaw  flooded  the 
poultry  quarters  with  two  feet  of  wa- 
ter. Hagopian  waded  in,  rescued  the 
birds  from  the  roosts  and  window 
sills  where  they  had  taken  refuge, 
and  moved  them  up  to  the  barn  floor. 
In  spite  of  this  and  other  troubles  the 
flock  did  good  work  and  earned 
enough  to  permit  further  expansion 
in   1912. 
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The  big  forward  step  in  191 2  was 
the  erection  of  a  50- foot  poultry 
house.  A  workman  was  employed  to 
put  up  the  building,  but  Hagopian 
did  no  small  part  of  the  actual  work, 
thus  reducing  cash  expenditures.  An 
incubator  of  240-egg  capacity  and  a 
lamp-heated  brooder  were  purchased. 
Then  the  ambitious  poultryman  him- 
self built  another  brooder,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  purchased  machine.  Dur- 
ing that  season  he  reared  about  500 
chicks,  carrying  200  selected  pullets 
to   maturity. 

The  flock  was  still  exclusively  com- 
posed of  mongrels,  the  birds  had  paid 
good   profits,   but   Hagopian   believed 
that   improved   stock   would   bring  in 
more  money.     So  he  sold  the   whole 
season's     crop    of     youngsters,     both 
cockerels  and  pullets,  and  bought  90 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.     Some  40 
of  these  were  pedigreed,  the  offspring 
of  trap-nested  layers  which  had  made 
high    records,    and   the   balance   were 
straight    Reds    from    a    good    laying 
strain   but    not    pedigreed.       It    must 
have   taken    some    nerve    to    do    that, 
to   give   up    200   producers   and   keep 
less    than    half    that    number    when 
money  was  so  badly  needed.     But  he 
had    the    courage    of    his    convictions 
and  went  ahead.    Redbird  Farm  really 
came    into    being    when    these    choice 
Reds  were  quartered  in  the  new  lay- 
ing house  in  the  fall  of  1912.     Other 
breeds    have    been    tested    since    that 
date  and  all  discarded.    High  produc- 
ing Reds  have  for  twelve  years  been 
the  mainstay   of   the   farm  and   have 
been  kept  exclusively  for  several  years 
past. 

The  flock  laid  splendidly  that  Win- 
ter and  made  good  money.  In  the 
Spring  of    191 3   another  240-egg  in- 


cubator was  secured  and  some  700 
chicks  grown.  A  new  100-foot  laying 
house  was  put  up  and  between  300 
and  400  layers,  pullets  and  yearlings 
were  carried  over. 

With  the  Spring  of  19 14  came  two 
more  lamp-heated  incubators,  giving 
the  farm  a  total  incubator  capacity  of 
1,100  eggs.  A  large  flock  of  young- 
sters was  reared  and  the  choicest  pul- 
lets retained.  The  original  Red  hens, 
now  two  years  old,  were  sold  and  the 
yearling  flock  closely  culled.  That 
Fall,  the  two  laying  houses  and  the 
barn  basement  were  filled  with  layers 
and  the  farm  was  operating  with  a 
stock  of  between  700  and  800  birds. 
The  production  was  very  high  that 
season  and  profits  correspondingly 
good. 

Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  this 
was  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight,  that  physical  sense 
which  most  of  us  would  consider  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  poultryman. 
Hagopian  personally  operated  the 
plant  unassisted,  save  what  help  Miss 
Fisher  could  give  him.  A  sightless 
man  handling  approximately  800  lay- 
ers and  growing  2,000  chicks !  Suc- 
cessfully, too,  as  his  profits  prove. 
I  believe,  also,  that  his  first  hired  as- 
sistant was  also  sightless.  At  any 
rate  he  has  had  such  a  helper  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  present  he  employs 
three  men. 

In  the  season  of  191 5  a  3,300  egg 
mammoth  incubator  was  installed,  a 
100-foot  brooder  house  and  a  100- 
foot  laying  house  erected.  At  this 
time  the  sale  of  baby  chicks  was  be- 
gun. These  were  purchased  by  local 
poultrymen  and  farmers,  the  result 
of  word-of-mouth  publicity,  no  ad- 
vertising being  done. 


BLIND   SOLDIERS 


JUDGES  OF   POULTRY 


Poultry  Culling  by  the  Blind 


Bv  Robert  B.  Reed 


ONE  of  the  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry  is  that  of  culling  for 
egg  production.  This  consists 
in  selecting  for  breeding  those  hens 
which  have  the  highest  possibilities 
in  egg  production,  and  eliminating 
those  whose  egg  production  is 
low. 

Practically  all  the  characteristics 
which  determine  high  egg  produc- 
tion can  be  felt  and  thus  determined 
solely  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
At  the  recent  Poultry  Show  in 
Baltimore,  two  groups  of  birds  were 
judged  by  the  class  in  poultry  at 
Evergreen.  The  result  was  that  the 
placings  made  by  these  men  in  near- 


ly every  case  coincided  with  the 
known  records  of  the  birds  and  with 
the  awards  as  made  by  the  Utility 
Judge  of  the  Poultry  Show. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  received  by  the  Superinten- 
dent from  a  former  student  at  the 
school.  "I  have  culled  all  the  non- 
producers  until  I  now  have  about 
sixty  whites.  I  did  it  alone.  I  used 
the  pelvic  bone  measuring  system. 
The  forty  wriich  I  culled  and  put  in 
one  of  my  brooder  houses  laid  six 
or  eight  eggs.  I  got  22  cents  per 
pound  for  the  hens,  yet  their  room 
and  the  saving  of  feed  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  the  amount  received." 


AN  INTERESTING   LETTER 
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THE  JUBILEE  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE   BLIND 

(Founded  in  1890  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the    Condition    of   the    Blind) 

249    Parnell    Road 

Auckland  New  Zealand 

March  6th,  1925. 

The  Editor, 

"Outlook   for  the   Blind," 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  may  interest  you  to  have  a  brief 
outline  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
for  Granting  Pensions  to  the  Blind, 
which  was  passed  last  year  by  the 
Parliament  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Pension  is  payable  to  totally 
blind  persons  of  the  full  age  of  twenty 
years  or  upwards,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  the  principals  of  which 
are,  that  the  pensioner  must  have  re- 
sided continuously  in  New  Zealand  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  his  application ; 
that  he  must  have  been  born  blind  in 
New  Zealand  or  become  blind  while 
permanently  resident  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  that  his  relatives  are  not  in 
a  position,  either  jointly  or  severally, 
to  maintain  him. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  is 
thirty-nine  pounds  per  annum,  dim- 
inished by  (a)  £1  for  every  complete 
pound  of  income  in  excess  of  £52 ; 
and  also  by  (b)  £1  for  every  com- 
plete £10  of  the  net  capital  value  of 
all  accumulated  property.  No  pension 
to  be  diminished  in  respect  both  of 
net  capital  value  of  property  and  of 
income  derived  therefrom,  but  which- 
ever is  the  greater  deduction  to  be 
taken. 

Income  includes  reasonable  cost  of 


board  and  lodgings  estimated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  £26  a  year,  but 
does  not  include  : — 

Payments  by  way  of  sick  allow- 
ance or  funeral  benefit  from  regis- 
tered friendly  societies ; 

Money  received  on  sale  or  exchange 
of  land  or  property ; 

Money  received  under  fire  insur- 
ance policies ; 

Capital  moneys  expended  for  bene- 
fit of  applicant,  or  wife  or  husband 
or  dependent  children ; 

Money  or  money's  worth  received 
by  applicant  on  intestacy  or  under 
Will  of  deceased  husband  or  wife. 

The  above  provisions  apply  to  Old 
Age  Pensions  as  well,  but  in  respect 
of  Blind  Pensions  there  is  a  further 
exception  as   follows  : — 

Personal  earnings  not  exceeding 
£2  115  :o  a  week. 

Accumulated  property  does  not  in- 
clude an  interest  in  a  life  assurance 
policy  or  annuity,  nor  furniture  and 
personal  effects  owned  by  the  appli- 
cant and  in  his  possession. 

Net  capital  value  of  accumulated 
property  is  ascertained  by  deducting 
from  the  capital  value  of  the  appli- 
cant's interest  in  any  property  on 
which  he  permanently  resides  £520, 
and  from  the  value  of  his  interest  in 
any  other  property  the  sum  of  £50. 

In  addition  to  the  pension  computed 
as  above,  there  shall  be  payable  to 
every  pensioner  an  additional  weekly 
allowance  equal  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  his  average  weekly  earnings 
for  the  year,  but  so  that  in  no  case 
shall  his  total  receipts  from  every 
source  exceed  a  rate  of  £3:10:0  a 
week. 

Yours    faithfully, 

(Signed)    M.  Aldis,   Secretary. 


Variations  in  Blind  People 

By  Harry   B.   Petrie* 

University   bf    Denver,    Denver,    Colorado 


TO  most  people  a  "Blind  Alan"  is 
segregated  by  his  misfortune 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  If 
you  ask  for  a  definite  explanation  of 
this  difference  you  get  many  varying 
answers  which  are  theoretical  and 
speculative  and  not  sustained  by  con- 
vincing evidence.  You  are  met  with 
the  assertion  that  the  blind  are  "pe- 
culiar'' and  that  they  have  little  in 
common  with  the  world  of  other  men. 

To  my  mind  blindness  furnishes  no 
basis  for  classification.  To  me  a  blind 
person  does  not  differ  from  others 
except  in  two  particulars.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  physical  handicap,  and 
moreover,  an  unfortunate  environment 
created  by  sympathy  and  a  patroniz- 
ing attitude.  To  better  the  conditions 
of  blind  people  this  preconception  and 
environment  must  be  changed,  and 
the  idea  of  inherent  dependency  must 
be  dismissed  as  being  unjust  and  un- 
fair, and  tending  to  create  the  predi- 
cated evil. 

There  are  individual  differences 
among  all  men  and  blind  people  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  Never  for- 
get that  they  have  personality  and 
feeling  the  same  as  others.  If  you 
find  in  your  acquaintance  a  blind  per- 
son who  is  helpless  and  ineffectual, 
do  not  reach  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  blind  share  his  delinquency. 

I  believe  that  there  may  be  a  just 
classification  between  those  who  are 
born  blind,  and  therefore  have  no  con- 
ception of  vision,  and  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  attaining  an  age 
which  has  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
its  value. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 


the  latter  class  is  the  one  that  is  forced 
to  endure  the  greater  hardship,  bul 
this  is  not  true  because  there  are  a 
number  of  other  factors  that  enter 
into  the  situation.  Visual  perception 
aids  in  providing  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  life,  that  of  self-reliance. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  man  loses  his  sight, 
his  self-reliance  is  nearly  always  min- 
imized for  the  time,  but  he  regains  it 
again  just  as  surely  as  he  recovers 
from  the  shock.  He  has  been  definite- 
ly taught  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  accomplish  certain  things  and  his 
lack  of  eye-sight  is  just  another  ob- 
stacle which,  in  view  of  a  desire  to 
succeed  in  life,  must  be  overcome. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  brilliant  New 
York  editor,  is  probably  the  greatest 
example  in  our  country  of  a  man  who 
continued  his  work  in  spite  of  blind- 
ness. Pulitzer  might  have  surrendered 
to  adversity  and  quit  his  task  when 
his  eye-sight  was  lost,  but  because  of 
hard  past  experience  he  had  learned 
that  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  success,  and  so  blindness  to 
him  was  nothing  more  than  another 
difffculty  to   be   surmounted. 

Now  you  ask,  what  about  the  per- 
son who  is  born  blind  ?  It  would 
seem  that  he  would  be  accustomed  to 
the  handicap  from  the  start  and  hence 
would  have  an  advantage  over  the 
man  crushed  by  privation.  If  I  were 
to  seek  out  a  word  adequate  to  con- 
demn this  theory  I  should  use  the 
word  "environment"  in  which  would 
be  included  patronizing  discourage- 
ment instead  of  the  impetus  toward 
independence  and  making  the  best  of 
a  situation. 


*Partially    blind. 


DESPITE  HANDICAP,   TEACHES   FARM   ECONOMICS 


Even  in  this  day  and  age  many 
educated  people  look  upon  blindness 
as  a  handicap  which  cannot  be  over- 
come. They  ask,  "How  could  a  man 
compete  with  others  without  the  use 
of  his  eyes?"  This  question  is  asked 
in  such  a  way  that  the  answer,  "He 
can't,"  is  strongly  implied,  and  that 
answer  is  heard  by  blind  boys  and 
girls  every  day  from  the  time  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  its  meaning 
until  they  reach  maturity.  While  they 
are  learning  to  walk,  if  they  attempt 
to  take  a  step  with  no  one  to  guide 
them,  mother  comes  running  to  save 
her  children  from  destruction.  By 
the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  it  is  the  natural  thing 
for  them  to  reply  in  chorus  to  the 
above  assertive  query,  "We  know  we 
can't."  Their  self-reliance  and  am- 
bition are  broken.  The  spirit  of  de- 
pendency is  established.  Their  lives 
are  led  with  continuing  unnecessary 
home  help,  and  unnecessary  com- 
munity assistance  and  allowance. 

I  think  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
blindness  brings  a  special  social  prob- 
lem differing  from  all  others.  This 
unnecessary  and  patronized  depend- 
ency is  the  most  serious  phase  of  that 
problem.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
person's  usefulness  should  be  stamped 
out  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
establish  himself.  This,  however,  is 
often  the  fate  of  the  blind  just  be- 
cause of  their  physical  handicap. 

In  closing  I  am  anxious  that  my 
point  of  view  should  not  be  mistaken. 
There  are  some  whose  spirit  cannot 
be  broken  by  the  words,  "He  can't." 
To  them  a  challenge  has  been  sounded, 
but  that  type  is  bound  to  succeed  any- 
way. Furthermore  there  are  parents, 
teachers  and  others  who  know  what 
blindness  means  and  who  take  steps 
to    establish    an    independent     spirit. 


From  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  such  understanding  and 
surroundings  come  those  who  make 
their  lives  successful,  but  the  world, 
ignorant  of  the  causes,  draws  its  con- 
clusions from  the  untold  thousands 
who  have  failed. 

Despite  Handicap,  Teaches  Farm 
Economics 

An  excellent  example  of  a  modern 
blind  man  who  is  making  good  is 
that  of  Percy  Lowe,  a  graduate  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  came  back  from  the  World 
War  without  a  scratch.  In  blasting- 
ground  for  a  farm  in  northern  Min- 
nesota, a  dynamite  cap  went  off,  de- 
priving him  of  his  sight.  After  com- 
ing from  the  hospital  totally  blinded, 
he  determined  to  go  forward  with  the 
work  with  which  he  wras  most  famil- 
iar. With  the  aid  of  the  Division  of 
Re-education,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  he  took  a  year  of 
postgraduate  work  in  farm  econom- 
ics, and  secured  a  position  with  the 
Real  Silk  Hosiery  Company  during 
the  summer. 

Two  years  after  his  accident  he  was 
appointed  part-time  instructor  in  farm 
economics  at  the  Minnesota  College 
of  Agriculture,  which  position  he  has 
since  held. 

That  he  has  made  good  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he-  has  been  signed 
up  as  a  full-time  instructor  for  the 
next  school  year.  Meanwhile,  he  will 
sell  silk  hosiery  during  the  summer 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  two  babies 
in  their  pleasant  little  home  in  south- 
eastern Minnesota. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  a  member  of  Alpha 
Zeta  and  Alpha  gamma  Rho,  profes- 
sional fraternities.  He  is  chock  full 
of  pep  and  optimism,  and  never  car- 
ries a  "hard  luck"  story. 


Address  Before  the   Ameriean  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

By  Helen  Keller 


IT  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
speak  before  this  gathering-  to- 
night. The  conditions  under 
which  I  work  have  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  in  the  past,  but'  my 
interest  in  the  questions  you  have  dis- 
cussed has  always  been  keen. 

1  know  that  here  I  can  speak  the 
thoughts  which  are  in  my  heart  with- 
out offending  anyone.  Nobody  listen- 
ing to  me  can  doubt  my  sincerity. 
You  know  I  have  the  welfare  of  all 
the  blind  at  heart,  and  that  I  value 
the  potentialities  of  the  various  agen- 
cies working  for  the  sightless.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  the  fair-mindedness 
to  look  at  facts  squarely,  and  the 
courage  to  set  out  hopefully  on  the 
long  road  of  endeavor  before  us. 

Our  problems  are  complicated,  and 
have  more  ramifications  than  isolated 
effort,  however  zealous,  can  compass. 
We  have  been  forced  to  see  the  short- 
comings of  our  unconnected  separate 
activities  and  our  lack  of  system — 
wherein  faithful  workers  go  in  oppo- 
site directions,  each  one  hugging  a 
favorite  panacea  which  is  to  be  the 
best  and  only  way  of  salvation  for  the 
blind.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
our  difficulties  can  be  solved  only  by 
a  meeting  together  of  people  without 
sight  and  people  with  sight  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  lessening 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Let  us  consistently  try  to  see  our 
work  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  school, 
the  workshop,  the  library,  the  kinder- 


garten, the  home  for  the  aged  blind 
and  prevention  are  parts  of  a  move- 
ment with  one  end  in  view — making 
life  more  worth  living  for  all  the 
sightless.  At  present  the  aid  given 
them  is  given  in  a  hit-or-miss  man- 
ner. Assistance  may  be  given  freely, 
and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  desert  places 
of  human  life.  Unorganized  service 
may  be  creditable  to  the  individual ; 
but  it  is  not  scientific,  not  modern. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  embodies  a  new  idea  of  work, 
unity  of  effort  for  the  blind.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  assist  the  blind  in  many 
ways  they  do  not  dream  of. 

Besides  the  young  blind  for  whom 
existing  institutions  are  intended  to 
provide,  there  is  the  large  class  of 
men  and  women  who  lose  their  sight 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  go  to 
school.  Those  who  are  in  the  dark 
from  childhood  are  hard  pressed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  work  of  the  world ; 
but  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind 
is  another  Samson — bound,  helpless, 
dependent,  until  a  way  is  found  to 
unchain  him. 

The  Foundation  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  each  class  of  the  blind  to 
receive  the  special  aid  it  needs,  and 
render  the  work  of  local  organizations 
more  efficient  and  more  fruitful  in 
results.  Whether  this  goal  is  reached 
quickly  or  drags  through  years  of 
struggle  depends  largely  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  blind  themselves. 

From  what  I  have  observed  the  past 
year,    there    is    in    certain    groups   of 
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workers — sighted  and  blind — an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  criticism  and  opposition  on  the 
other  hand.  Many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
chief  ones  are  the  largeness  of  our 
country  and  the  rather  narrow,  un- 
generous attitude  of  individual  groups. 
Associations  are  too  apt  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  separate  units,  and  not 
as  parts  of  a  great  work.  They  put 
all  their  energies  and  talent  into  build- 
ing up  this  organization  while  ignor- 
ing the  efforts  of  every  other;  and 
every  new  effort  is  met  with  lack  of 
faith,  if  not  with  open  hostility.  Every 
little  Gopher  Prairie  Association  is 
concerned  with  its  own  existence.  It 
looks  around  and  sees  only  itself.  It  is 
mutually  so  occupied  with  the  question 
of  how  to  keep  the  community  think- 
ing it  amounts  to  something  that  it 
has  no  heart  for  a  grand  scheme  to 
provide  opportunities  for  blind  peo- 
ple everywhere.  And  yet  the  ultimate 
progress  of  these  smaller  units  can- 
not be  achieved  without  cooperation 
with  a  national  agency  which  is  im- 


partially   interested    in    all    groups   of 
the  sightless. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  blind  and  the  friends  of  the  blind 
to  take  counsel  together — to  stop  re- 
garding local  interests  with  jealous 
concentration  and  begin  regarding 
their  work  from  a  national,  and  even 
an  international  point  of  view.  I 
have  always  been  a  passionate  advo- 
cate of  unity.  That  is  why  I  believe 
so  whole-heartedly  in  the  idea  which 
the  American  Foundation  embodies. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  be  part  of 
a  movement  with  the  object  of  cor- 
relating and  bringing  up  to  date  the 
different  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind.  It  seems  to  me  the  Foundation 
represents  the  best  and  most  enlight- 
ened thought  on  the  problems  of  the 
blind  that  has  been  reached  so  far. 
It  must  receive  financial  support  to 
render  nation-wide  service.  Let  us  put 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  see 
how  much  we  can  help  the  Founda- 
tion to  be  the  friend  to  all  the  blind 
it  seeks  to  be.  Let  us  stop  grumbling 
and  become  ''boosters." 


Prix  cT  Europe  Awarded  Former  Nazareth 
Institute  Pupil 


PAUL   DOYON 

A  BLIND  pianist  residing  in  Montreal,  Paul  Doyon,  has  been  awarded  the 
1925  Prix  d'Europe  in  the  annual  competition  held  at  the  Quebec  Acad- 
emy of  Music.    This  award,  which  is  a  purse  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
was  founded  by  the  Provincial  Government  some  years  ago,  and  entitles 
the  winner  to  spend  two  years  in  Europe  studying. 

Mr.  Doyon,  who  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,  graduated  from  the 
Nazareth  Institute  at  Montreal  when  he  was  nineteen.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  engaged  as  organist  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace  in  the  suburb  of  Montreal.  He  is  also  well  known  as  a  pianist,  and 
conducts  a  large  class  of  piano  students. 

The  winning  of  the  Prix  d'Europe  in  competition  with  six  others,  is  a 
signal  distinction.  Mr.  Doyon  is  a  credit  not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  the 
blind  throughout  America. 


Dedication  Address  for  the    New    Buildings  of 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind* 

By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves 

President  of  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 


IF  we  were  to  search  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast,  no  more 
tangible  or  convincing"  evidence  of 
the  advancement  in  our  conception  of 
education  could  be  found  than  that 
presented  by  the  vision  of  these  beau- 
tiful and  serviceable  new  buildings  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
They  objectively  mark  the  transition 
from  the  view  of  free  education  as  a 
charity  due  the  poor  from  the  wealthy 
to  a  firm  conviction  that  universal  ed- 
ucation is  the  soundest  means  of  pro- 
ducing good  citizenship  and.  insuring 
against  disorder  in  the  body  politic. 

For  centuries  the  education  of  the 
masses  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
charity  or  was  totally  neglected.  In 
the  course  of  the  settlement  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  a  quaint  agreement 
among  the  Dutch,  although  these 
colonists  were  unusually  progressive 
in  education,  arranged  that  "the  poor 
should  be  taught  free  for  God's  sake." 
Even  a  century  afterward  a  charit- 
able Free  School  Society  was  formed 
in  New  York  City  through  the  efforts 
of  the  famous  statesman,  DeWitt 
Clinton.  And  it  required  nearly  fifty 
years  more  for  this  society  to  blossom 
into  a  genuine  public  school  system. 
Public  education  in  the  real  sense  has 
existed  in  this  metropolis  of  our  coun- 
try for  barely  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  history  of  public  high 
schools  is  limited  to  one-third  that 
time.    So  slow  have  we  been  in  grasp- 

*Delivered  at   Pelham   Parkway,   New  York  City, 
Tuesday,    May    26.     1925.    at    2.30    P.M. 


ing  the  true  purpose  and  ideals  of 
education. 

The  evolution  of  education  for  the 
blind  has  paralleled  that  of  the  seeing. 
Through  long  centuries  the  sightless 
were  brought  up  in  neglect  and  ignor- 
ance, for  it  was  supposed  that  nothing 
could  or  should  be  clone  toward  train- 
ing them.  By  some  strange  perver- 
sion of  the  gospel  of  Christianity, 
blindness  was  often  deemed  to  be  a 
sign  of  divine  wrath  against  sinful 
man,  and  the  sightless  were  left  un- 
trained and  forced  to  beg  for  alms. 
They  were  regarded  with  superstitious 
pity  at  the  best,  and  often  treated  with 
contempt  and  ridicule.  But  in  the 
year  1784  just  as  the  State  of  New 
York  was  organizing  its  system  of 
education  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  world  was  being 
organized  in  Paris.  The  immediate 
success  of  this  institution  filled  philan- 
thropists and  broad-minded  teachers 
with  joy  and  anticipation.  The  idea 
spread  rapidly  through  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  within  a  half 
century  began  to  yield  a  rich  fruitage 
also  in  this  Land  of  the  Free. 

While  America  was  relatively  slow 
in  catching  the  new  inspiration,  once 
the  idea  was  grasped,  she  proved,  as 
usual,  extraordinarily  responsive  and 
progressive.  As  in  Europe,  the  project 
was  at  first  realized  and  promoted  by 
philanthropic      individuals      and      so- 
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cieties.  But  ii  was  soon  seen  to  be 
fraught  with  the  same  ideals  as  all 
public  education,  and  was  gradually 
taken  over  by  the  civil  authorities, 
until  now  for  many  years  most  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  are  at  least  sub- 
sidized and  under  partial  control  by 
the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  one  of  the  very  few  that  are  main- 
tained to  some  extent  by  endowment 
and  preserve  their  independence 
through  a  private  board  of  trustees. 
This  country  boasts  of  more  than  fifty 
schools  for  the  sightless  —  roughly, 
one  for  each  state  and  an  additional 
one  for  good  measure  in  such  pro- 
gressive commonwealths  as  our  own. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  has 
been  far  in  advance  of  the  European 
countries  in  the  introduction  of  in- 
tellectual education  into  the  course  of 
its  schools  for  the  blind.  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  has  but  just  begun 
to  view  the  education  of  the  sightless 
as  something  more  than  mere  voca- 
tional training.  Until  recently  she  has 
continued  to  think  of  the  problem 
mainly  as  philanthropic  rather  than 
educational,  and  has  spent  most  of 
her  efforts  in  rendering  the  pupils 
self-supporting  through  industrial 
training.  We,  of  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  held  it  im- 
portant that  the  blind  should  be  ca- 
pable of  earning  a  livelihood  and  have 
endeavored  to  offer  them  instruction 
along  commercial,  industrial,  and 
musical  lines,  but  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity for  breadth  and  background,  and 
have  held  tenaciously  to  literary  sub- 
jects even  more  than  to  handicrafts. 
We  have  thought  it  more  important 
to  make  a  life  than  a  living  for  the 
sightless,  as  well  as  for  the  seeing. 
It    has    been   the    prevailing    idea    in 


American  schools  lor  the  blind  to  in- 
sure at  least  a  sound  common  school 
education,  and  to  trust,  if  necessary, 
to  experience,  to  work  out  the  details 
and  refinements  of  training  for  a 
trade. 

So  great  have  been  our  educational 
achievements  that  a  distinguished 
Southern  teacher  of  the  sightless  has 
recently  declared  that  it  has  been 
found  that  "a  blind  man  can  do  every- 
thing that  a  seeing  man  can  except 
see,"  and  that  a  distinguished  edu- 
cator, upon  observing  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  well-known  school  for  the 
blind,  remarked  that  he  thought  he 
would  "go  home  and  put  out  the  eyes 
of  his  own  pupils."  These  statements 
seem  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  an 
epigram  or  hyperbole  often  reveals 
the  truth  more  clearly  than  a  strict 
accuracy.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  has 
now  been  established  once  for  all  that 
the  sightless  are  not  to  be  trained  as 
objects  of  charity,  but  possess  the 
right,  like  all  children  in  this  country, 
to  the  best  education  that  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  state. 

Most  significant,  therefore,  of  our 
progress  in  educational  viewpoint  is 
this  wonderful  plant,  which  constitutes 
the  new  home  for  New  York's  school 
for  the  blind.  But  Parnassus  is  never 
reached  at  a  bound.  Even  in  such  a 
progressive  center  of  the  country  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  this 
type  of  education  has  been  slow  and 
tortuous.  It  was  nearly  a  century 
ago  that  Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly  and 
Samuel  Wood  undertook  to  release 
three  sightless  children  from  their 
darkness  and  idleness  and  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  that  education  and  not 
charity  was  required.  Samuel  Wood 
was  an  aged  member  of  that  religious 
body     known     as     the      Society     of 
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Friends,  which  has  so  consistently 
throughout  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try shown  such  a  hospitable  and  pro- 
gressive attitude  toward  education  of 
every  type,  and  Doctor  Ackerly  had 
already  manifested  his  humane  spirit 
as  a  trustee  and  visitor  of  orphanages 
and  other  institutions  where  education 
formed  a  prominent  feature.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  orphanages  that  their 
first  pupils  for  the  new  type  of  school 
were  found,  and  at  this  juncture  these 
two  great  souls  were  destined  to  fall 
in  with  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  who  be- 
came the  third  member  of  the  firm  in 
this  grand  educational  venture. 
Doctor  Russ  had  just  returned  from 
his  work  in  distributing  food  and 
clothing  from  the  United  States  to  the 
impoverished  Greeks,  and  had  inde- 
pendently conceived  the  design  of 
teaching  the  blind.  When  he  heard 
of  the  incorporation  of  this  school 
by  Ackerly  and  Wood,  he  sought  them 
out  and  offered  to  conduct  the  in- 
struction  gratuitously. 

After  the  work  had  been  carried 
on  for  several  years  in  three  tempor- 
ary sites  down-town,  the  spacious  es- 
tate on  "Strawberry  Hill"  was  at 
length  acquired  and  the  cornerstone 
of  a  commodious  building  was  laid 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  1837.  For 
half  a  century  this  establishment  was 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city, 
and  until  last  fall  it  remained  the  home 
of  the  Institute.  Within  the  period 
of  its  usefulness  the  city  has  con- 
stantly grown  up  around  it  until  from 
a  country  seat  it  became  a  hedged-in 
urban  block,  subject  to  all  the  noise 
and  dirt  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  area. 
Yet  it  was  here  that  the  work  grew 
and  flourished ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
training  of  the  blind  as  a  species  of 
public    education    developed    and    ex- 


panded. The  pupils  of  the  Institute 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  master 
their  environment  and  handicap,  and 
to  attain  to  intellectual  achievements 
on  a  par  with  the  seeing.  Here  were 
brought  to  maturity  and  fruition  such 
geniuses  as  Stephen  Babcock,  for 
many  years  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  school;  Lewis  Carroll, 
who  was  later  graduated  from  Col- 
umbia and  became  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor ;  and  Fannie  Crosby,  the  hymn 
writer  for  our  nation.  There  was  an 
immediate  influx  of  students  and 
within  a  decade  the  attendance  rose 
to  over  one  hundred,  and  from  these 
numbers  wrere  eventually  graduated 
many  ministers,  lawyers,  teachers, 
writers,  musicians,  and  business  men 
of  repute. 

In  1859  William  B.  Waitt  came  to 
the  Institute  and  began  his  magnifi- 
cent service  of  nearly  fifty  years, — 
most  of  the  time  as  Principal.  More 
than  any  other  educator,  he  was  the 
great  pioneer  in  wrorking  out  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sightless.  He  promoted 
the  use  of  embossed  books,  created 
the  system  of  printing  known  as  Xew 
York  Point,  and  invented  a  great 
variety  of  instruments  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read  and  write.  But  his  chief 
glory  rests  in  his  uncompromising 
advocacy  of  scholastic  education, 
rather  than  merely  vocational  training 
and  his  insistence  that  he  was  con- 
ducting a  school  and  not  an  eleemosy- 
nary institution.  Thanks  to  his 
efforts,  the  training  of  the  blind  has 
for  all  time  been  placed  upon  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  our  youth  pos- 
sessed of  sight.  He  was  awarded  the 
John  Scott  Medal  of  Merit  for  his 
wonderful  achievements,  but  his  chief 
distinction  rests  in  the  gratitude  and 
memories    which    beat    in    the    hearts 
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of  those  who  were  raised   from  dark- 
ness to  light  through  his  work. 

Eventually,  in  succession  to  this 
distinguished  philanthropist  and  edu- 
cational innovator,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  his  antecedents,  came  the 
present  Principal,  my  esteemed  friend 
for  twenty  years.  If  I  could  have 
had  my  way,  he  would  have  accepted 
the  proferred  invitation  to  a  professor- 
ship in  a  great  University  and  have 
been  my  colleague  for  many  years. 
But  he  listened  to  a  louder,  clearer, 
and  more  insistent  call,  and  it  is  now 
my  privilege  to  work  by  his  side  in 
the  solution  of  educational  problems 
in  our  great  Empire  State.  Of  his 
fruitful  work  I  can  not  trust  myself 


to  speak,  and  this  happy  duty  must 
fall  to  others.  It  was  largely  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts  that  this  wonder- 
ful group  of  buildings  has  been  erec- 
ted. We  are  rejoiced  that  he  and 
his  beloved  help-meet  have  returned 
from  their  visit  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Holy  Land,  refreshed  in  body  and 
soul  from  those  strenuous  labors 
which  had  so  nearly  broken  their 
strength.  And  we  are  all  of  us  con- 
fident and  happy  in  the  belief  that 
under  their  guidance  this  new  con- 
ception of  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  a  public  duty  and  an  investment 
in  citizenship  will  continue  to  develop. 
It  is  but  logical  in  this  home  of  de- 
mocracy and   self-government. 


Education 

(An  Acrostic) 
By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 

Education  means  discretion, 

Departure  from  the  path  of  vicious  strife, 

Withdrawal  from  the  din  of  drum  and  fife, 

Agile  and  elective  adaptation, 

Right  and  ready  reading  of  sensation, 

Didactic  moulding  for  a  higher  life, 

Virtuous  plying  of  the  pruning  knife, 
All  that  tunes  in  well  with  God's  creation. 
Noise  and  war  may  pose  as  self  protection ; 
Constructive  striving  for  the  very  best 
Life  holds  in  prospect  on  yon  tempting  crest 
Ever  leads  onward  upward  toward  perfection. 
Vindictive  choice  will  fail  the  crucial  test, 
Elective  judgment  leave  its  author  blest. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift 

For   the    American    Library    Association 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


AT  LAST  the  gardener  has  be- 
gun to  use  his  pruning  knife ! 
I  have  received  the  good  news 
— and  hasten  to  pass  it  on — with  all 
the  hallelujahs  and  vivas  of  which 
my  poor  lungs  are  capable — that 
the  price  of  books  coming  from  the 
press  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  will,  until  further  notice, 
be  reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Whether  this  reduction  applies  to 
purchases  made  by  private  individ- 
uals, I  do  not  know  for  certain, 
though  I  am  convinced  this  is  the 
case.  But  it  certainly  affects  libra- 
ries which  are  the  great  source 
whence  flows  the  refreshing  stream 
of  literature  to  bring  joy  to  the 
greatest  number  of  blind  people. 
Just  think  what  this  means:  a  re- 
duction of  at  least  one  dollar  per 
volume  in  the  general  price  of  a 
work  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  four  volumes,  we  shall  now  be 
able  to  buy  five,  thus  making  our 
appropriations  go  further  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  accessioning  of  new 
titles,  or  in  that  of  adding  dupli- 
cates of  popular  works. 

In  addition  to  these  joyful  tid- 
ings, I  feel  sure  I  can  also  state 
with  confidence  that  the  dot  of  our 
A.P.H.  books  will,  from  now  on,  be 
much  better  than  formerly.  As  we 
all  know,  our  Kentucky  Braille  has 
been    practically    indestructible,    so 


far  as  its  dot  was  concerned.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  so  hard  as  to  be 
sometimes  painful.  But  one  or  two 
recent  titles  ("Hopalong  Cassidy," 
for  instance)  have  shown  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  point.  It  is  now  rounder, 
smoother  and,  to  the  touch,  seems 
to  be  little  larger.  All  these  qualities 
make  for  speed,  ease  and  pleasure  in 
reading;  and  I  know  that  my  blind 
friends  will  join  me  in  wishing  Mr. 
Bramlette  and  his  coadjutors  God- 
speed in  their  new  endeavor. 

In  the  June  issue  of  "The  Out- 
look" I  referred  to  the  matter  of 
transcription  of  Braille  by  volunteer 
Red  Cross  workers.  I  should  like 
once  more  to  make  such  a  reference, 
this  time  drawing  my  readers'  at- 
tention to  "The  Red  Cross  Courier" 
of  the  issue  of  May  15  last.  This 
number  contains  several  articles 
dealing  with  various  phases  of 
Braille  transcription  and  wall  give 
those  interested  a  much  better  idea 
of  the  already  great  extent  of  this 
beneficent  activity  than  anything 
I  could  say  here.  Try  and  get  "The 
Red  Cross  Courier"  of  May  15  and 
read  these  articles  with  care. 

At  the  June  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  held  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
several  papers  were  read  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  embossed  books, 
their  distribution,  multiplication, 
etc.     I  hope  that  these  papers  will 
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be  published  in  extenso  in  the  pages 

of  "The  (  hitlook,"  and  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  two,  namely,  those  pre- 
sented by  Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite, 
Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Librarian  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress.  The 
former  deals  with  matters  connected 
with  libraries  for  the  blind,  while 
the  latter  is  concerned  wholly  with 
Braille  transcription.  Though  it  may 
be  argued  these  papers  do  not  go 
properly  into  the  Book  News  De- 
partment of  our  journal,  neverthe- 
less, their  connection  with  literary 
questions  of  interest  to  us  is  so 
close  that  I  feel  justified  in  men- 
tioning them.  In  Mrs.  Rider's  paper 
is  included  a  long  list  of  splendid 
titles  recently  transcribed  by  Red 
Cross  volunteers,  and  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  mention  a  half  dozen, 
merely  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
field  covered :  "Discourses  of  Epic- 
tetus,"  "The  Thundering  Herd," 
"Blood  and  Sand,"  "Life  of  George 
Washington,"  "Social  Life  in  An- 
cient E  g  y  p  t,"  "Huntingtower," 
"Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son," "Canterbury  Tales." 

I  have  not  made  much  in  this 
column  of  works  in  Grade  Two  em- 
anating from  the  press  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
London,  England.  This  apparent 
neglect  has,  however,  not  been  be- 
cause of  lack  of  appreciation,  but 
principally  from  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  past  the  press  referred 
to  has  produced  comparatively  few 
titles  which  could  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  American  readers.  A  list 
before  me  now,  however,  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit   mention. 


though  it  lists  books  available  for 
several  months  past.  Some  of  these 
titles  are:  "The  Atheist's  Mass  and 
Other  Stories,"  Balzac ;  "Religio 
Medici,"  Browne;  "Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects,"  Eroude ;  "Dead 
Man's  Rock,"  Quiller-Couch;" Black 
Magic,"  Bowen;  "The  Skeleton 
Key,"  Capes;  "The  Mirror  of  the 
Sea,"  Conrad  ;  etc.,  etc. 

From  this  list  T  pick  out  for  spe- 
cial mention  dear  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  "Religio  Medici."  For 
years  I  have  longed  to  see  this  17th 
century  classic  in  Braille,  and  be- 
hold !  my  wish  is  now  granted. 
Everyone  who  wishes  to  know 
where  a  sane  man  finds  a  sane  rea- 
son for  a  sane  faith  should  read 
"Religio  Medici."  It  is  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  works  published 
anywhere  and  at  any  time. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
possibly  merely  that  of  date  of  pub- 
lication, I  always  link  Burton's 
"Anatomie  of  Melancholie"  with 
Browne's  great  work.  It  is  of  much 
greater  bulk  than  "Religio  Medici" 
and  may,  therefore,  not  appear  in 
Braille  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Committee  which 
chose  Browne's  work  will  not  leave 
us  without  that  of  Burton.  Let  us 
hope  that  my  faith  in  the  Commit- 
tee's judgment  is  not  groundless. 

Of  the  lighter  works  from  the 
X.  I.  B.,  I  should  mention  Bowen's 
"Black  Magic"  and  Ouiller-Couch's 
"Dead  Man's  Rock."  The  former 
is  a  tale  of  the  middle  ages  when  a 
belief  in  the  power  of  certain  male- 
volent minds  to  raise  the  Devil  by 
incantation  was  strong  and  active, 
and  the  general  impression  is  most 
realistic  while  at  the  same  time  ro- 
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mantically  fantastic,  or  fantastically 
romantic,  according-  to  our  individ- 
ual preferences.  The  latter  work  is 
a  union  of  piracy,  buried  treasure, 
vendetta,  etc.  Though  it  is  greatly 
inferior  in  design  and  craftsmanship 
to  the  same  author's  "Splendid 
Spur,"  it  is  nevertheless  an  inter- 
esting yarn  and  will  pass  away  very 
pleasantly  a  couple  of  idle  hours. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  titles 
selected  for  approaching  publica- 
tion by  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  of  Paris,  these  titles  to 
be  produced  in  Grade  Two.  The  list 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  toto, 
but  I  should  like  to  cite  three  or 
four  titles  to  give  my  readers  a  no- 
tion of  what  is  in  store  for  them  : 
"Day  of  Atonement/'  "The  Woman 
of  the  Caesars,"  "The  Philosopher's 


Stone,"  "To  Lhasa  in  Disguise," 
"Thais,"  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt.'' 

When  in  America  last  spring",  Mr. 
Raverat,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Fund,  informed  me  that  he  was 
about  to  begin  the  publication  of 
Ladislas  Reymont's  monumental 
work,  "The  Peasants."  This  epic  of 
the  soil  secured  for  its  author  the 
Nobel  Prize,  which  it  richly  de- 
served. It  consists  of  four  volumes, 
classified  according  to  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  that  is,  autumn,  winter, 
spring,  summer.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  something  grand  in  the  way 
of  solid  stuff.  More  power  to  the 
presses  which  turn  out  such  works 
as  "The  Growth  of  the  Soil,"  "Re- 
ligio  Medici,"  "The  .'Mind  in  the 
Making-,"    and    "The    Peasants." 
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GRADE  ONE-AND-ONE-HALF 

AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    BLIND 

and 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION'S 

Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a-half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1925. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are  indi- 
cated by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

*A.P.H.     Amercian  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.P.H.     Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio. 


*The  American  Printing   House  for  the  Blind  announces   that  a   "25%    reduction   from  the  list  prices 
will  be  made  on  Revised   Braille  books  from  July   1.    1925    until    October    1.    1925." 
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H.M.P.     Howe  Memorial   I  Mess,   Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  .Massachu- 
setts. 

H.P.S.     Howe  Publishing  Society,  Old  Court  House,  Public   Square,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Additional  copies  of  this  and  of  the  previous  numbers  may  be  had  from 

the  American   Foundation   for  the  Blind,  480  Lexington   Ave.,   Room    1147, 

New  York  City. 

BOOKS    AVAILABLE    SEPTEMBER,    1925 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.     106p.     1925.     $4.24.     A.P.H. 

Bryce,  Catherine  Turner.  Aldihe  supplementary  readers:  Fables  from  afar  (tor  the 
third  grade),  using  contractions  learned  in  Just  why  stories  and  introducing 
additional  ones.     2v.     1925.     $2.80.     H.P.S. 

Aldine    supplementary    readers:    Just    why    stories    (for    the    third    grade),    intro- 
ducing contractions  gradually.     2v.     1925.     $2.70.     H.P.S. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans:  or,  A  narrative  of  1757.  5v. 
656p.     1925.     $26.24.     A.P.H. 

Cummock,  Robert  McLean,  editor.  Choice  readings  for  public  and  private  enter- 
tainments, and  for  the  use  of  schools,  colleges,  and  public  readers.  7v.  928p. 
1925.     $37.12.     A.P.H. 

Curtis,   George  William.     Prue  and   I.     2v.     242p.     1925.     $9.68.     A.P.H. 

Dana,  Richard   Henry.     Two  Years   Before   the   Mast.  5v.  635p.   1925.  $15.88.   A.P.H. 

Depew,  Ollie.     A  Scientific  Course  in  Typewriting.     2v.     165p.     1925.     $6.60.     A.P.H. 

Dumas,   Alexandre.     The    Black   Tulip.     7v.     434p.     1925.     $10.30.     H.M.P. 

Eggleston,    Edward.     The    Hoosier    School-Boy.      2v.      165p.      1925.      $6.60.      A.P.H. 

Holley,  Marietta.     Josiah  Allen's  Wife.     5v.     548p.     1925.     $21.92.     A.P.H. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  3v.  415p.  1925. 
$16.60.     A.P.H. 

Hoyt,  Adelia  M.     Proof-reader's   Manual.     34p.     1923.     $.70.     H.M.P. 

Irving,  Washington.     The  Sketch  Book.     5v.     594p.     1925.     $23.76.     A.P.H. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen  (Marie  Fiske  Hunt).    Ramona.     5v.     670p.     1925.     $26.80.  A.P.H. 

Johnston,  Mary.     To  Have  and  to  Hold.     4v.     488p.     1925.     $19.52.     A.P.H. 

Lutz,  Mrs.  Grace  (Livingston)   Hill.     Exit  Betty.     2v.     222p.     1924.     $8.90.     C.P.H. 

McConkey,  James  H.     Chastening.     19p.     1925.     $.48.     A.P.H. 

Matheson,  George.     Day  Unto  Day.     2v.     191p.     1925.     $7.24.     A.P.H. 

Morgan,  John  H.  John,  Viscount  Morley;  an  Appreciation  and  Some  Reminiscences, 
2v.     280p.     1925.     $11.20.     A.P.H. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Alice  Caldwell  (Hegan).  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  99p.  1925. 
$3.96.     A.P.H. 

Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary  (Roberts).     The  Circular  Staircase.     4v.     1925.     $10.88.     A.P.H. 

Ruskin,  jTohn.     Sesame  and  Lilies.     141p.     1925.     $5.84.     A.P.H. 

Sheldon,  Arthur  Frederick,  and  Gerald  R.  McDowell.  The  Art  of  Selling;  for 
business  colleges,  high  schools  of  commerce,  Y.M.C.A.  classes,  and  private  stu- 
dents.    4v.     415p.     1925.     $16.60.     A.P.H. 

Wallace,  Lew.     Ben   Hur;  a  tale  of  the   Christ.     7v.     899p.     1925.     $35.96.     A.P.H. 

Washington,  George.  Farewell  Address,  and  the  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  by 
Daniel  Webster.     145p.     1925.     $5.80.     A.P.H. 

Westcott,  Edward  Noyes.  David  Harum;  a  story  of  American  life.  4v.  473p.  1925. 
$18.92.    A.P.H. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  BLIND 

Alabama— F.  H.  Manning 
Arizona — Howard  Griffin 
Arkansas — Lucy  Thornburg 
California — Richard  S.   French 
Colorado — T.  S.  McAloney 
Connecticut — G.  L.  Hicks 
Florida — A.  H.  Walker 
Georgia — G.  F.  Oliphant 
Idaho — Clarence  J.  Settles 
Illinois — R.  W.  Woolston 
Indiana — G.  S.  Wilson 
Iowa — F.  E.  Palmer 
Kansas— jMrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson 
Kentucky— C.  B.  Martin 
Louisiana — A.  J.  Caldwell 
Maryland— John   F.   Bledsoe 
Massachusetts — E.  E.  Allen 
Michigan — C.  E.  Holmes 
Minnesota — Joseph  E.  Vance 
Mississippi — M.  L.  Batson 
Missouri— S.  M.  Green 
Montana— H.  J.  Menzemer 
Nebraska— N.  C.  Abbott 
New   Mexico— R.   R.   Pratt 
New  York— C.  A.  Hamilton 
N.  Y.  City— E.  M.  VanCleve 
No.    Carolina— G.    E.    Lineberry 
No.  Dakota— B.  P.  Chapple 
Nova  Scotia— E.  Chesley  Allen 
Ohio — J.  Frank  Lumb 
Oklahoma— Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart 
Ontario— W.  B.   Race 
Oregon— J.  W.  Howard 
Pa.  East— O.  H.  Burritt 
Pa.  West— B.  S.  Joice 
So.  Carolina-^N.  F.  Walker 
So.  Dakota— Otis  O.  Rule 
Tennessee — I.   S.  Wampler 
Texas— M.  B.  Brown 
Texas   (Colored)— J.  T.  Martin 
Utah — Frank  M.  Driggs 
Virginia — H.  M.   McManawaY 
Virginia    (Colored) — Wm.  C.  Ritter 
Washington — H.  R.   Chapman 
W.  Virginia — Parley  DeBerry 
Wisconsin — J.  T.  Hooper 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Am.   Bible  Society — Dr.  Lewis  B.   Chamberlain 
Am.     Braille    Press    for    War    and    Civilian    Blind, 

Inc. — H.    W.    Riecken,    Secretary-General,    New 

York 
Am.   Printing  House — E.   E.   Bramlette 
Congressional    Library — Margaret    McGuffey 
National      Committee      Prevention     of      Blindness — 

Lewis   H.    Carris 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work  Among 

the  Blind — Rev.  W.  A.  Warner 
Uniform    Type   Commission — H.    R.    Latimer 
Xavier   Free   Publication    S'oc.    for    Blind 
California    Industrial    Home— D.    Keith 
Chicago  Lighthouse— Edith   Swift 
Conn.    Bd.    of    Education— Stetson    K.    Ryan 
Conn.    Institute— A.    L.    Curado 
Delaware    Commission 
Detroit  League  of  Handicapped— 

C.    F.   F.   Campbell 
Grand    Rapids    Association    for    the    Blind— 

Roberta  A.   Griffith 
Ind.    Bd.    Industrial    Aid-C.    D.    Chadwick 
111.    Soc.    Prevention   of    Blindness— 

Marion    A.    Campbell 
Iowa   Society— Eva  A.   Whitcombe 
Maine  Institute— W.    E.   Travis 
Md.  Assoc.  Blind  Women— L.  E.  Latimer 
Md.   Assoc.    Workers— Geo.   W.   Conner 
Mass.    Association   for   the   Blind 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard 
Mass.   Division  of  the  Blind,   Dept.  of   Education- 

Robert   I.    Bramhall 
Mass.   Memorial   Home-Mas.   E.  H.   Fowler 
Mich.   Assoc.   Workers— H.   J.    Soerheide 
Mich.   Employment   Inst.— Cyril  A.  Turo 
Mo.  Commission— Mrs.   A.  F.  Harris 
Minneapolis  Assoc— Edith   H^  Marsh 
Minn.   State  Brd.  of  Control,   Dept.  for  the  Blind 

Maurice    J.    Tynan 
Montreal    Association-PniLip    E.    Layton 
Mutual     Aid     Blind    Association,     Inc.,     St.     raui, 

Minn.— Mrs.    Esther   Frankel 
National  Library— Etta  Josselyn    Giffin 
N    J     Commission— Lydia   Y.    Hayes 
N    Y    Association— D.   Fiske   Rogers 
n"  Y    Bible  Society— Dr.   Geo.   Wm.   Carter 
n!    Y.    Brooklyn   Industrial    Home-EBEN    P.    Mok- 

N    Y     State  Commission— Grace  S.  Harper 
N.  Y.  City  Public  Library-L.  A.   Goldthwaite 
Oklahoma  Commission— E.  E    Milam 
O     Education    of    the    Blind    in    Day    Schools,    Cin- 
cinnati- ESTELLE     LAWES 

O.    Cincinnati   Workshop— Calvin    S.    Glover 
O.    Cleveland    Society— Eva   B.    Palmer 
O.   Clovernook  &  Library   Society— 

The   Misses  Trader  . 

O.  Education  of  Blind  in  Day  Schools-Cleveland- 

Helen  J.   Coffin 
O     County    Pensions— Louis    Stricker 
O.    State    Commission— Frances    Reed    Lumb 
Pa.  Association— H.  R.  Latimer 
Pa    Home  Teaching   Society— Isabel  W.   Kennedy 
Pa    The   Free  Library  of   Philadelphia,    Department 

for    the    Blind— Mrs.    Liborio    Delfino,    Chief 
Pa.   Working   Home  for   Men— J.    H.    Meader 
Rhode    Island    Association— 

Pres.:    Mrs.   Rush    Sturgis 
Tenn.   Commission— F.  B.   Morton 
Toledo   Society  for  Blind— Estelle  Parsons 
Va.  Commission — L.  L.   Watts 
Wis.  Workshop  for  the  Blind— J.  T.  Hooper 
Worcester   Association   for   the   Blind — 

Mrs.   Homer  Gage 
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Mary  Pickford 

HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


May 

21st 

1925 


Dear  Helen  Keller: 

I  am  enclosing  a  small  check  for  your 
Fund.   I  wish  it  were  larger,  but  I  am  sure 
you  know  something  of  the  many  demands  upon 
me  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  contri- 
bute to  them  all  as  I  should  like. 

I  have  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  ever 
since  you  left  what  a  great  happiness  and  joy 
it  was  to  me  to  meet  you.  I  have  admired  you 
from  a  distance  for  so  many  years  that  I  felt 
it  a  great  privilege  to  at  last  know  you. 

The  books  arrived  and  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  them.   I  shall  treasure  them  always 
as  coming  from  one  of  the  world's  most  wonder- 
ful women. 

Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss 
Thomson,  and  with  every  good  wish  to  you,  I  am 

Sincerely, 


t* 


»v\.  ft. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees 
Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting, 
October  30,  1925. 


Attendance. 


Minutes,   October  22, 
1924  Meeting. 


Re-election  of  Officers. 


Re-election  of  Officers  to 
Serve  on  Executive 
Committee. 


President's  Report. 


Report  of  Auditor,  Sub- 
mitted by   Treasurer. 


Pursuant  to  written  notice  as  required  by  the  By-laws,  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  was  held  on  Friday,  October  30,  1925, 
at  10.30  o'clock  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation,  125  East 
46th   Street,   New   York,    N.   Y. 

Present : 

M.  C.  Migel,  President 

Prudence    Sherwin,    Vice-President 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Secretary 

Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer 

H.  R.  Latimer 

Mary  V.  Hun 

Mrs.   Homer  Gage 

S.  C.  Swift 

E.  E.  Bramlette 

George  Meyer 

constituting  a  quorum  of  the  Trustees  of  the  meeting.  The 
Directors,  Messrs.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  and  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
and  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  were 
present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.50  A.M.,  by  the 
President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  held  October  22,  1924, 
were  approved  as  mailed  to  the  Trustees. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  following  officers  be 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

M.  C.  Migel,  President 

Prudence   Sherwin,    Vice-President 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Secretary 

Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  following  officers  be 
re-elected  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

M.  C.  Migel,  President 

Prudence    Sherwin,    Vice-President 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Secretary 

Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer 

H.  R.  Latimer 
Carried. 

The  President,  in  his  report,  gave  a  resume  of  the  work  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  past  year,  and  outlined  some  phases  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  future;  to  wit,  Helen  Keller  Membership 
Campaign,  Radio,  Scholarship,  etc. 

The  Treasurer  read  a  report  submitted  by  the  auditor  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  30,  1925.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  his  report  be  accepted,  and  placed  on  file. 
Carried. 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    BLIND 


.  The  Secretary  read  a  digest  of  business  transacted  throughout 

Digest  of  Business  Trans-      the  year>  by  th(J   Execiltive  Committee.     It  was   moved  and 

om'      seconded  that  the  Trustees  ratify  and  approve  all  acts  of  the 
Executive   Committee   of   the   Foundation,   to   date.     Carried. 

After  discussion  as  to  relative  values  of  two-side  printing, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  respectfully  request  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  other  printing  houses  for  the 
blind,  to  take  steps  as  soon  as  possible,  so  to  equip  their 
printing  plants,  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  embossed  books 
in  two-sided  printing.     Carried. 


mittee. 


Tivo-side    Printing. 


Minimum  and   Tentative 
Budgets. 


Additional   Bonding. 


Trustees  to  Serve  on 
Committees. 


Director,   Bureau   of 
Information. 

Director,  Bureau  of 
Research. 

Reports  to  Be  Sent  to 
Schools. 

Letter  of  Appreciation  to 
Be  Sent  to  Mr.  Roden- 
burg. 


Investigation  of  Cost  of 
Typewriters. 


Suggestions   for   Sesqui- 
Centennial. 


Minimum  and  tentative  Budgets  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Budgets  be  accepted  as 
read,  and  placed  on  file.    Carried. 

Mr.  White  brought  up  the  question  as  to  additional  bonding. 
It  was  decided  that  no  additional  bonding  was  necessary.  After 
discussion  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Burritt,  as  Secretary, 
should  at  some  time  when  in  Hartford,  check  up  with  Mr. 
White  the  Foundation  securities. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Trustees  should  serve  on  the 
following  various  committees : 

Braille  Printing 

Educational  Research 

Vocational  Research 

Reference  Library  and  JVIuseum 

Outlook 
Carried. 

Mr.  Hayes  submitted  his  report.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  his  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 

Mr.  Irwin  submitted  his  report.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  his  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  copies  of  reports  of  both 
Directors  be  sent  to  all  schools  for  the  blind.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  letter  from  the  Trustees 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Rodenburg,  expressing  appreciation  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  Braille  Music 
Key.     Carried. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Burritt  that  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  investigate  and  report  to  the  next  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  cost  of  portable  typewriters  with  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  cost  of  same  to  the  individual  blind 
person.     No  action. 

Mr.  Burritt  reported  that  he  had  been  asked  to  submit  a 
program  on  activities  for  the  blind,  to  be  presented  at  the 
Sesqui^Centennial.      No   action. 

Adjournment,  2:15  P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Secretary. 


What    the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Has  Done  During  1924  and  1925 


Radios 

Purchased  and  distributed  2,500 
Radios    to   the    needy    blind. 

Books 

Secured  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  (mostly  for  blind  veterans  of 
the  World  War) — the  embossing  and 
printing  of  1,320  volumes  of  litera- 
ture. 

Scholarships 
Established  five  Scholarships  for  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  training   for 
the  current  school  year. 

Week  For  The  Blind 

Conducted  an  educational  and  pub- 
licity campaign  in  the  form  of  a 
"Week  for  the  Blind"  in 

1.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2.  Richmond,  Va. 

3.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Over  35,000  people  attended  these 
meetings. 

Foreign    Embossing    Methods 

Investigated  on  the  ground  the 
methods  of  embossing  books  for  the 
blind  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy,  with  view  to  im- 
proving Braille  publishing  methods  in 
America. 

Summer   School 
Conducted      a      six-weeks      Summer 
School    Course    for    Home    Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

Prevent    Duplication 

Conducted  a  clearing  house  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  embossed  books 
for  the  blind. 


National  Information 

Maintained  a  National  Information 
Bureau  regarding  work  for  the  blind. 

Arizona 
Organized  a  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  the  Blind  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

New  Mexico 

Secured  $65,000  from  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature  for  the  erection 
of  additional  buildings  for  the  State 
School   for  the   Blind. 

Colorado 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Governor 
Sweet  of  Colorado,  made  a  survey  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  that  state  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
State   Commission. 

Iowa 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  and 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Iowa,  prepared  a  state  programme  of 
work  for  the  blind,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  State  Com- 
mission in  Iowa. 

Georgia 

At  the  request  of  the  Georgia  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  outlined  and 
presented  to  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
a  state  programme  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

Nebraska 

Organized  a  local  Committee  for  the 
Blind  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  which  is  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  that  city. 
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Providence 

Organized  and  put  in  operation  an 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Surveys 

At  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the 
Community  Chest  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  sur- 
veys of  work  for  the  blind  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  for  the  cities 
of  Minneapolis,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Montreal. 


Special    Publications 

Published   special   books   and   pamph- 
lets on 

1.  Life   Insurance   for  the  Blind 

2.  Blind  Women  who  have  Con- 
quered 

3.  Key   to   Braille   Music   Notation 

4.  Blind  Dictaphone  Operators  and 
Typists  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Official   Organ 

Published  quarterly  a  magazine  "Out- 
look for  the  Blind." 


Five    Scholarships    Awarded    by   the    American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 


IN  the  June  issue  of  the  Outlook 
there  was  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  scholarships  of 
$250  each  to  be  awarded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  blind 
students  of  exceptional  merit.  A 
considerable  number  of  applications 
were  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  from  a  most  promising 
group  of  young  students.  The  Schol- 
arship Committee  selected  four  of 
these  students  for  awards,  and  Felix 
Warburg,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  very  gener- 
ously provided  an  additional  scholar- 
ship, so  that  opportunity  for  advanced 
training  could  be  afforded  to  a  fifth 
member  of  this  splendid  group   of 


aspiring  young  men  and  women. 
Those  receiving  scholarships  were : 
Leila  Cannon  of  North  Carolina, 
training  at  the  Master  Institute  of 
United  Arts,  New  York  City,  to  be- 
come a  music  teacher;  C.  B.  Minner 
of  Oklahoma,  preparing  at  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  to  teach  phil- 
osophy ;  Leonard  B.  Nolley  of  Mary- 
land, training  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  for  the  field  of  Journalism ; 
Thelma  Routh  of  California,  training 
at  the  Los  Angeles  College  of  Osteo- 
pathic Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  be- 
come an  osteopath;  Forest  Van  Boxel 
of  Ohio,  training  at  the  Kirksville 
Osteopathic  College  to  become  an 
osteopath. 
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Beatrice  Fenner  Studies  in 
New  York 

Beatrice  Fenner,  a  blind  girl  of 
Los  Angeles,  whose  talents  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  by 
Mine.  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  has  been 
awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  Juilli- 
ard  Musical  Foundation. 

Although  Beatrice  has  been  writing 
music  only  two  years,  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci  has  sung  a  number  of  her  songs 
and  prophesied  to  the  American 
Foundation  a  promising  future  for 
this  young  girl. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  interested  in  promoting  the 
development  of  talented  young  blind 
people  and  sought  the  cooperation  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  in  arranging  for 
Miss  Fenner's  successful  acceptance 
of  her  opportunity.  Principal  Van 
Cleve  was  able  to  admit  her  as  a 
pupil-teacher  in  the  Institute  where 
she  carries  on  studies  in  collateral 
subjects  and  does  some  teaching  in 
music  while  her  composition  study  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  Juilliard  Musi- 
cal Foundation. 


A  National   Conference   of 
Braille  Publishers 

On  September  21,  1925,  there  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  250  West 
54th  Street,  New  York  City,  the 
largest  gathering  of  representatives 
of  Braille  publishing  houses  which 
has  yet  been  assembled.  This  meet- 
ing was  called  by  the  Director  of 
Research  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  order  to  further 


the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Foundation,  and  by  others 
interested  in  the  subject,  to  improve 
the  methods  of  Braille  publishing  in 
this  country.  At  this  meeting  were 
representatives  of  nearly  all  of  the 
Braille  printing  establishments  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  most 
part  those  attending  the  meeting 
were  men  and  women  engaged  di- 
rectly in  the  technical  processes  of 
Braille  publishing. 

The  readers  of  the  Outlook  will 
recall  that  in  the  autumn  of  1924 
the  Foundation  sent  its  Director  of 
Research,  accompanied  by  two  of 
the  best  informed  Braille  publishing 
experts  in  the  country,  to  Europe  to 
study  the  methods  in  vogue  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  The  com- 
mittee was  especially  desirous  of 
collecting  information  regarding  the 
methods  employed  in  printing 
Braille  upon  two  sides  of  the  page 
— a  process  technically  known  as 
interpointing.  The  investigation  in 
Europe  discovered  the  solution  of 
many  knotty  problems  connected 
with  the  inauguration  of  this  proc- 
ess in  America.  The  committee  was 
not  entirely  satisfied,  however,  with 
any  of  the  embossing  machines 
found  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
decided  that  before  undertaking  this 
work  in  the  United  States,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  modify  the  ma- 
chine commonly  used  in  America, 
incorporating  certain  features  of  the 
European  mjachines  and  in  other 
ways  simplifying  its  operation. 

Every  one  connected  with  Braille 
embossing  in  America  has  exhibited 
much  interest  in  the  investigations 
of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Foundation.    Frank  C.  Bryan  of  the 
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Howe  Memorial  Press,  Joseph 
Brusca  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  J. 
Robert  Atkinson  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  and  P.  D.  Merrill  of 
the  Cooper  Engineering  Company, 
have  been  conspicuous  in  their  ef- 
forts to  overcome  mechanical  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  American 
Braille  publisher  who  would  adopt 
interpointing. 

At  the  September  conference  there 
was  exhibited  the  results  of  the  in- 
ventive genius  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  problem.  Mr.  Bryan 
displayed  a  carriage,  die  box  and 
other  attachments  which  could  be 
placed  on  the  American  machine, 
making  interpointing  a  comparative- 
ly simple  operation.  Mr.  Bryan  also 
reported  on  some  rather  extensive 
experiments  which  he  has  been  con- 
ducting in  printing  Braille  with  dry 
paper  on  a  platen  press  in  which  an 
electric  heating  attachment  has  been 
installed.  Mr.  Atkinson  demons- 
trated an  entirely  new  stereotyping 
machine  which  has  given  remark- 
able performance  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  though  he  had 
not  at  that  time  done  any  inter- 
pointing upon  it.  Mr.  Brusca  ex- 
hibited another  entirely  new  ma- 
chine which  attracted  much  favor- 
able attention  because  of  its  silence 
and  speed  of  operation,  its  unusual 
small  size  and  its  economy  of  manu- 
facture. Mr.  Merrill  reported  on 
some  experiments  which  he  had 
been  conducting  in  two  fields — first, 
the  attachment  of  a  pneumatic  drive 
to  the  stereotyping  mjachine  manu- 
factured by  the  Cooper  Engineering 
Company,  and  second,  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  punch  press  for  use  as  a 
Braille  printing  press. 


After  a  two  days'  session,  the 
conference  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Director  of  Research  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  some  time  in  May,  1926. 

The  net  accomplishments  of  the 
conference  were — first,  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  technical  men  connected 
with  Braille  printing  shops;  second, 
the  interchange  of  a  great  many  val- 
uable suggestions  as  to  ways  in 
which  Braille  printing  machinery 
may  be  improved ;  third,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  of  engineers 
interested  in  Braille  printing,  to  act 
as  a  consulting  body  to  which  those 
working  on  improvements  in  Braille 
embossing  machinery  may  turn  for 
criticism  and  advice  and,  it  is  hoped 
eventually,  for  material  assistance. 
The  Director  of  Research  of  the 
Foundation  will  serve  as  secre- 
tary to  this  committee  of  engi- 
neers. The  conference  voted  to  en- 
deavor to  raise  from  among  the 
organizations  represented  and  from 
friends,  a  fund  of  three  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  further  the 
work  of  the  committee,  by  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  mechanical  work  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  new 
machines   and   in   other  ways. 

The  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
and  of  the  American  Braille  Press 
offered  to  purchase  for  impartial 
testing  purposes,  at  least  one  of  each 
of  the  machines  now  in  process 
of  development  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  sale,  provided  such  ma- 
chines are  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  engineers.  It  is  hoped 
that  at  the  meeting  in  May  a  stereo- 
typing machine  of  improved  model 
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may  be  adopted  by  the  conference. 
Several  printing-  plants  in  the 
United  States  are  delaying  the  pur- 
chase of  new  machinery  and  are 
holding  their  general  plans  in  abey- 
ance until  stereotyping  machines 
satisfactory  for  doing  interpointing 
may  be  available. 

Two  or  three  funds  of  varying 
amlounts,  raised  for  the  publication 
of  special  works,  are  now  being  held 
awaiting  the  time  when  these  books 
may  be  printed  on  two  sides  of  the 
page.  It  is  believed  by  many  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  that  as  soon  as 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
inauguration  of  two  side  printing 
are  overcome,  many  people  will  take 
a  fresh  interest  in  providing  money 
with  which  to  meet  the  present  cry- 
ing need  of  more  literature  for  the 
blind.  The  economy  of  production, 
the  saving  of  library  shelf  room, 
and  the  convenience  to  the  reader 
of  a  reduced  bulk  of  books,  all  of 
which  can  be  effected  by  interpoint- 
ing, are  considerations  which  com- 
mend themselves  very  strongly  to 
the  philanthropically  inclined  indi- 
vidual with  practical  business  habits 
of  thinking. 

The  thanks  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  are  due  Walter 
G.  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler  for  their  generous  cooperation 
which  went  far  toward  making  this 
meeting  a  success,  and  to  such  men 
as  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Joseph  Brus- 
ca, Frank  C.  Bryan,  and  P.  D.  Mer- 
rill, for  bringing  their  machines  and 
other  inventions  to  the  conference 
at  no  small  trouble  and  cost  to  them- 
selves and  the  organizations  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

R.   B.   I. 


Braille  Slates 

Those  who  are  in  the  market 
for  Braille  slates  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  letter  printed  be- 
low, which  was  received  not  long 
ago  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  from  the  Cooper  En- 
gineering Company  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Merrill,  the  Vice  President  and 
Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Cooper 
Engineering  Company,  is  giving 
much  valuable  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  this  rather  unprofitable 
branch  of  the  factory's  activities. 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that 
the  study  made  by  the  Research  De- 
partment of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  certain  facts  which 
the  manufacturing  concern  was 
prompt  to  apply. 

COOPER    ENGINEERING 
&  MFG.  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Writing    Appliances    for    the    Blind,    Chicago,    111. 

Mr.  Robert  Irwin, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

41   Union  Square,  West, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

By  now  we  feel  that  the  blind 
people  of  the  country  must  all  be 
familiar  with  the  improvements 
which  our  organization  has  made 
on  the  Hall  Braille  Writer  for,  in 
addition  to  selling  a  good  many  of 
these  machines  of  the  improved 
model,  we  have  built  over  into  the 
new  style  no  less  than  two  hundred 
of  the  old  machines. 

It  occurred  to  us,  however,  that 
possibly  it  is  not  as  well  known  that 
this  work  of  improving  has  also 
been  extended  to  the  slates  which 
we  manufacture. 
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Some  time  ago  our  shop  enjoyed 
a  visit  from  you,  at  which  time,  you 
will  recall,  you  tested  out  for  us 
several  samples  of  Braille  Writing" 
of  various  types  of  dots.  At  that 
time  we  discovered  that  a  dot  of 
less  than  .020  inch  in  altitude  begins 
to  become  difficult  to  read,  whereas, 
the  dot  of  over  .026  inch  in  altitude 
has  a  tendency  to  break  through 
the  paper,  and  that  there  was  a 
happy  medium  in  between  which 
seemed  to  be  more  satisfactory. 
After  your  visit,  we  set  to  work  and 
so  altered  our  machinery  that  we 
produced  a  dot  which  came  nearest 
to  being  this  happy  medium.  Since 
that  time  we  do  not  recall  a  com- 
plaint on  the  character  of  writing- 
done  by  our  slate  and,  as  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  for  us  to 
keep  to  this  standard  of  size  and 
height  of  dot,  we  see  no  reason 
why  all  of  the  slates  turned  out  by 
our  concern  will  not  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

As  regards  the  slate  using  board, 
we  found  that  by  buying  panels  of 
three-layer  wood,  which  are  sold  to 
the  manufacturers  of  drawing 
boards,  we  at  last  had  secured  a 
material  from  which  to  make  our 
slate  boards  which  was  much  su- 
perior to  anything  we  had  seen. 

The  clips  for  holding-  the  paper 
on  the  board  have  the  advantage  of 
being    very    broad,    thus    giving    a 


large  surface  against  which  to  line 
the  end  of  the  paper  and  making 
it  very  easy  to  get  the  paper  into 
the  slate  straight.  As  in  the  pocket 
slate  the  depth  of  the  pits  and  the 
uniformity  is  perfect  and  we  paid 
especial  attention  to  seeing  that  the 
guide  or  top  half  of  the  slate  lined 
perfectly  with  the   lower  half. 

As  a  last  detail,  the  style  which 
we  manufacture  now  has  a  broad 
head,  which  we  understand  is  very 
comfortable  to  use.  The  general 
improvement  in  the  slate  is  quite 
marked,  the  finish  being  very  good 
and  the  pins  being  put  in  in  such  a 
way  that  there  is  none  of  the  an- 
noying trouble  of  pins  coming  out 
which  slates  of  the  early  Cooper 
manufacture  had. 

We  welcome  investigation  of  our 
line  of  slates  by  anyone  having  oc- 
casion to  buy  such  material,  for  we 
honestly  believe  that  wre  are  making 
this  product  as  well  as  it  can  be 
made  and  vastly  better  than  the  in- 
accurate slate  manufactured  by  the 
old   Cooper  organization. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
assistance  you  have  given  us  in  per- 
fecting- the  quality  of  our  goods, 
and    wish    to   remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

COOPER    ENGINEERING 
&  MFG.  CO. 

P.   D.   Merrill,   Vice   Pres. 


A  Young  Pianist  Wins  Success 

By   Williard   McGregor 


^^TTJLIND  people  should  never 
j  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
their  handicap  is  not  a  bar- 
rier to  recognition  by  the  public  of 
their  achievements  on  their  own  in- 
trinsic merit.  A  blind  person  in  what- 
ever profession  he  may  enter  should 
be  able  to  reach  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection in  his  work  that  the  public 
will  forget  the  handicap  under  which 
he  jis  working  and  will  judge  his 
efforts  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
artistic  or  professional  values." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Horace 
White,  the  remarkable  young  pianist 
of  St.  Louis,  whose  tremendous  suc- 
cesses in  the  last  few  years  in  recitals 
in  cities  of  the  middle  west  and  as 
soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  symphony 
orchestra,  under  Rudolph  Ganz,  have 
brought  him  the  very  kind  of  un- 
prejudiced recognition  which  he  be- 
lieves a  blind  person  should  be  able 
to  attain.  This  is  apparent  by  the 
comments  in  the  press,  for  the  sever- 
est critics  of  St.  Louis  have  been  un- 
reserved in  their  praise.  The  Liszt  E 
flat  concerto,  which  he  played  with  the 
St.  Louis  symphony  orchestra  recent- 
ly, is  "such  a  composition  as  to  try 
the  technician,  and  yesterday's  soloist 
met  its  demands  triumphantly.  Hjis 
playing  is  an  artistic  achievement  of 
high  order.  Horace  White  is  what 
he  is  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness," said  Marguerite  Ely  in  the 
Globe-Democrat.  ''Back  of  his  per- 
formance, and  a  splendid  perform- 
ance it  was,  lay  years  of  study  to 
surmount  the  insurmountable,  and 
those    years    of    ceaseless    toil    have 


given  the  youth  a  velvety  and  com- 
pelling touch,  a  shrewd  musical 
understanding,  a  fine  musicianly  tact. 
Dynamics  and  velocity  are  at  his  com- 
mand, his  fingering  is  clean-cut,  his 
pedal  work  sure  .  .  and  even  the 
Lisztian  rhetoric  was  permeated  with 
poetry ;  and  that  poetry  was  as  deli- 
cate and  glowing  as  the  warm  blue 
of  a  June  night  when  as  an  encore 
he  played  the  Chopin  D  flat  Nocturne," 
wrote  Harry  Burke  in  the  Times. 
The  Post-Dispatch  burst  into  glowing 
headlines — '"Blind  Pianist  Hero  of 
Popular  Concert.  Horace  White  Plays 
Liszt  Concerto  in  Style  of  Able  and 
Serious  Musician."  In  a  long  and 
interesting  article  the  critic  for  this 
paper  said,  "It  was  quickly  evident 
that  the  pianist  was  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  a  musician  .  .  .  Few  solo- 
ists have  won  a  more  spontaneous 
ovation  than  resounded  at  the  end  of 
the  concerto.  The  extra  was  Chopin's 
D  flat  Nocturne.  It  was  suffused 
with  a  wistful  tenderness  and  melan- 
choly which  brought  tears  to  many 
eyes." 

Mr.  White  received  his  early  in- 
struction at  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  under  the  direction  of 
Maude  Hamilton  and  later  studied  for 
several  years  with  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 
where  he  gained  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  equipped  pianist  who  ever 
graduated  from  the  Kroeger  school. 

Mr.  White's  public  appearances 
have  brought  forth  unreserved  praise 
from  all  types  of  audiences  for  his 
technical  command  of  the  instru- 
ment and  his  exquisite  tone  coloring. 


Mary  V.  Hun 
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Trustee    of   the    Foundation 


THE  name  of  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun, 
appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
New    York    State    Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  1917,  stands  for  ac- 
tion    and     achievement     throughout 
the  state  of  New  York. 

Miss  Hun  wjas  one  of  the  army 
of  gallant  fighters  who  won  in  the 
long,  hard  struggle  for  Woman's 
Suffrage,  and  is  further  known  as 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Albany 
City  Club — a  powerful  civic  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  political  information  from  the  State 
capital.  She  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  New  York 
City.     At  the  Hartley  settlement  she 


made  an  exhaustive  study  of  housing 
problems. 

Miss  Hun  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  in  1914  and  has 
given  the  Commission  personal  ser- 
vice to  an  unusual  degree,  including 
special  work  on  newsstand  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  organization  and 
conducting  of  sales.  '  Her  alertness 
and  keen  interest  in  civic  endeavor, 
her  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  her 
social  charm  have  made  Miss  Hun's 
cooperation  an  important  asset  to 
any  organized  endeavor.  In  secur- 
ing her  interest  and  help  in  the  con- 
structive programme  it  is  carrying  on, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind   has   gained   a   life-long   friend. 


Major-General    Shanks    was    one    of    four    officers    of    the 

Regular  Army  to  receive  the  Navy  Distinguished  Service 

medal;    he    was    also    awarded    the    Distinguished    Service 

medal   of   the   Army. 


A  New  Honorary  Secretary 

MAJOR  GENERAL  DAVID  C.  SHANKS,  retired 
from  the  United  States  Army,  has  paid  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  by  offering  his  services  in  an  honorary  capacity 
without  salary. 

Major  General  Shanks  has  a  long  record  of  military 
achievement.  Born  near  Salem,  Virginia,  in  1861,  he 
graduated  from  Roanoke  College  in  1879.  In  1884  he 
received  his  commission  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  serving  in  the  Infantry  arm  of 
the  Service.  For  nearly  four  years  he  was  stationed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  from  July  1903  to  September 
1905  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Cavite. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  was  promoted 
Brigadier  General  and  served  in  command  of  the  Port 
of  Embarkation,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  being  promoted 
Major  General  in  August  of  1917.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  at  Hoboken  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  Army;  and  also  that  of  the  Navy. 

While  a  patient  in  a  hospital  during  the  last  winter 
Major  General  Shanks  became  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind.  He  learned  to  read  Braille  and  was 
awarded  a   Red   Cross   Transcribers   certificate. 

The  volunteering  of  his  services  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  so  distinguished  a  man  is 
both  a  great  honor  and  a  gratifying  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  all  that  for  which  the  organization  stands. 


GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMIES 

WASHINGTON 


June  19,    19  25 


Major  General  David  C.  Shanks, 
The  Wyoming  Apartments , 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  General  Shanks: 

I  have  just   read  your  letter  and  its 
enclosures  very  carefully  and  most  heartily 
approve  the  efforts  of  the  American  foundation 
to  assist   the  blind  people  of  our  country.      It 
is  a  most  worthy  undertaking,  and  one   that 
should  receive  the  encouragement  of  our  entire 
people.        I  am  very  happy  to  know   that  you  are 
to  give  your  time  and  ability  to  such  a  splendid 
cause  „ 

Wishing  you  every  success,    I  remain, 
as   always, 


Yours^very  sin  care  ly^^\  * 


May  31,  1925, 


My  dear  General  Shanks 


I  have  your  letter  and  enclosure 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Your  purpose  to  enlarge  the 
opportunity  for  the  circulation  of  books,  which 
the  blind  may  read,  appeals  to  everyone  with  a 
heart  who  in  his  imagination  can  know  what  a 
dreadful  deprivation  the  loss  of  sight  is. 

You  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  worth- 
iest and  most  practical  charities  I  know.   The 
v/hole  public  should  be  rejoiced  that  your  ser- 
vices have,  by  reason  of  your  interest,  become 
enlisted  in  this  real  step  in  human  progress. 

Familiar  as  I  am  with  your  most 
honorable  and  effective  service  as  a  soldier, 
I  felicitate  the  country  on  your  activities  in 
this  matter,  and  wish  for  you  every  success  in 
your  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Major  General  David  C.  Shanks, 
Wyoming  Apartments, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Helen    Keller 


Luther    Burbank 


A  Visit  to  Luther  Burbank 

By   Helen   Keller 


ONE  sparkling  morning  last  sum- 
mer we  started  from  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francis- 
co, on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  "Garden 
of  Eden,"  which  is  the  home  of 
Luther  Burbank.  We  had  the  door- 
man get  us  a  nice  comfortable  auto- 
mobile ;  we  told  the  chauffeur  that 
we  wanted  to  go  to  Santa  Rosa  by 
the  pleasantest  way  he  knew.  We 
impressed  it  upon  him  that  we 
wished  to  see  everything  —  so  he 
must  not  drive  too  fast.  One  should 
never  hurry  in  California ;  haste  is 
sure  to  rob  one  of  something  worth 
seeing. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  map  of 
northern  California  in  your  brain, 
you  will  see  at  a  glance  that  we 
had  to  cross  San  Francisco  Bay  to 
get  to  Santa  Rosa. 

As  soon  as  the  ferryboat  started 
we  got  out  of  the  automobile  and 
went  up  on  deck,  where  we  had  a 
wonderful  view  of  San  Francisco 
and  its  surroundings.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  ways  of  enjoying  this  trip. 
I  like  to  stand  close  to  the  rail  with 
a  friend  who  has  vision,  understand- 
ing and  enthusiasm' — one  whose  fin- 
gers can  convey  to  me  the  interest, 
beauty  and  vitality  of  the  picture 
before  us.  Of  course  I  can  feel 
much  of  the  activity  about  me — the 
whirr  of  passing  boats,  the  shrill 
signals  and  the  long  roll  of  the 
waves  when  we  cross  the  path  of 
an  ocean  steamer.  The  lilting  of 
the  boat,  the  throb  of  the  engine, 
the  wandering  odors  from  shore  and 


water,  and  the  sea-breezes  on  my 
face  give  me  a  pleasant  sense  of 
agitation  and  joy. 

Try  to  imagine  yourself  standing 
on  the  deck  beside  me.  If  you  move 
your  hand  along  the  rail  a  little,  you 
will  almost  certainly  touch  a  sea- 
gull. Thousands  of  gulls  trail  the 
ferries.  The  passengers  feed  them  ; 
so  they  are  very  tame.  They  often 
alight  on  the  rail  and  flutter  their 
soft  grey  wings  in  the  sunlight. 

As  we  are  borne  swiftly  over  the 
ruffled  green  or  blue  of  the  waves 
(the  color  of  the  water  depends  on 
the  time  of  day)  a  most  beautiful 
panorama  unfolds  itself.  Imagine 
San  Francisco  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  colorful  and  romjatitic  amid 
its  shining  peaks.  To  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  its  houses  "seem  like  doves 
perched  on  cliffs  above  the  purple 
and  gold  of  the  ocean."  One  never 
thinks  of  San  Francisco  without 
glancing  seaward  to  its  Golden  Gate 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
Bay.  At  sunset  tidal  waves  of  gold 
roll  through  the  narrow  channel, 
flooding  the  Bay  with  celestial 
splendor.  That  is  why  some  poet 
of  the  early  days,  divining  a  sym- 
bol, called  it  the  Golden  Gate. 

From  shore  to  shore  the  Bay  is 
alive  with  ships  and  islands  and 
forts  bristling  with  guns.  Majes- 
tically aloof  from  its  clamor,  acti- 
vity and  ecstasy  stand  Diabolo  and 
Mount  Tamalpais.  But  here  we  are 
at  the  landing.  How  quickly  the 
time  of  crossing  has  melted  away. 
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Once  on  terra  firma  new  delights 
engage  our  thoughts.  To  the  ro- 
mantic traveler  the  Hesperides  are 
always  just  ahead.  What  a  road— 
the  kind  one  finds  from  one  end  of 
California  to  the  other — a  beautiful 
road  that  winds  and  climbs  over  the 
hills  and  down  the  vales,  between 
bounteous  orchards  and  rose-em- 
bowered cities,  through  cool  can- 
yons, across  fields  of  alfalfa  hum- 
ming with  bees  and  vineyards  heavy 
with  grapes  and  sunlight.  At  every 
turn  and  twist  of  a  California  road 
there  is  a  lark  or  a  mocking-bird  or 
a  golden  canary  piping  a  welcome 
to  you.  Heavenly  odors  drift  over 
us  as  the  road,  glistening,  expand- 
ing, climlbs  upwards  and  onwards, 
screened  by  tall  eucalyptus  and  the 
lacy  foliage  of  the  pepper-trees.  We 
spend  three  hours  following  this 
wonderful  road  that  leads  to  Santa 
Rosa.  But  the  smiles  of  wild  flow- 
ers and  the  piping  of  birds  cannot 
keep  us  from  getting  hungry,  and 
along  about  noon  we  begin  to  look 
for  a  roadside  nook  where  we  can 
eat  the  lunch  we  have  brought  with 
us.  As  we  rest  and  munch  our  sand- 
wiches, we  have  meadow-larks  and 
red-breasted  linnets  to  keep  us  com- 
pany and  share  our  meal.  In  this 
friendly  fashion  birds  and  human 
beings  dine  together  like  kings  in 
California. 

In  happy  mood,  carefree  and  re- 
freshed, we  continue  our  journey  in 
the  lovely  valley  of  Sonoma.  In  the 
early  afternoon  we  glide  into  the 
quiet  little  city  of  Santa  Rosa. 
"Where  are  the  Burbank  Gardens"? 
we  inquire  of  a  bright-looking  boy 
on  a  bicycle.  "Down  that  street,"  he 


answers  pointing,  "and  a  little  be- 
yond the  schoolhouse.  You  can't 
miss  them — there  arc  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  everything."  Truly,  no  one 
could  miss  them.  If  it  so  happened 
that  if  you  could  not  see  the  blaze 
of  color  or  hear  the  bird-choir  in 
the  trees,  a  thousand  fragrances, 
overflowing  the  fence  and  filling  the 
air  for  miles  around,  would  lure  you 
to  the  spot.  If  you  were  still  in 
doubt,  and  needed  further  proof  that 
here  indeed  was  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  there  was  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge in  the  very  centre  to  make 
sureness  doubly  sure.  Anyone  could 
see  that  it  was  an  extraordinary 
tree — a  spacious,  gracious,  all  em- 
bracing tree,  reaching  out  mighty, 
inquisitive  arm's  in  every  direction 
— a  shelter  for  a  multitude  of  birds 
in  all  weathers.  I  knew  that  it  was 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  Nietz- 
che  says,  "Where  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge is,  there  Paradise  is  found." 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  find  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  to  recognize 
it,  and  quite  another  thing  to  open 
the  magic  gate.  The  keeper  of  the 
Golden  Keys  must  be  sought  for, 
and  his  permission  given  to  enter. 

At  first  nobody  within  noticed  us. 
Then  he  came  down  the  path 
towards  us  with  lovely  look  and 
outstretched  hand.  We  did  not  need 
to  be  told  who  he  was.  Luther  Bur- 
bank  is  as  unmistakable  as  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  itself.  He  welcomed 
us  with  beautiful  courtesy,  so  that 
we  felt  at  ease  and  happy  in  his 
presence.  It  was  very  wonderful, 
like  a  dream  coming  true. 

Because  I  could  not  see,  the  Mas- 
ter took  my  hand  and  led  me  into 
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the  Place  of  Miracles.  The  others 
followed  us  down  the  narrow  paths 
between  rows  and  rows  of  plants 
with  wonder  and  delight.  He  guided 
my  exploring  hands  over  a  myriad  of 
quivering  petals  and  ethereal  shapes 
and  revealed  to  me  the  lovely  se- 
crets of  leaf,  blossom  and  seed.  With 
ancestral  sight  I  beheld  the  inces- 
sant birth  and  death  of  flowers  and 
the  sunlight  on  the  poppy's  cheek 
of  flame.  I  trembled  to  think  what 
effort  it  had  cost  to  evolve  all  this 
loveliness.  For  one  blossom  how 
much  time  he  had  spent  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  his  mind !  How  many 
years  had  gone  into  the  fashioning 
of  the  gladiola's  tall  grace  and  the 
hyacinth's  purple  cone !  What  tears 
and  smiles  were  blended  with  the 
sweet  dust  of  the  daisy's  heart  of 
gold! 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  we 
saw  the  spineless  cactus.  The  plants 
were  enormous,  one  of  them  weigh- 
ing two  tons.  Near  the  cacti  which 
Mr.  Burbank  had  persuaded  to  sur- 
render their  spines  were  their  un- 
civilized cousins,  still  very  thorny, 
whose  hostile  natures  the  wizard  of 
the  garden  will  some  day  charm 
into  friendliness  and  usefulness.  For 
Mr.  Burbank's  work  is  not  finished. 
Indeed,  he  told  me  that  he  had  only 
made  a  beginning.  He  spoke  of  the 
experiments  he  is  making  with  bar- 
ley and  oats  and  wheat.  He  believes 
that  when  they  are  scientifically 
propagated,  the  kernels  will  be 
larger  and  richer  in  vitamines. 

I  wish  I  were  qualified  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  work ;  but  to  do  that  one 
ntust   have   a   thorough   training  in 


the  observation  of  the  ways  and 
habits  of  plant  life.  But  even  with- 
out this  training  one  learns  much 
from  the  Master's  conversation.  His 
language  is  precise,  and  goes  direct 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  under 
consideration.  He  is  not  only  a 
great  scientist,  he  is  also  a  great 
teacher  and  a  poet  at  heart.  He  has 
the  rarest  of  gifts,  the  receptive 
spirit  of  a  child.  When  plants  talk 
to  him,  he  listens.  That  is  why  they 
tell  him  so  many  things  about  them- 
selves. Only  a  wise  child  can  under- 
stand the  language  of  flowers  and 
trees.  Mr.  Burbank  feels  the  indi- 
viduality, or  genius  of  the  plant 
—  that  something  which  invents, 
changes,  urges  and  adds  or  drops 
characteristics  as  the  plant  ad- 
vances. So  he  encourages  the  plant 
to  put  forth  the  best  of  which  it  is 
capable.  In  the  same  way,  he  says, 
every  human  being  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  grow  in  freedom  and 
develop  his  powers  according  to  the 
inner  law  of  his  nature. 

Right  under  my  hand  was  an 
object-lesson  —  the  "molten  fire," 
wjhich  he  had  evolved  from  a  very 
humble  weed,  and  which  is  a  bril- 
liant illustration  of  his  theory  that 
intelligent  care  and  suitable  envi- 
ronment are  important  factors  in 
the  evolution  of  higher  forms  of  life. 
Sometime  I  shall  become  the  beau- 
tiful being  I  long  to  be.  Like  the 
molten  fire,  I  shall  rise  from  the 
grass,  I  shall  be  blossom  and  fire 
and  dew ;  I  shall  be  the  glory  God 
thought  of  when  He  created  me. 

Opposite  the  experiment  garden 
— which  I  like  to  think  of  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  is  Mr.  Burbank's 
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simple  home,  bright  with  flowers, 
nestling  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  It  was  delightful  to  sit  in  the 
intimacy  of  that  quiet  home  and  talk 
with  the  Master,  and  his  sweet  wife 
who  protects  him  as  much  from  the 
harassing  publicity  which  accompa- 
nies his  greatness  as  possible,  and 
little  Betty  Jane,  who  is  another 
Burbank  flower  in  the  garden  of 
their  lives. 

In  the  hall  I  touched  a  sculptured 
portrait  of  Mr.  Burbank,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  plumi  and  in  the  other 
a  Shasta  daisy,  two  of  his  best 
known   creations.      I   was   delighted 


with  the  likeness.  I  felt  in  the  face 
the  look  that  his  friends  love.  Mr. 
Burbank  gave  me  a  basrelief  of  him- 
self which  I  shall  hang  in  my  study, 
and,  whenever  I  touch  it,  I  shall  feel 
again  the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand 
and  the  understanding  sympathy  in 
all  he  said  to  me.  To  know  Luther 
Burbank  is  to  feel  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  man.  Love,  enthusiasm,  sin- 
cerity and  perseverance  are  woven 
into  his  beautiful  life,  as  sunlight 
and  dew  and  the  sweet  substance  of 
the  earth  are  transmuted  into  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 


The  Meaning  of  Christmas 


By  Ida  M.  Sears* 


WHAT  is  the   meaning  Christmas   hath   for   thee? 
A  holiday,  when  work  doth  cease  awhile? 
A  time  for  visits,  feasting,  mirth,  and  song? 
For  Christmas  trees,  and  gay  festivities? 
A   time   for  giving  and   receiving  gifts? 
These   things   are   good ;   but,   surely,    Christmas    means 
Much  more  than  this,  yea,  infinitely  more : 
The  time  when  Christ  is  born  again  within 

men's  hearts,  and  love  casts  out  all  fear  and  hate ; 
The  time  to  give,  with  no  thought  of  return  ; 
To  give,  in  love,  to  Christ's  dear,  needy  ones : 
For,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  to  these, 
Have  ye  done  unto  me."     So  saith   our  Lord. 
Yea,  Christmas  means  more  love  to  all,  whate'er 
Their  color,  race,  or  creed,  or  clime ;  more  joy, 
A  deeper  peace,  for  ev'ry  hour  of  life. 
"Glory  be  to  God  on  high ;  and  on  earth, 
Peace,  good-will  to  men."     Thus  sang  the  angels, 
On  Judea's  hills,  centuries  ago. 


'Miss  Sears  lives  in  Mattapan,  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  blind  for  twelve  years. 


The  Successor  of  Sir  Frederick  Fraser 


ECHESLEY       ALLEN,       ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
to  succeed  Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  is 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

He  attended  the  village  school 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  born  in 
1882,  and  the  county  high  school. 
The  Provincial  Normal  School  gave 
him  a  teacher's  training  course  and 
he  began  teaching  in  his  own 
province.  He  later  took  a  course 
for  high  school  headmaster  and  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  South 
Yarmouth    school. 

A  few  years  later  there  followed 
his  appointment  as  principal  of 
Colchester  County  Academy  and 
supervisor  of  the  Truro  schools.  A 
further  promotion  was  the  position 
of  instructor  in  Science  at  the  Nova 
Scotia  Provincial   Normal   College. 

He  entered  work  for  the  blind  in 
1919  when  he  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Allen  has  also  assumed  the  responsi- 


E.    Chesley    Allen 

bilities  of  secretary  to  the  Maritime 
Division  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Hali- 
fax School  and  the  Maritime  Divi- 
sion of  the  Institute  cover  the  entire 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  for  the 
Dominion  of  Newfoundland. 


Missouri  Field  Agent 


Miss  Audrey  M.  Hayden,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  Field  Agent  of 
the  Missouri  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  191 5.  Followed  four  years 
of  work  at  Sleighton  Farm,  Pennsyl- 
vania, first  as  instructor  in  hand  work, 
and  later  as  the  matron  of  Honor 
Cottage.  During  her  last  year  at 
Sleighton  Farm,  she  was  supervisor 
of  student  government. 


In  1920  Miss  Hayden  made  a  sur- 
vey for  the  Taxpayers'  Association  of 
California  of  all  state,  county,  city 
and  private  charitable  agencies. 

Returning"  East  she  became  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conestoga 
Community  Center  of  Radnor  Town- 
ship, Rosemont,  Pennsylvania.  After 
two  years  of  this  service  she  became 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  Old  York 
Road  Public  Health  Center. 


The  Man  Who  Built  the  Oklahoma  School 

for  the  Blind 


■■■■ 
Oscar   W.    Stewart 


OSCAR  W.  STEWART,  for 
fourteen  years  superintendent 
of  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind,  died  on  September  20th. 
Throughout  the  entire .  Southwest 
unusual  tribute  was  everywhere  paid 
to  the  man  who  had  worked  un- 
tiringly to  build  one  of  the  finest 
equipments  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  born  in  Pleasant 
Ridge,  Mississippi,  May  9,  1883.  At 


the  age  of  twelve  his  vision  became 
impaired.  To  avoid  further  loss  of 
sight  he  was  sent  to  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  gradu- 
ated from  that  school  with  so  high 
a  standing  that  he  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  for  Texas  University. 
His  father,  Dr.  G.  W.  Stewart,  was 
then  living  in  Hobart,  Oklahoma, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  decided  to  return 
to  his  home  town.  For  two  years  he 
was  editor  of  one  of  the  Hobart 
newspapers.    He  then  went  to  Van- 
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derbilt  University,  and  later  entered 
the  Methodist  Ministry.  He  was 
married  in  1906  to  Miss  Janie  West 
Robertson  of  Bedford,  Virginia. 
They  have  two  children,  Oscar  Wil- 
helm  Stewart,  Jr.,  eighteen  years 
old,  and  Virginia  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
sixteen  years  old. 

While  Mr.  Stewart  was  the  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Clinton,  Oklahoma, 
he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
then  in  the  old  Barracks  Buildings 
at  Fort  Gibson,  Oklahoma.  For 
two  years  the  school  remained  at 
Fort  Gibson.  By  untiring  effort, 
Mr.  Stewart  succeeded  in  changing 
the  location  of  the  school  to  the 
vicinity  of  Muskogee,  and  moved 
into  the  old  Spanieling  College 
Building  while  the  first  buildings 
on  the  present  site  of  the  school 
were  being  erected. 

The  institution  now  numbers  six- 
teen buildings,  and  Mr.  Stewart's 
ability  received  such  recognition 
that  he  was  retained  through  many 
changes  of  state  administration. 
Not  only  did  he  superintend  the 
daily  functioning  of  the  school,  but 
he  directed  its  building  operations. 
Because  of  his  impaired  vision  he 
could  not  recognize  his  friends  until 
they  spoke,  but  he  had  a  sense  of 
outline  and  conception  of  detail  in 
regard  to  building  which  enabled 
him  to  ;get  great  value's  fjor  the 
state  in  these  buildings.  His  rec- 
ommendations led  the  State  of  Ok- 
lahoma   to    add    to    its    real    estate 


holdings  until  it  now  has  a  valu- 
able property  comprising  ninety- 
nine  acres  of  land,  with  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  for  teaching  blind 
students  to  become  self-supporting. 

At  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Stewart  instituted  a 
course  in  the  operation  of  dairies, 
said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  proven 
most  successful.  An  experienced 
dairyman  instructs  the  boys  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  writes  that  many  of 
them  have  left  the  school  and  suc- 
cessfully been  enabled  to  operate 
dairies  of  their  own.  In  connection 
with  the  school  Mr.  Stewart  also 
established  a  course  in  salesmanship 
through  the  operation  of  a  cigar 
stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  largest 
office  building  in  Muskogee.  This 
he  financed  himself,  offering  the  stu- 
dents the  benefit  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  encouragement  to  open 
similar  stores  in  their  home  towns. 

Although  Mr.  Stewart's  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  identified  him 
with  the  education  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  sight,  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  Southwest  through  his 
many  other  public-spirited  activi- 
ties. At  the  time  of  his  death  an 
Oklahoma  minister  paid  him  this 
tribute : 

"If  living  a  life  of  service  and 
sacrifice  would  earn  the  distinction 
of  being  the  state's  greatest  citizen, 
that  title  should  go  to  Oscar  Stew- 
art." 


Telescopic  Spectacles  and  Magnifiers 
as  Aids  to  Poor  Vision 


Excerpts  from  a  paper  by  Drs.  Harry  S.  Cradle 
and  Jules  C.  Stein,  presented  to  the  section  on 
Ophthalmology  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Annual  Meeting  in  1924  in  Chicago,  and  pub- 
lished   by    the    A.  M.  A. 

Courtesy    of    the    authors    and    of    the    A.  M.  A. 
has  been   extended   the   Illinois   Society   for  the   Pre- 


vention of  Blindness  for  the  publication  of  such 
sections  of  the  paper,  together  with  the  illustra- 
tions, as  are  of   special   interest   to  the  laity. 

Introductory  note  and  supplementary  case  histo- 
ries are  given  by  Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell, 
Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of    Blindness. 


IN  March,  1924,  the  Illinois  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
was  given  opportunity  to  observe 
demonstrations  of  the  use  of  Tele- 
scopic Lenses  for  persons  with  un- 
improvable defects  of  vision.  Among 
the  patients  seen  was  one  who  had 
just  graduated  from  a  local  high 
school  in  which  she  had  completed 
the  entire  course  of  study  as  a  finger 
reader  with  textbooks  printed  in 
Braille.  Her  vision  was  light  per- 
ception, only,  in  one  eye,  in  the  other 
but  four  two-hundredths  (which,  by 
the  way,  does  not  mean  the  fractional 
expression  it  may  seem  to  be,  but 
indicates  that  one  can  see  at  four 
feet  only,  what  one  should,  with  nor- 
mal vision,  see  at  two  hundred  feet). 
Travel  about  the  city  was  difficult, 
as  she  could  recognize  large  objects 
only,  and  these  only  at  close  range. 
After  a  few  tests  and  careful  fittings 
there  was  a  very  impressive  moment 
when  this  young  girl  announced  that 
she  could  see  the  letters  plainly,  and 
then  began  to  read  ordinary  print 
with  the  aid  of  the  telescopic  magni- 
fiers ;  she  was  presently  given  a  page 
of  the  finest  print,  and  read  this  as 
easily  and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
rapidity. 

It   was   apparent   that   here    was   a 
device  which  might  restore  the  privi- 


lege of  ink-print  reading  and  the  con- 
tact it  brings  with  the  world  of  affairs 
and  people,  to  a  very  large  group  of 
people  now  limited  to  finger  reading 
and,  consequently,  shut  off  from  much 
of  their  former  interests  and  practical 
associations. 

The  Medical  Profession  and  those 
in  Social-Medical  work  are  alike  re- 
luctant to  give  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  any  device  announced  as  de- 
signed to  bring  relief  from  practical 
blindness,  being  unwilling  to  add  to 
the  heart-breaking  disappointments  of 
people  who  have  failed  to  realize  their 
hopes  from  the  variety  of  operative 
measures  and  mechanical  inventions 
which  are  constantly  being  announced 
through  the  public  press.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  is  reluctant  to  with- 
hold tested  appliances  of  proven  worth 
from  the  few  who  may  be  within  the 
limited  circle  of  their  possibility  to 
assist,  inasmuch  as  to  give  practical 
sight  to  even  one  in  a  hundred  is  a 
very  great  privilege  as  well  as  a  hu- 
mane responsibility. 

However,  the  successful  experience 
with  private  patients  and  certain  clin- 
ical patients  in  fitting  these  lenses 
with  great  beneficial  effects,  added  to 
the  successful  use  of  the  lenses  in 
Germany  where  they  were  designed 
and  first  used,  remove  the  Telescopic 
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Lenses  from  the  field  of  experimental 
devices  and  make  them  of  undoubted 
practical  assistance  to  CERTAIN 
CLASSES  OF  PATIENTS 
WHOSE  VISION  CANNOT  BE 
IMPROVED  BY  ANY  OTHER 
MEDICAL    SERVICE. 


decrease  in  vision  and  fearing  blind- 
ness are  given  great  mental  encour- 
agement by  being  shown  that  visual 
acuity  can  be  restored  by  the  use  of 
telescopic  spectacles  and  magnifiers." 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  possible 
in  certain  types  of  cases  to  improve  the 


Pupil  with  vision  so  low  that  he 
cannot  read  ordinary  print  in  usual 
textbooks;  referred  to  a  Sight  Sav- 
ing Class  where  he  is  seen  reading 
large  type  textbook. 


Same   pupil    fitted   with    Telescopic 

Spectacles  which  enable  him  to  read 

newspaper    and    other    type    which 

before  he  was  unable  to  read. 


Two  statements  appearing  in  the 
article  which  follows  are  significant 
of  the  importance  of  bringing  the  use 
of  these  lenses  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  suffer  limited  vision  for 
which  no  relief  has  been  afforded 
through  medical  treatment : 

"There  must  be  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  whose  vision 
could  be  materially  improved  by  the 
use  of  these  lenses,  and  made  eco- 
nomically useful  and  much  happier." 

"Patients  noting  gradual  or  sudden 


vision  that  with  the  best  possible  cor- 
rection has  been  unsatisfactory.  This 
has  been  accomplished'  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  a  telescope  to 
a  form  for  permanent  use.  The  in- 
crease in  visual  acuity  results  from 
enlarging   the    retinal   image. 

Effect  of  the    Telescopic  Spectacle 

By  enlarging  the  retinal  image, 
the  weak-sighted  or  extremely  near- 
sighted person  improves  his  vision 
1.3    or    1.8    times,    according    to    the 
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combination  used.  For  instance,  a 
patient  having  a  vision  of  0.2,  or 
10/50,  secures  with  a  1.8  X  tele- 
scopic spectacle,  a  vision  of  approxi- 
mately 0.4,  or  20/50,  for  distance  use. 

For  reading,  writing  and  near 
work,  examination  has  proved  that 
a  patient  needs  0.5,  or  20/40,  vision; 
therefore,  we  are  made  to  believe  that 
a  vision  of  not  less  than  approxi- 
mately 0.3  (20/60)  is  necessary  be- 
fore telescopic  spectacles  can  be  pre- 
scribed. However,  such  is  not  the. 
case,  as  will  be  shown  by  tables  and 
cases  following,  in  which  telescopic 
spectacles  were  prescribed  success- 
fully with  a  normally  corrected  vision 
of  0.1  (20/200).  When  the  vision  is 
still  less,  use  is  made  of  the  telescopic 
magnifier  to  be  discussed  later. 

Correcting  telescopic  spectacles  were 
first  proposed  for  highly  myopic  pa- 
tients, and  the  problem  was  to  give 
these  patients,  by  means  of  the  spec- 
tacle, vision  as  good  as  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  successful  performance 
of  Fukala's  operation  of  removal  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  By  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  component  parts  of 
the  telescopic  spectacle,  there  results 
a  definite  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
retinal  image  in  round  figures  of  30, 
50  or  80  per  cent,  dependiing  on  the 
lesser  or  greater  refractive  power  of 
the  component  parts  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. One  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
secure  a  magnification  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  on  account  of  the  ac- 
companying increase  in  the  size  of 
the  spectacle. 

Telescopic  Spectacles  for  Distance  Use 

The  telescopic  spectacles  enlarging 
1.3  X  are  used  for  extremely  near- 


sighted persons  without  marked 
changes  in  the  fundus,  who,  with 
normal  correction,  still  have  good 
vision.  The  retinal  image  with  these 
spectacles  is  increased  approximately 
30  per  cent  in  size,  an  improvement 
similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  opera- 
tive removal  of  the  lens.  A  visual 
field  of  approximately  40  degrees  is 
obtained  with  1.3  telescopic  specta- 
cles, and  they  are  gladly  worn  by 
patients  with  good  results. 

Spectacles  magnifying  1.8  X  are 
used  for  the  extremely  near-sighted 
patients  in  whom  changes  in  the  fun- 
dus have  reduced  vision  considerably, 
and  in  the  patients  with  amblyopia. 
Naturally,  the  visual  field  is  decreased 
with   the   enlarged   magnification. 

Telescopic  Spectacles  for  Near    Use 

For  use  at  reading  distances,  the 
telescopic  spectacles  must  in  most 
cases  be  arranged  somewhat  differ- 
ently than  telescopic  spectacles  used 
for  distance  vision.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  these  spec- 
tacles, the  power  of  accommodation 
of  even  young  persons  is  insufficient 
to  render  them  available  in  reading 
as  well  as  distance,  for  the  alteration 
in  the  range  of  accommodation  pro- 
duced by  telescopic  spectacles  is  much 
greater  than  that  produced  by  thin 
lenses,  and  this  alteration  is  always 
in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in 
accommodative  effort.  With  the 
proper  distance  correction  the  addi- 
tional lens  reproduces  the  working 
surface  at  an  infinitely  distant  plane. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  append  for  near  vision  at- 
tachments on  the  converging  lens,  the 
side  facing  the  object,  or  special  lens 
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combinations  computed  for  near.  It 
is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  it  will  be  better  to  place 
such  an  additional  glass  behind  the 
diverging  ocular  lens. 

The  Fitting  of  Telescopic  Spectacles 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  and  im- 
perative that  the  full  correction  be 
given  in  ordering  these  lenses.  If 
the  full  correction  is  not  ordered,  the 
circles  of  diffusion  are  enlarged,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  that  the  patient  will 
see  better  without  the  telescopic  spec- 
tacles. 

To  prescribe  telescopic  lenses  accu- 
rately, one  must  first  determine  the 
best  vision  obtainable  with  the  ordi- 
nary proper  correction. 

Practical  experience  has  shown  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  spectacle 
wearers  acquire  within  a  few  days 
the  ability  of  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  magnifying  effect,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  that  period  they  can  see 
better  than  at  first. 

After  a  few  days,  the  amblyopic 
patient  accustoms  himself  to  the  en- 
larging effect  of  the  telescopic  com- 
bination, which  makes  objects  appear 
very  much  closer,  and  in  a  short  while 
the  patient  will  wear  them  consist- 
ently. Owing-  to  the  effect  of  the 
telescopic  elements,  which  makes  ob- 
jects appear  much  closer  the  patient 
will  stumble  and  feel  unsafe ;  there- 
fore they  should  be  worn  with  care 
at  first.  Young  patients  will  accustom 
themselves  to  the  changes  in  a  day 
or  two,  while  with  the  older  it  takes 
a  longer  time.  It  would  be  best  to 
allow  the  patient  to  wear  the  pro- 
visional trial  outfit  at  home  and  in 
familiar  places,  so  that  he  will  accus- 


tom himself  to  the  changes  more 
quickly  and  assuredly. 

Telescopic  Magnifiers 

When  the  fully  corrected  vision  is 
below  20/200  (1/10)  and  in  some 
cases  below  20/100  (0.2),  telescopic 
spectacles  will  be  of  little  value,  espe- 
cially for  near  work.  When  the  vision 
falls  below  0.2  we  must  in  some  cases 
make  use  of  the  telescopic  magnifier, 
and  with  vision  below  10/200  it  is 
the  only  method  we  have  of  improv- 
ing visual  acuity.  Telescopic  magni- 
fiers are  available  with  magnifying 
powers  of  3X,  6X  and  8X  for  dis- 
tance and  up  as  high  as  32X  for  near 
use. 

Telescopic  magnifiers  are  available 
either  for  use  with  one  eye,  monocu- 
lar, or  for  use  with  both  eyes,  binocu- 
lar. The  binocular  telescopic  magni- 
fiers have  the  material  advantage  that 
they  enable  objects  to  be  seen  in  solid 
relief.  Solid  objects  present  a  far 
more  realistic  appearance  than  when 
viewed  through  a  magnifier  with  one 
eye  only. 

However,  as  a  rule,  in  poor  vision 
or  when  one  eye  is  much  worse  than 
the  other,  use  is  made  of  the  monocu- 
lar magnifier  for  distance  for  the 
front  lens  attachments  for  near  work. 

The  telescopic  magnifiers  are  sup- 
plied with  various  attachments,  each 
of  which  has  its  advantages  accord- 
ing to  its  use. 

Reading  by  the  aid  of  the  U  foot. 
— The  U  foot  suggested  by  Dr.  Erg- 
gelet  provides  a  very  handy  and  ever 
ready  device  for  use.  It  can  be  car- 
ried about,  and  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage that,  instead  of  the  attention 
being   every   now   and   then   diverted 
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on  the  restoration  of  a  sharp  focus, 
it  retains  the  printed  matter  in  focus 
without  effort,  thereby  enabling  a 
person  to  devote  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  work  in  hand.  When  used 
in  study  or  business,  it  may  be  sus- 
pended by  a  leather  strap  or  cord 
from  the  neck.  This  will  enable  the 
user  to  work  and  move  freely  about 
the  room  without  having  to  relinquish 
the  apparatus.  The  U  foot  may  be 
folded  up  and  therefore  easily  carried 
about  in  the  pocket. 

Reading  by  the  Aid  of  the  Head 
Band  or  Head  Clip — In  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  both  hands  is  necessary, 
one  may  use  the  telescopic  magnifier 
attached  to  a  head  band  or  head  clip. 

One  may  then  write  or  do  the  work 
that  requires  the  use  of  both  hands. 
The  head  band  and  head  clips  are 
very  tiring,  but  in  a  short  time  one 
accustoms  oneself  to  them.  When 
necessary,  an  illuminating  attach- 
ment may  be  added, 


Reading  with  a  Lens  Stand — This 
method  is  very  similar  to  the  Krgge- 
let  horseshoe  stand,  in  which  the 
magnifier  may  be  focused  on  the  ob- 
ject by  means  of  a  fine  adjustment 
on  the   lens  stand. 

Reading  z^'itJi  I  he  Magnifier  Held 
in  I  he  Hand — To  hold  the  magnifier 
in  the  hand  and  adjust  for  distance 
as  well  as  near  work  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  methods  in  use. 

Besides  viewing  the  object,  one 
must  hold  the  magnifier  close  to  the 
eye  and  adjust  it  without  losing  the 
field  of  view.  In  reading,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  move  the  magnifier  along 
the  reading  matter  very  carefully,  for, 
owing  to  the  great  magnification,  the 
place  is  easily  lost. 

A  Special  Reading  Desk — There  is 
available  also  a  special  desk  in  which 
the  reading  matter  attached  is  slowly 
moved  along,  being  kept  in  the  same 
focus  at  all  times. 

(Continued  in  March  Number) 


Reading  by  aid  of  the  U  Foot 
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I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ per  annum. 


Name 


Business  Address  

Residence  Address 

Contributing  Member $10  per  annum       Patron  Member $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Corporate  Member    $10  to  $50  per  annum      Life  Member $1,000 

Sustaining  Member $25  to  $100  per  annum      Founder    $10,000 

If   you  cannot  become  a   member  of   the   Foundation   such   contributions   as   you   offer   will   be 
gratefully    received. 

Memberships  of   $10  or   more   per  year   include   $2.00   subscription   for   the    "Outlook   for   the 
Blind"   for   one   year. 

All   payments   should   be   made   to   the   order   of    Herbert    H.    White,    Treasurer. 


A    Special    Reading   Desk 
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Reading  with  Magnifier  Held  in  the   Hand 
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"Alfred  the  Great" 

Blind  from  Birth,  He  Became  Famous  Organist  and  Composer 


Alfred  Hollins 


AN  organist  who  played  for 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor 
Castle  when  he  was  only  six- 
teen years  of  age  is  touring  the 
United  States,  giving  recitals  which 
everywhere  win  for  him  whole- 
hearted applause.  He  is  Alfred 
Hollins,  famous  in  England  and  up- 
on the   Continent. 

The  Hollins  Tour  is  under  the 
honorary  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  for  organists  and  is  be- 
ing personally  directed  by  Alexander 
Russell,  Concert  Director  of  the 
Wanamaker  Auditorium,  New  York 
City. 


Born  blind  in  Hull,  England,  sixty 
years  ago,  Dr.  Hollins  began  the 
study  of  the  organ  at  the  Wilberforce 
Institution  when  he  was  a  little  lad 
of  nine.  So  extraordinary  was  the 
genius  he  manifested  that  while  a 
mere  boy  he  played  repeatedly  before 
royalty,  appearing  before  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
late  Empress  Frederick.  He  was 
only  nineteen  when  he  became  organ- 
ist of  St.  John's  Church,  Red  Hill; 
at  twenty  he  gave  recitals  at  the 
Kensington  Exhibition  and  entered 
almost  immediately  on  a  series  of 
concert  tours  which  have  taken  him 
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through  America,  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Dr.  Hollins 
has  been  organist  of  the  famous 
United  Free  St.  George  Church  in 
Edinburgh.  He  has  composed  con- 
stantly for  organ,  piano  and  voice  and 
in  1922  was  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from 
Edinburgh    University. 

The  dates  of  his  appearances  East 
of  the  Mississippi  follow : 

December  1st,  Kansas  City;  De- 
cember 2nd,  St.  Louis ;  December  4th, 
Chicago ;  December  6th,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  December  8th,  Ottawa ;  De- 
cember 9th,  Montreal ;  December 
nth,  Boston;  December  12th,  And- 
over;  December  13th,  Boston;  De- 
cember 14th,  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire; December  17th,  St.  Thomas 
Church,  New  York  City ;  December 
1 8th,  Asbury  Park;  December  22nd, 
Atlantic  City;  December  29th,  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania;  December  31st, 
Huntington,  Long  Island ;  January 
3rd,  Morristown,  New  Jersey ;  Janu- 


ary 4th,  Wanamaker's  Auditorium, 
New  York  City;  January  6th,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts ;  January  8th, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York ;  January 
nth,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  and 
January  13th,  Indianapolis.  During 
the  latter  part  of  January,  Dr.  Hollins 
will  also  appear  in  Cleveland ; 
Wooster,  Ohio ;  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina;  Phila- 
delphia. His  farewell  appearance 
will  be  in   New   York   City. 

The  interest  in  the  recitals  of  this 
great  artist  has  been  so  intense  that 
the  time  originally  scheduled  for  his 
appearances  here  has  been  extended. 
There  has  been  a  demand  for  him 
at  the  colleges.  He  is  to  appear  at 
Dartmouth,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  the 
woman's  college  at  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina.  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
has  also  arranged  for  a  recital. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  has  been  manifested  the 
most  gratifying  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  his  trip  to 
the  United  States  this  year. 
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OUTLOOK   FOR   THE    BLIND 

Grand  Central  Palace 

125   East  46th  Street 
New  York  City 

Subscription  Price  -  $2.00  per  annum 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


December,  1925. 


Best's— The  Blind 

THE  unique  and  priceless  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness— the  text  book  compiled 
by  Harry  Best  and  published  in 
1919*  deserves  prominence  in  the 
library  of  every  organization  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight.  It  is  a  truly 
monumental  work  upon  which  Dr. 
Best  put  all  his  spare  time  for  six 
years.  It  represents  the  exhaustive 
research  of  a  trained  investigator 
and  its  presentation  of  data  is  clear 
and  comprehensive.  It  is  the  only 
complete  text  book  touching  blind- 
ness and  the  blind  in  existence. 

Dr.  Best  is  still  continuing  his 
studies  by  analysis  of  the  last  Fed- 
eral Census  and  hopes  to  bring  "The 
Blind"  to  date  at  some  future  time. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  urges  every  State  Depart- 
ment, Association,  and  School  for 
the  Blind  to  have  this  important  ref- 
erence book  upon   its   book  shelves. 


:Macmillan,    New    York,    publishers. 


A  Great  Achievement 

THERE  is  real  inspiration  in  the 
astonishing  conquest  of  tragedy 
achieved  by  Professor  Edward 
D.  Campbell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, who  died  in  September.  Profes- 
sor Campbell  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  and  during  the 
thirty-three  years  which  followed 
became  the  head  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  and  metallurgy  at  the 
State  University,  continued  his  sci- 
entific study  of  the  structure  of  iron 
and  steel,  carried  on  important  re- 
search work  in  various  fields  and 
trained  and  sent  out  into  the  world 
dozens  of  young  men  who  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  science.  Aided  by  his  students 
and  his  wife,  he  wrote  several  text 
books  on  chemistry  which  have  be- 
come  recognized   authorities. 

Professor  Campbell  trained  his 
memory  to  retain  every  essential 
fact  and  contributed  from  his  re- 
sources some  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  concerning  steel  and  ce- 
ment now  in  man's  possession.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  consulting  chem- 
ist of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
all  physical  tests  being  waived  to 
secure  his  unique  services. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  in  a  little  over  a  week  from  the 
day  of  the  explosion  of  the  test  tube 
which  blinded  him,  he  was  back  in 
his  class  room;  and  had  already  com- 
menced the  study  of  Braille.  Those 
who  know  him  best  declare  that  he 
effected  an  almost  perfect  readjust- 
ment to  life  in  an  amazingly  short 
time. 
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Increasing  the  Number  of 
Braille  Books 

The  Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New 
York  is  an  organization  of  former 
residents  of  Ohio  who  now  live  in 
New  York  City.  Each  year  these  fine 
women  bring  out  a  book  in  Braille  for 
blind  readers.  By  furnishing  the 
funds  for  brailling  the  plates,  the 
books  are  made  so  inexpensive  that 
the  libraries  can  afford  to  get  them  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  The  funds 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  books 
in  Braille  are  the  proceeds  of  the  card 
parties  and  other  social  affairs  which 
are  held  frequently  at  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  city. 

If  other  social  organizations  would 
follow  suit  and  finance  the  yearly 
brailling  of  a  book  in  the  same  way 
the  list  of  new  books  which  the  blind 
can  read  by  the  sense  of  touch  would 
be  rapidly  enlarged. 

Fanny  S.  Fletcher 

After  thirteen  years  of  most  un- 
selfish service  in  developing  and  di- 
recting the  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
Classes  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools, 
Fanny  S.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Super- 
visor, died  on  September  21,  1925. 
As  her  illness  was  very  brief,  the 
news  of  her  death  was  a  great  shock 
to  her  fellow-workers  and  friends. 

Practically  all  Miss  Fletcher's 
teaching  years  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  those  persons  already 
blind  and  assisting  any  and  all  meas- 
ures which  would  lead  to  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 

She  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
State  School  for  Blind  at  Lansing 
and  leaves  a  vast  number  of  friends 
among  the  blind  of  Michigan. 


In  1912  she  came  to  Detroit  and 
was  asked  to  organize  the  first  Braille 
class  in  the  city  schools.  As  a  result 
of  her  efforts,  Detroit  now  has  three 
Braille  classes — one  on  the  east  side, 
one  on  the  west  side,  and  one  in 
Northern  High  School. 

For  years  Miss  Fletcher  had  felt 
the  impracticability  of  requiring  all 
pupils  with  defective  vision  to  be- 
come touch  readers  and  it  gave  her 
great  joy  when,  in  September,  191 1, 
she  was  given  permission  to  estab- 
lish Detroit's  first  Sight  Saving 
Class. 

Under  her  faithful  guidance  Sight 
Saving  has  increased  not  only  in 
efficiency  but  to  such  an  extent  that 
at  present  Detroit  has  sixteen  Sight 
Saving  classes — fourteen  in  the  grade 
schools,  one  in  Jefferson  Intermedi- 
ate, and  one  in  Northern  High 
School. 

Miss  Fletcher  possessed  the  fine 
qualities  which  belong  to  teachers  of 
the   highest   type. 


Charles    J.    Himmelsbach 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Himmelsbach  of 
Buffalo,  died  on  October  27th,  1925. 
Mr.  Himmelsbach  was  appointed 
a  Member  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  on  July  16th,  1918, 
and  attended  meetings  regularly 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Hfmmelsbach  was  active  in 
securing  an  appropriation  for  Erie 
County,  under  the  Relief  Law  for  the 
Blind,  and  took  personal  charge  of 
applications  for  Relief  in  that  County. 
Shortly  before  he  died,  he  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


At  the  Editorial  Desk 

Blind  Men  and  Women  Who  Are  Controlling  the  Policies 
of  Newspapers  and  Magazines 


MR.  Frank  Q.  Edgecombe,  editor, 
publisher  and  owner  of  the 
Geneva,  Nebraska,  Signal,  and 
president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful country  editors  in  the  United 
States.  Visit  his  office  and  he  will 
show  you  around  the  place  himself, 
go  readily  from  one  part  of  the  office 
to  another.  If  you  are  inexperienced 
he  will  explain  to  you  the  workings 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  mechanical 
equipment. 

Go  with  him  into  his  business 
office  and  he  can  instantly  lay  his 
hand  upon  any  book  or  blank  that 
may  be  needed  and  explain  its  use 
to  you.  He  answers  telephone  calls, 
meets  visitors  and  attends  to  all  the 
personal  relations  of  his  business 
accurately  and  effectively. 

A  part  of  every  day  is  set  aside 
for  absorption  of  the  news  of  the 
world,  the  trade  journals  and  other 
matters  in  which  he  is  interested. 
This  requires  the  regular  services 
of  a  reader.  His  remarkable  powers 
of  concentration  and  absorption 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  keep 
constantly  up-to-date  on  all  these 
things  and  to  discuss  them  intelli- 
gently. This  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  an  unusually  good  edi- 
torial page,  a  page  so  good  that  he 
has  twice  won  first  place  in  the  Na 
tional   Editorial  Association   edit  or  id 


Frank    O.    Edgecombe 

contest   and   is,   this  year,   winner   of 
second  place. 

His  paper  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  country.  He  covers 
the  local  news  of  his  county  thor- 
oughly, and  in  addition  to  this  he 
gets  in  much  matter  of  general  in- 
terest. As  a  general  all  around, 
well-balanced  paper,  it  is  one  of 
the  best.  One  of  his  strongest 
points  is  his  ability  to  select  com- 
petent helpers,  and  to  look  for  team 
work  from   his   employees. 
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Mr.  Edgecombe  began  life  as 
cashier  of  a  bank  but  the  humdrum 
routine  of  a  banker's  life  did  not 
long  satisfy  his  active  nature.  His 
first  venture  in  newspaper  work  was 
at  Falls  City,  where  he  bought  a 
half  interest  in  a  paper.  Shortly 
after  he  bought  out  his  partner  and 
assumed   charge   of   the   business. 

After  four  years  at  Falls  City  he 
sold  out  and  went  to  Geneva  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  purchasing  a  paper 
there.  Since  that  time  he  has  pur- 
chased eleven  other  papers  in  his 
county,  making  twelve  in  all,  and 
consolidated  them  into  one  paper. 


In  1904  he  became  interested  in 
the  "Nebraska  Farmer,"  Nebraska's 
only  farm  paper,  and  was  president 
of  the  company  and  manager  of  the 
business  during  the  four  years  in 
which  he  owned  a  share  in  the  com- 
pany. He  gave  half  of  his  time  to 
this  business  but  retained  his  home 
in  Geneva  and  kept  up  the  active 
management  of  his  own  business. 

lHe  then  became  interested  in  the 
publication  of  the  "Daily  Express" 
at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  and  was  pres- 
ident of  that  company  for  twelve 
years.  He  sold  his  interests  there 
in   1920. 


Learning  the  Newspaper  Game 


ON  the  letterhead  of  theWatkins 
Express,  .  of     Watkins,     New 
York,   is   the   name   of   Frank 
W.  Severne,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Mr.  Severne  himself  tells  the  story 
of  his  achievement : 

"I  was  educated  at  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  and  the 
education  acquired  there  has  not 
only  been  my  staff  and  inspiration, 
but  my  guiding  force  through  life. 
"I  was  born  in  Montour  Falls, 
Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 
1861.  I  attended  the  public  schools 
until  I  was  ten  years  old,  when  I 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  other  a  year  later 
through  inflammation.  I  entered  the 
Batavia  school  in  September,  1872, 
and  remained  there  seven  years. 
The  following  year,  1880,  I  moved 
with  my  parents  to  Watkins,  in  the 
same  county  where  I  have  since  re- 
sided.   My  father  was  in  the  restau- 


Frank  W.    Severne 

rant  business  and  1  helped  him, 
gradually  assuming  charge  of  it.  I 
was  married  in  1895,  and  soon  gave 
up  the  restaurant  business. 
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"I  had  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  if  I  possessed 
the  influence  in  party  management 
credited  to  me,  it  might  be  used  as 
another  argument  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  eyesight  is  not  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  successful 
achievement. 

"In  1902  I  was  elected  County  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Poor  for  Schuy- 
ler County,  an  office  which  I  held 
nine  years.  In  1907  I  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  being  the  first  graduate 
of  that  school  to  be  so  honored.  I 
have  since  been  twice  reappointed, 
and  am  still  a  member  of  that  Board. 

"In  1909  a  group  of  men  interested 
in  the  politics  of  our  county  organ- 
ized a  stock  company  and  purchased 
the    Watkins    Express,    one    of    the 


four  papers  of  the  county.  A  man 
with  twenty-five  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  city  editor  was  placed  in 
charge,  but  a  year  later  the  com- 
pany found  itself  in  anything  but  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  I  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  paper.  I  had  never 
been  in  a  newspaper  office  an  hour 
in  my  life,  and  had  never  written  an 
editorial  or  news  article.  My  wife 
went  into  the  business  with  me  and 
has  been  my  constant  help.  Gradu- 
ally things  began  to  come  our  way. 
A  linotype  and  other  machines  were 
installed.  Three  years  ago  the  com- 
pany was  dissolved,  the  stockhold- 
ers paid  in  full,  and  I  became  the 
sole  owner.  In  a  few  weeks  we  are 
to  move  into  a  new  three  story  brick 
building  recently  purchased,  from 
which  the  Express  will  be  issued." 


Editor  and  Owner  of  a  Newspaper 


HERSCHEL  V.  BUTCHER 
lives  in  Kansas  and  edits  and 
owns  the  "Western  Star," 
published  at  Coldwater.  When  his 
sight  failed  after  twelve  years  of 
newspaper  work  he  kept  right  on 
setting  type  as  well  as  acting  as 
editor  and   reporter. 

■During  the  twenty-seven  years  he 
has  been  editor  of  the  "Star"  it  has 
prospered  to  an  extent  that  he  has 
installed  type-setting  machines  and 
has  turned  over  the  mechanical  de- 
partment to  two  nephews  who  have 
become  his  partners  and,  with  his 
wife,  he  gives  his  entire  time  to  edi- 
torial work  and  news  gathering. 
Mr.  Butcher,  is  a  native  of  Spring- 


ville,  Indiana,  and  was  born  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  He  was  a  farmer's 
son,  brought  up  to  hard  work  and 
strict  economy  and  familiar  with 
the  tribulations  of  grasshoppers, 
clinch  bugs,  hot  winds,  low  prices 
and  hard  times.  He  graduated  from 
Kansas  Normal  College  and  for  a 
time  was  engaged  in  school  work  as 
teacher  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  But  newspaper  life  lured 
him  and  he  likes  it  so  well  he  in- 
tends to  remain  in  the  game  as  long 
as  he  lives. 

"Wherever  I  go  people  are  kind 
to  me,"  he  says.  "Whenever  I  find 
myself  inclined  to  become  a  little 
discouraged,  I  always  try  to  get  out 
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on  the  streets  and  mingle  for  a  while 
with  my  friends,  and  I  never  fail 
thus  to  get  a  new  supply  of  hope 
and  cheer.  In  my  work  I  find  two 
wonderful  helps  in  my  typewriter 
and  in  the  telephone.  I  can  sit  at 
my  desk  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
entire  county,  and  with  my  faithful 
typewriter  I  prepare  news  and  all 
special  articles  for  the  printer.  I 
find  that,  while  being  without  sight 
is  quite  a  handicap,  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily render  a  person  helpless, 
nor  does  it  mean  that  all  the  joys 
and  pleasures  need  depart  from 
one's  life  because  of  being  unable 
to  see.  Of  course  little  spells  of  the 
"blues"  are  apt  to  seize  most  any 
of  us,  but  I  have  found  that  the  so- 
called  "blues"  can  be  shaken  off  and 
driven  away.  At  times,  when  things 
begin  to  seem  a  little  discouraging, 
I  proceed  at  once  either  to  get  busy 
at  something,  or  to  mingle  with  peo- 
ple on  the  streets.  I  have  found  that 
being  busily  employed  at  some  kind 
of  congenial  work  is  about  the  best 


Herschel    V.    Butcher 

guarantee  of  contentment.  There  is 
no  greater  incentive  to  honest,  consci- 
entious effort  than  the  feeling  of  be- 
ing able  to  accomplish  something 
zvorth  while — the  feeding  of  achieve- 
ment, no  matter  what  the  line  of  ef- 
fort  may   be." 


His  Business  Has  Steadily  Increased 


BLINDNESS  came  upon  John 
Leach  of  Salamanaca,  New 
York,  fourteen  years  ago 
when  he  was  thirty  and  had  just 
started  a  printing  business  of  his 
own.  The  trouble  with  his  eyes 
came  upon  him  gradually  and  he 
went  from  one  specialist  to  another 
hoping  for  help.  When  he  knew 
that  he  was  soon  to  become  entirely 
blind  he  found  himself  in  debt,  ow- 
ing doctors  and  the  manufacturers 
of  printing  machinery  nearly  three 
thousand   dollars. 


It  took  a  good  deal  of  grit  to  go 
on  in  the  same  way  as  if  no  change 
had  come  to  his  life,  but  John  Leach 
had  grit.  With  a  four-year-old  boy 
to  make  the  struggle  all  the  more 
worth-while,  he  and  his  wife  united 
their  forces  and  together  set  forth 
to  get  business.  Mr.  Leach  hired 
a  second  printer  to  take  his  place 
in  the  shop,  and  Mrs.  Leach  left  her 
housework  behind  her  for  part  of 
every  day. 

Their  combined  go-getting  suc- 
ceeded.   Within  a  year  the  business 
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of  the  Leach  Publishing  Company 
had  grown  to  an  extent  which  ne- 
cessitated larger  quarters.  They 
installed  more  machinery,  moved 
into  a  modern,  two-story  brick 
building  and  established  the  Sala- 
manaca Inquirer,  the  only  demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  Cattarus 
County.  In  1922  they  purchased  the 
building  and  have  today  one  of  the 
best  equipped  printing  plants  in  the 
county,  employing  fifteen  people. 

The  Leaches  own  their  own 
home,  and  the  four-year-old  boy  has 
grown  into  a  student  at  Alfred  Uni- 
versity where  he  is  taking  a  pre- 
law course. 

Mr.  Leach  is  a  Mason  and  has 
taken  all  but  the  first  three  degrees 
since  he  lost  his  sight.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Salamanaca  Shrine 
Club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Elks  and  has  served  two  years  as 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Salamanaca 
Lodge.  He  belongs,  as  well,  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

An  Episcopalian,  he  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Men's  Club  of  his 
church. 

In  addition  to  the  other  triumphs 
he  has  achieved,  while  residing  in 
a  strong  Republican  wlard,  Mr. 
Leach    was    twice    elected    on    t  h  e 


John    Leach 

Democratic  ticket  as  supervisor 
representing  the  Second  ward  of 
the  city  of  Salamanaca  on  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Cattaragus  County. 

Speaking  of  his  business  success 
and  standing  in  the  community, 
Mr.  Leach  says : 

"I  never  ask  a  business  favor  that 
any  business  man  could  not  legiti- 
mately ask." 


Theodore  Hansen,  Publisher 

By  Edward   C.   Robbins* 


PENNILESS  and  blind,  a  young 
man  came  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
fifteen    years    ago    to    readjust 
himself  to  the  great  change  in  his 
life,  resulting  from  a  sudden  loss  of 
sight.    Despite  this  handicap,  he  es- 

#Newspaper   reporter,   bHfuJ-         _^ 


tablished  a  printing  business  within 
a  year  that  still  ranks  among  the 
leading  shops  of  the  city.  Theodore 
Hansen  lacked  eyesight,  but  he  had 
vision  and  imagination  and  the 
equally  important  quality  of  cour- 
age. 
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Mr.  Hansen  became  a  publisher 
seven  years  ago  when  he  established 
"The  Veteran,"  a  fifty-two-page 
publication.  "The  Veteran"  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  veterans  for  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Alaska,  and  the  official 
organ  of  the  veterans  of  the  Foreign 
Wars  for  the  same  territory.  George 
L.  Cane,  a  former  member  of  the 
faculty  of  English  at  Reed  College, 
is  the  editor.  Besides  "The  Veteran," 
Mr.  Hansen  owns  and  publishes  two 
other  publications,  "The  Northwest 
Engineer,"  and  "The  Civil  Service." 

Mr.  Hansen  has  turned  his  hand 


successfully  to  other  business  enter- 
prises. In  the  spring  of  1921  he 
started  a  business  of  motor  delivery 
with  one  truck.  Within  a  year  his 
fleet  of  trucks  had  increased  to  four. 
Today  he  is  operating  eleven,  the 
largest  fleet  of  trucks  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  under  one  management. 
Th^s  spring  he  will!  increase  the 
number  to  twenty.  All  this  has  been 
incidental  to  his  printing  business, 
which  is  his  main  interest. 

Born  in  Norway  fifty  years  ago, 
Hansen  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  spending  most  of 
his  life  in  the  West. 


Success  Justifies  His  Choice  of  Vocation 


RIXO'N  RAFTER,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Enterprise- 
News  of  Arthur,  Ontario,  de- 
liberately chose  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness as  a  way  to  earn  his  living. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  old,  had 
just  graduated  from  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Kingston,  and  was  ready 
to  start  in  life.  Moreover,  he  had 
been  blind  since  he  was  five  years 
old — it  was  not  a  question  of  con- 
tinuing, blind,  something  he  had 
undertaken  with  sight.  The  pur- 
chase of  an  established  country 
weekly  in  a  fine  farming  community 
was  his  carefully  made  choice  of  a 
vocation.  That  he  made  a  wise  de- 
cision has  been  proven  by  nearly 
twenty  years  of  steady  business  de- 
velopment. 

His  paper  has  not  only  been  fi- 
nancially successful  but  Mr.  Rafter 
as  editor  has  been  a  real  force  in 
the    community. 

In    addition    to    his    editorial    re- 


sponsibilities he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  public  affairs.  During 
the  war  he  was  president  of  the  re- 
cruiting league  and  a  member  of  the 
local  Victory  Loan  Committee. 


Rixon    Rafter 


A  Magazine  for  Young  People 


By  Helen  1  Jerries  Day 


IF  YOU  will  sit  beside  me  and 
speak  directly  into  my  electric 
ear-phone — fur  I  am  very  deaf — 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  tell  you 
about  "The  Search-Light,"  whieh  I 
have  edited  for  the  past  eight  years. 

This  little  magazine,  printed  in  un- 
contracted  Braille,  is  a  quarterly  sent 
free  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  to  blind  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  United  States.  We 
have  readers  in  Japan  as  well,  and 
lately  have  added  several  in  the 
Philippines. 

"What  sort  of  matter  do  you  pub- 
lish?" you  inquire' — and  a  natural 
question. 

Since  beginning  my  editorial 
work,  I  have  endeavored  to  select 
the  most  varied  material  for  pub- 
lication— full  of  action,  instructive 
articles  on  scientific  and  literary 
subjects,  and  always  a  poem  or  two, 
bright  with  imagery  and  color.  It 
is  through  our  books,  you  know, 
that  we  blind  learn  to  see — for,  as 
the  poet  has  wisely  said,  "The  mind 
has  a  thousand  eyes,"  and  I  mean 
that  my  boys  and  girls  shall  be 
Argos-eyed.  I  never  use  depressing 
or  morbid  stories.  The  Post  Mis- 
tress, as  "The  Search-Light"  editor 
is  called,  and  her  readers,  are  not 
sad — but  happy-minded  human  be- 
ings, ready  and  eager  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  thrilling  things  of  life. 

I  was  born  in  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1890.  When  twelve,  I 
lost  all  but  a  small  amount  of  sight 
in  one  eye.     Up  to  that  time  I  had 


been  taught  by  two  excellent  gov- 
ernesses and  attended  a  private 
school   for  two  years. 

The  ten  years  following  my  loss 
of  sight  were  years  of  misery,  in- 
activity, and  secret  craving  for  the 
education  I  could  not  have.  I  was 
walled  in  by  the  most  soul-destroy- 
ing prejudices,  and  suffered  from  a 
morbid  belief  that  blindness  was 
something  to  be  ashamed  of — almost 
a  crime.  I  hated,  resented  pity.  I 
wanted  to  make  good ;  I  wanted  to 
be  like  other  people. 

I  was  twenty-two  years  old — in 
bed  for  three  months  with  a  seri- 
ous attack  of  eye-trouble — when  I 
learned  to  read  New  York  Point. 
After  that  I  was  able  to  read  "The 
Ziegler  Magazine"  and  all  the  books 
of  an  educational  nature  which 
I  could  obtain.  I  had  no  one  to 
guide  me,  and  fear  that  I  often 
spent  valuable  time  in  exploring 
blind  alleys.  But  I  soon  began  to 
awaken ;  my  helplessness  was  re- 
placed with  what  now  seems  to  have 
been — defiance. 

Then  came  the  Great  War,  and 
my  family  met  with  severe  financial 
losses.  My  sister  talked  of  earning 
her  living,  and  I  resolved  to  do  like- 
wise. And  so  I  undertook  to  learn 
basket-making.  But  after  an  eight 
months'  apprenticeship  at  this,  and 
the  studying  of  Braille  shorthand, 
niy  task  proved  distasteful,  and  I 
gave  it  up.  I  procured  a  dilapidated 
typewriter  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
chart  which  my  sister  explained  to 
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Helen  Herries  Day 


me,  learned  the  touch  system.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
I  ever  set  myself. 

In  1917,  I  realized  with  dismay 
that  my  limited  education  would  not 
warrant  a  secretarial  position.  Then 
came  an  inspiration,  conjured  up  by 
the  chance  words  of  a  stranger.  My 
grandfather,  Edward  H.  Day,  had 
taught  at  Hunter  College  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  I  might  induce  the 
authorities  there  to  give  me  the 
much-needed  course  in  English  com- 
position as  my  efforts  at  self-teach- 
ing had  come  to  naught. 


I  began  my  college  career  with  a 
Freshmjan  course  in  English  com- 
position. What  audacity  I  had  in 
attempting  to  compete  with  high 
school  graduates !  But  my  heart 
was  in  the  work.  I  took  courses  in 
short-story  writing  and  English  lit- 
erature, and  did  as  well  as  my  con- 
temporaries. It  was  a  joy  to  me — 
who  had  been  companionless  for  so 
long — to  share  and  compete  with 
others.  I  remember  the  delicious 
thrill  that  went  over  me  when  one 
of  my  stories  was  chosen  for  the 
college  magazine. 
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Unfortunately,  during  my  first 
year  at  college,  I  began  to  notice 
increasing  deafness — brought  on  by 
extreme  privation  and  nervous 
strain.  Undaunted,  I  borrowed  fif- 
teen dollars  and  bought  an  electric 
ear-phone  which  enabled  me  to  at- 
tend classes  for  som'e  years  longer. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  this 
was  impossible,  and  I  left  college 
for  the  time,  believing  the  joys  of 
life  gone  forever. 

After  regaining  my  health  I  found 
that  one  door  was  still  wide  open 
to  me — the  door  of  service.  I  sub- 
merged self  and  determined  to  work 
out  my  salvation.  The  National  Li- 
brary, London  and  New  York  Li- 
brary loaned  me  books,  and  I  stud- 
ied alone,  reading  English  Classics, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  works 
on  science,  and  history  and  literary 
criticism. 

My  appointment  to  the  editorship 
of  "The  Search-Light"  came  after 
my  return  to  college — in  my  second 
year.  How  overwhelmed  I  was  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  office !  But 
the  patience  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  my  mother  and  associates 
helped  me  over  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles — and  the  peri- 
odical prospered.  A  salary  came 
with  the  position  which  enabled  me 
to  procure  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessities while  availing  myself  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  offered  by  my 
kind  friends  at  Hunter. 

Today,  the  dream  of  my  life  is  to 
see  "The  Search-Light"  have  fifty 
pages  instead  of  twenty-two,  and 
to  contain  the  best  fiction,  articles, 
and  poetry  obtainable.  I  also  hope 
to  see  our  circulation  increased  so 
that  each  year  we  may  bring  joy  to 
more  and  more  blind  boys  and  girls. 


Report  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

The  printed  report  of  the  Hudson 
Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  early  in  1925. 
The  cost  of  this  report  is  $1.10  post- 
paid. Persons  sending  checks  should 
include  an  additional  ten  cents  to  cover 
the  exchange  charged  by  the  bank. 
Address  applications  for  report  to  R. 
B.  Irwin,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  make  checks  payable 
to  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Reduction  in  Price 

The  American  Braille  Press  for 
War  and  Civilian  Blind  announces 
that  beginning  with  the  November 
issue  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Interallied  Braille  Magazine  will  be 
reduced  in  price  from  $2.00  to  $1.00 
per  year  of  twelve  issues. 

Hymn   Book   in    Braille 

The  Society  for  Providing  Evan- 
gelical Religious  Literature  is  ex- 
pecting to  issue  in  early  December 
a  collection  of  fifty-four  standard 
hymns  in  Revised  Braille  Grade  one 
and  one-half.  The  book  is  limited 
both  in  size  of  page  and  number  of 
hymns,  as  well  as  in  style  of  bind- 
ing, in  order  to  have  a  volume  easily 
handled  and  as  inexpensive  as  pos- 
sible, and  will  be  supplied  at  fifty 
cents  in  the  simplest  binding  and  at 
ninety  cents  in  good  cloth  binding. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  S.  P.  E.  R.  L.,  210  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York, 
New   York. 


The  Teacher 

An  Acrostic 

By   H.   R.   Latimer 

Age   after  age,   each   generation   feeds 
New  fruit  of  genius   to   an   hungry   race; 
Secure   old   dogmas,   failing  human   needs, 
Unbend   or  yield  the   palm   to   wiser  creeds ; 
L-Loquacious  dames,  the  while,  with  ancient  grace, 
Impart  the  rules  of  "lavender  and  lace," 
Vagaries  of  an  age  that  no  one  heeds. 
Ah  yes,  but  be  the  sage  and  genius  one, 
New    dreams    are    dreamed    and    things    un- 
dreamed of  taught — 

Men  see  a  maid  shut  out  from  sound  and  sun, 
And   deem   her  bars  impervious  to   thought ; 
Comes  then  a  teacher,  patient  as  a  nun, 
Yon  bars  give  way,  a  miracle  is  wrought. 


The  Pupil 

An  Acrostic 

By   H.   R.   Latimer 

Mysterious   darkness   hovers   over  all, 
Inky  blackness  bears  no  trace  of  day ; 
Silence  holds  her  undisputed  sway, 
Stilly  night  hears  not  a  cricket's  call. 
Heedless   and   unconscious   of   the   thrall 
Ever  hindering  their  proper  play, 
Life  and  love,  desire  and  deep  dismay 
Ebb  and  flow  within  their  prison  wall. 
Now  an  angel  comes  with  glowing  brand, 
Kindling  embers   lire   a   waking  soul, 
Earth  unveils  her  gems  with  symboled  hand, 
LLama-like  a  spirit  earns  each  dole, 
Every  moment  sees  a  life  expand, 
Reason  bursts  her  bonds  and  gains  her  goal. 


First  Chinese  Dictaphone  Operator 


By  Raymond  Rice 


IN  the  office  of  the  Council  on 
Health  Education,  Shanghai,  an 
efficient  Chinese  dictaphone  oper- 
ator serenely  transcribes  his  work  at 
the  approximate  rate  of  fifty  words 
per  minute,  writing  with  equal  facility 
in  either  English  or  Chinese. 

Mr.  Chang  became  blind  in  his  fif- 
teenth year,  and  during  the  twelve 
years  which  followed  he  has  accom- 
plished wonders.  Blindness  did  not 
hinder  him  from  obtaining  graduation 
honors  at  St.  John's  University, 
Shanghai,  and  so  he  ranks  as  the  first 
blind  Chinese  university  graduate,  the 
first  graduate  of  the  Shanghai  Institu- 
tion for  the  Chinese  Blind,  and  the 
first  Chinese  dictaphone  operator. 

Mr.  Chang  is  a  master  of  Braille 
short-hand,  which  he  reads  with  great 
facility,  so  he  is  able  to  take  dictation 
from  those  who  do  not  use  the  dicta- 
phone. 

Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind,  estimates  the  totally  blind  popu- 
lation of  China  at  more  than  one  mil- 


lion. From  the  midst  of  these  million 
of  Chinese  blind,  Mr.  Chang  stands 
out  as  one  who  has  conquered,  by 
sheer  persistence,  the  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  which  have  met  him 
along  his  way. 

Mr.  Chang's  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Council  of  Health  is  centered 
in  the  fact  that  it  accomplishes  much 
preventive  work  for  the  blind  of 
China.  He  himself  lectures  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  demon- 
strates the  use  of  the  dictaphone  and 
the  Braille  system  of  stenography  at 
preventive    conferences. 

Dr.  Peter,  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil, writes  that :  "Mr.  Chang  is  suf- 
ficiently at  home  with  the  dictaphone, 
and,  of  course,  with  the  typewriter 
that  his  work  will  compare  well  in 
appearance  with  that  of  any  other 
operator.  In  addition  he  is  such  a 
fine  fellow  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him.  We  consider  him  a 
regular  member  of  our  Council 
Team,  and  feel  that  we  are  fortunate 
to  secure  his  services." 
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Changes  in  Three   States 

On  September  first  Mrs.  Estelle 
Parsons  was  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Toledo  Society  for 
the  Blind  to  succeed  Mrs.  Grace 
R.  Jamison. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  succeed  her  husband  and 
carry  on  his  work  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  McGuffey  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  who  for  thirteen 
years  was  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  McGuffey  was  formerly  the 
head  of  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  for  some 
years  has  been  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  its  Secretary. 

Goes  to  Legislature 

Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  of  his  state 
by  a  good  majority.  Mr.  Watts 
writes  that  he  has  no  desire  to  go 
further  in  political  life,  but  he  sim- 
ply felt  that  in  entering  the  Legis- 
lature he  could  help  the  course  of 
the  blind  of  his  state. 

Leader  of  Harvard  Class 

Miss  Jessica  Langworthy,  Boys' 
Principal  at  Perkins  Institution  for 


the  Blind  since  1919,  becomes  lead- 
er of  this  year's  class  in  the  Course 
in  Education  of  the  Blind,  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  which  Mr.  Edward  Allen 
is  the  Director.  There  are  nine 
young  women  at  present  taking  the 
Harvard  course  on  the  history  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  together 
with  the  new  Perkins  course  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  Of  the 
fifty-one  certificated  students  of  this 
course,  seventeen  are,  or  have  been, 
employed  at  Perkins  Institution ; 
ten  are  teaching  at  similar  schools 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Japan 
and  Java ;  four  are  teaching  in  pub- 
lic day  schools  for  children  having 
low  vision  in  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornia, Kansas  and  Virginia;  one  is 
librarian  at  the  California  Institu- 
tion ;  one  is  supervisor  of  the  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  at  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota;  one  is  a  college  student  at 
Boston  University. 

Loan  of  Books 

Any  of  the  following  books  by 
James  H.  McConkey :  'The  Fifth 
Sparrow,"  "The  God  Planned  Life," 
"Faith,"  and  "Chastening"  may  b  e 
borrowed  for  a  period  of  two  weeks 
free  of  all  charge.  All  books  are 
furnished  with  returned  gummed 
labels,  so  there  will  be  no  postage 
and  the  same  wrappings  may  be  used 
in  returning  them. 

Address  all  communications  to 
Braille  Circulating  Library,  1508 
Grove  Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


The  "Little"  Braille  Centenary 

By  Charles  Millington 


SOME  disappointment  exists  in 
blind  aid  circles  in  Paris  and 
London  over  the  so-called 
Braille  Alphabet  Centenary  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  French  capi- 
tal last  July.  Just  why  this  year 
should  have  been  chosen  for  a 
Braille  anniversary  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  centenaries  of  great  men  are, 
as  every  one  knows,  usually  cele- 
brated on  the  hundredth  anniver- 
saries of  their  births  or  deaths,  or 
at  least  on  the  anniversary  date  of 
some  outstanding  event  in  their 
lives.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  illustrious  character  of  Louis 
Braille's  achievement  as  the  inven- 
tor of  the  system  of  printing  for 
the  blind  which  bears  his  name.  But 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  in 
1825  and  still  a  pupil  in  the  National 
Institution  for  Blind  Youth.  He 
was  a  most  precocious  boy,  for  the 
records  of  the  institute  show  that  at 
that  age  he  was  giving  lessons  on 
the  piano  to  other  pupils.  In  all 
probability,  the  gentle  blind  boy 
had,  even  at  this  early  period,  be- 
gun to  think  of  improving  the 
method  of  writing  for  the  blind,  be- 
cause he  had  been  taught  the  old 
cumbersome  method  of  reading  raised 
Roman  numerals,  and  knew  its  imper- 
fections and  the  needs  of  a  better 
system.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
he  had  gone  very  far  into  the  sub- 
ject at  that  early  age.  Consequently, 
the  question  is  now  being  asked: 
"Why  was  1925  chosen  to  honor 
Braille?"    Some  one  has  already  re- 


ferred to  the  celebration  of  last 
July  as  the  "little"  Braille  cen- 
tenary, remarking  Facetiously:  "Let 
us  call  this  the  little  Braille  cente- 
nary, because  it  honors  Braille  when 
he   was   little !" 

The  real  reason,  however,  for  call- 
ing this  a  "little"  Braille  centenary, 
is  to  make  a  distinction  between  it 
and  the  Centenary  of  Braille  Print- 
ing, which  many  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  improve  literature  for 
the  blind  have  been  mooting  for 
several  years.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  heads  of  great  blind  aid  or- 
ganizations in  France,  England  and 
America  it  was  something  of  a  mis- 
take to  select  this  year  as  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Braille  Alphabet,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  celebration  did 
not  have  the  interest  that  a  real 
Braille  centenary  ought  to  have  had. 
Too  much  honor  cannot  be  given  to 
Louis  Braille.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  his  place  in  the  history  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  blind.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too 
many  Braille  centenaries  in  the 
course   of   a   hundred   years. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  if 
the  present  year  was  to  have  been 
chosen  as  a  fitting  one  for  a  Braille 
centenary  a  date  should  have  been 
set  long  ago,  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  Braille  readers  the 
world  over  to  participate.  Louis 
Braille  is  in  that  class  of  men  which 
really  belongs  to  the  whole  world. 
There  are  no  frontiers,  when  it  comes 
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to  doing  what  Braille  did  in  his  com- 
paratively short  lifetime.  Conse- 
quently a  Braille  centenary  should 
be  an  international  event. 

The  celebration  in  Paris  last 
July  was  purely  local,  and  there  is 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  those 
who  feel  that  it  was  untimely  to 
disparage  it,  or  to  question  the  mo- 
tives in  celebrating  it.  Love  of 
Braille's  memory,  a  zealous  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  French 
blind  aid  societies  to  honor  the  great 
Father  of  Printing  for  the  Blind, 
were  the  motives  underlying  the 
call  for  the  early  celebration.  But 
it  is  disconcerting  to  have  had  a 
celebration  on  a  relatively  small 
scale,  when  by  waiting  two  or  three 
more  years,  impetus  would  have 
been  added  to  the  movement  for  a 
Braille  Centenary  which  would  have 
made  it  a  really  stirring  event,  not 
only  to  the  blind  themselves  the 
world  over  but  also  to  the  general 
public  as  well. 

Though  the  Centenary  of  the 
Braille  Alphabet,  as  it  was  called, 
consisted  of  interesting  ceremonies 
which  lasted  three  days,  it  did  not 
arouse  the  interest  even  in  France 
that  such  an  event  should  have 
aroused.  The  things  that  should  be 
said  and  done  at  a  Braille  Centenary 
should  ring  round  the  world.  Sev- 
eral months  of  preparation  should 
precede  an  effort  to  arrest  public 
attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  day 
with  a  view  to  centering  it  on  the 
labors  of  the  pioneer  of  an  earlier 
day.  As  an  instance  of  the  failure 
to  comlmand  the  attention  that  it 
ought  to  have  had  was  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Paris  newspapers  which 
carried  brief  reports  of  the  main  ses- 


sion of  the  Centenary  in  their  earlier 
editions  omitted  all  reference  to  it 
in  later  editions.  Some  of  the  writ- 
ers of  special  articles  in  Parisian 
journals,  however,  were  only  too 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  pay  glowing  tributes  to  the 
great  blind  savant.  Lucien  Descaves, 
writing  in  "L'Intransigeant,"  the 
principal  evening  paper  of  France, 
under  the  title :  "The  Gutenberg  of 
the  Blind,"  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  main  events  in  the  life  of  Braille, 
describing  him  as  "the  foremost 
among  those  who  have  worked  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  blind  in  modern 
times."  Descaves  concluded  his 
article  by  telling  the  following 
story:  The  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Milan  visited  one  day  the  Musee 
Valentin  Haiiy  in  Paris  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  blind  boy.  The 
boy  stopped  before  the  bust  of 
Braille,  and  after  passing  his  hand 
over  the  marble  face  again  and  again 
in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with 
it  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  Then, 
filled  with  emotion,  the  blind  boy 
cried  out :  "What  would  we  have 
done  without  him  ?" 

Last  July's  celebration  was  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Hygiene,  and 
the  committee  which  organized  it  rep- 
resented several  of  .the  prominent 
French  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
including  the  Institut  Departemen- 
tal  Braille,  which  is  a  governmental 
organization.  The  "little"  Braille 
centenary  therefore  had  the  advan- 
tage of  governmental  recognition. 
M.  Durafour,  Minister  of  Labor, 
presided  at  the  official  reception  by 
the  Municipal  Council  held  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris  on  July  nth. 
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Another  prominent  participant 
and  orator  of  the  occasion  was 
Pierre  Villey,  blind  professor  of 
literature  at  the  University  of  Caen. 
Addresses  were  made  by  M.  Guil- 
laumin,  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  and  by  M.  de  Castellane, 
who  represents  in  the  Council  the 
quarter  in  Paris  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Blind  Youth 
(where  Braille  was  educated  and 
taught)  is  situated.  An  address  was 
also  made  by  General  Balfourier, 
President  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  As- 
sociation. 

The  celebration  consisted  largely 
of  visits  to  the  institutions  which 
were  represented  in  the  committee 
which  organized  the  centenary.  Fol- 
lowing the  mass  in  the  chapel  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Blind 
Youth,  on  July  ioth,  the  delegates 
inspected  the  Institute  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy 
Association.  A  concert  and  memo- 
rial service  was  held  at  the  National 
Institute  for  Blind  Youth  in  the 
afternoon  of  the   ioth. 

The  government  school  at  St. 
Mande,  where  the  Braille  system  is 
taught,  which  is  called  the  Ecole 
Braille  (Braille  School)  was  inspec- 
ted on  July  nth.  The  last  day  of 
the  celebration  consisted  of  a  visit 
to  the  Ecole  des  Freres  St.  Jean  de 
Dieu  in  Paris. 

At  Coupvray,  a  small  town  about 
sixty  miles  from  Paris,  there  is  a 
statue  of  Braille,  which  was  paid 
for  with  subscriptions  from  schools 
for  the  blind  everywhere  through- 
out the  world.  Coupvray  was 
Braille's  birthplace,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  spent  his  early  childhood, 
and  received  the  injury  which  caused 


him  to  lose  his  eyesight.  A  Braille 
centenary  should  include  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  birthplace  of  the  "Eman- 
cipator of  the  Blind"  but  evidently 
no  one  thought  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Coupvray  as  a  feature  of  last  July's 
celebration.  It  may  be  that  the  people 
of  Coupvray  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  pay  homage  to  the  illus- 
trious inventor  of  printing  for  the 
sightless,  or  that  some  lone  admirer 
in  the  village  laid  a  wreath  at  the 
foot  of  Braille's  monument,  but  no 
record  is  at  hand  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Coupvray. 

Choice  of  an  appropriate  date  for 
a  celebration  of  a  Braille  Centenary 
at  the  present  period  presents  dif- 
ficulties. There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
Braille  died  in  1852, — the  very  year 
that  the  French  government  offi- 
:ially  recognized  the  Braille  alpha- 
bet— but  1952  is  a  long  way  ahead. 
No  one  wanted  to  wait  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  although  1952 
is  in  many  ways  the  logical  year, 
1909,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Braille's  birth,  having  been  neglec- 
ted. But  Braille's  fame  today  is 
much  greater  than  it  was  even  in 
1909,  sixteen  years  ago,  due  to  the 
enormous  strides  in  Braille  print- 
ing that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
decade. 

It  is  this  latter  day  progress  in 
Braille  printing  and  the  fact  that 
Braille  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  almost  entirely  superseded 
other  systems  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  de- 
sire to  direct  attention  to  the  epoch- 
making  character  of  Louis  Braille's 
work. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  choos- 
ing a  date  is  the  scanty  information 
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immediately  available  regarding 
Braille's  Nearly  efforts  to  improve 
upon  the  system  of  Charles  Barbier, 
the  French  Army  Officer  who  was 
the  first  to  suggest  perforated  dots 
and  who  gave  to  Braille  the  ideas 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Braille 
alphabet.  It  appears,  however,  that 
it  was  not  until  1829  that  Braille 
had  arrived  at  any  definite  conclu- 
sions, because  he  then  made  known 
his  ideas  regarding  the  six  dot  ar- 
rangement, and  he  began  to  teach 
it  experimentally  to  pupils  at  the 
National  Institute  for  Blind  Youth. 
Certainly,  he  had  done  nothing  re- 
garding the  alphabet  prior  to  1827, 
when  he  was  made  an  under-teacher 
without  pay,  and  only  then  began 
to  study  Barbier's  dots.  It  was  not 
until  1834  that  Braille  announced 
that  he  had  perfected  a  system,  and 
of  course  it  was  not  until  after  that 
date  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
printing  was  done. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
earliest  date  that  could  be  chosen, 
with  any  degree  of  appropriateness, 
to  honor  Braille  would  be  1929,  one 
hundred  years  from  the  time  Braille 


began  to  use  the  alphabet.  Even  this 
early  date  would  not  conclude  an 
actual  century  of  Braille  Printing, 
but  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  say  that  the  work  began  then.  We 
are  in  the  last  decade  of  a  century  of 
Braille  printing,  even  though  the 
work  in  the  first  decade  was  a  feeble 
effort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an 
American  organization  which  has 
made  a  name  for  itself  by  establish- 
ing a  model  printing  house  in  Paris 
has  just  changed  its  name  that,  in 
a  way,  makes  it  a  monument  to 
Louis   Braille. 

About  four  years  ago  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  President  of  the 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund, 
proposed  that  the  Fund  establish  a 
printing  house  in  the  French  capital, 
and  devote  all  the  Fund's  efforts  to 
producing  literature  of  all  sorts  for 
the  war  blind.  Mr.  Cromwell's  rec- 
ommendations were  followed.  On 
August  first  of  this  year,  the  Per- 
manent Blind  Relief  War  Fund 
changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian 
Blind. 


Machine  Knitting  for  Blind  Women  and  Girls 

By  William  Hy.  Illingwortii,  F.  C.  T.  B. 

Principal  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind  Education  Departments, 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 


HENSHAW'S  Institution,  Old 
Trafford,  was  the  first  School 
for  the  Blind  to  attempt  the 
training  of  blind  women  and  girls 
in  the  use  of  the  knitting  machine 
as  a  prospective  means  of  livelihood. 

This  was  in  the  year  1905.  The 
instructress  was  a  blind  lady,  Miss 
Warren,  who  had  been  taught  by 
the  famous  Manchester  firm  of  in- 
ventors and  makers,  now  known  as 
"The  Harrison  Patent  Knitting 
Machine  Co.,  Limited."  On  seeing 
Miss  Warren  demonstrate  the  work- 
ing of  the  Stocking  Machine,  I  rec- 
ognized that  there  were  great  pos- 
ibilities  ahead,  and  lost  no  time  in 
installing  a  number  of  such  ma- 
chines in  our  "Women's  Industries" 
Training  Department.  My  teaching 
staff  took  up  the  idea  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  within  a  few  months  several 
of  our  blind  women  were  turning 
out  quantities  of  really  well-made 
stockings. 

In  those  days,  and  even  today  in 
many  factories,  the  toes  of  the 
stockings  were,  and  are,  finished  off 
by  being  "sewn  over"  by  a  seeing 
person  with  a  needle,  but,  realizing 
how  much  more  valuable  this  em- 
ployment would  be  to  the  worker 
if  she  could  complete  the  stocking 
entirely  herself,  we  decided  to  teach 
our  pupils  to  finish  off  their  work, 
toes  included,  on  the  machine ;  an 
operation  which  had  previously  been 
considered  outside  the  capability  of 


the  blind.  Success  attended  our 
efforts,  and  from  that  date  every 
pupil  has  been  required  to  perform 
the  operation  herself. 

The  Flat  Machine  was  introduced, 
and  the  manufacture  of  vests,  jer- 
seys and  all  kinds  of  underclothing 
undertaken.  It  is  only  the  more 
intelligent,  patient  and  persevering 
pupils  who  can  be  taught  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  wonderful  machine, 
with  its  cams,  levers,  tensions  and 
racking  pinions  to  manipulate,  not 
to  speak  of  the  delicate  operation  of 
shifting  stitches  in  the  widening 
and  narrowing  processes.  For  some 
years,  only  partially  sighted  blind 
pupils  were  considered  eligible  for 
training  upon  the  flat  machine. 
Having  by  long  experience  acquired 
the  belief  that  intelligent  "blind  peo- 
ple can  be  taught  to  do  almost  any- 
thing but  see"  (my  motto),  I  was 
not  satisfied  that  total  blindness 
was  really  a  bar,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  skill  of  my  teachers  being  chal- 
lenged, the  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties  were  surmounted,  and  in 
the  intervening  years  which  have 
passed  since,  several  totally  blind 
girls  have  graduated  from  our  Tech- 
nical School  as  high  class  operators 
able  to  turn  out  exquisitely  worked 
ladies'  costumes,  golf  coats,  jump- 
ers, etc.,  in  plain  cardigan  and  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy  designs  and  stitches. 
These  girls  can  earn  with  ease  25 
shillings    to    35    shillings    a    week 
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($6.00  to  $8.50).  It  is  not  advisable 
for  them  to  attempt  to  put  garments 
together  themselves,  but  the  prices 
for  Which  the  goods  are  readily 
sold  allow  for  a  good  margin  for 
paying  a  sighted  "m,'aker-up."  An 
average  worker  on  the  Stocking 
Machine  can  turn  out  five  pair  of 
stockings  per  day,  in  wool,  silk  or 
artificial  silk  and  cotton,  the  wages 
paid  being  8  pence  to  1  shilling  per 
pair  (sixteen  to  twenty-four  cents). 

Refooting  is  a  valuable  accom- 
plishment for  the  stocking  machin- 
ist. I  think  the  story  of  the  way  in 
which  the  difficulties  attending  the 
first  performance  of  this  operation 
were  surmounted  will  be  of  inter- 
est, and  at  the  same  time  illustrate 
something  of  our  methods  of  tack- 
ling problems  in  connection  with 
educational  work. 

When  I  first  suggested  to  m;y 
technical  school  staff  that  refooting 
might  be  included  in  our  curricu- 
lum, they  were  literally  aghast,  and 
said  that  I  was  asking  the  impos- 
sible. I  reminded  them  of  my  mot- 
to, but  was  met  with  the  question, 
"How  can  the  pupils  pick  up  the 
stitches  of  an  old  stocking  when  the 
foot  has  been  cut  off?"  I  told  them 
I  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  a  deter- 
mined blind  student  with  the  sym- 
pathetic assistance  of  skilled  teach- 
ers, to  be  able  to  accomplish  even 
this,  and  that  I  would  authorize  the 
devotion  of  three  months'  tuition, 
in  this  subject  only,  to  the  most 
promising  girls.  I  then  offered  a 
prize  of  one  pound  to  the  pupil  who 
was  first  able  to  exhibit  a  correctly 
executed  refoot,  picked  up  and 
worked  entirely  by  herself.  The 
challenge   was   cheerfully  accepted, 


and  in  three  weeks,  not  months,  the 
prize  was  claimed  by  and  as  cheer- 
fully paid  to  four  pupils — two  being 
totally  blind.  Since  that  date,  now 
over  ten  years  ago,  refooting  has 
become  a  regular  item  in  our  cur- 
riculum, and  no  machine  knitter  is 
allowed  to  graduate  as  a  Skilled 
Worker  unless  able  to  do  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  to  the 
Home  Worker,  in  particular,  ability 
to  refoot  is  a  valuable  asset  from 
a  wage  earning  point  of  view,  as  it 
enables  her  to  secure  many  orders 
which  she  would  otherwise  have  to 
refuse. 

The  benefit  to  the  blind  of  machine 
knitting  is  not  confined  to  the  purely 
utilitarian  side,  but  has  a  distinctly 
ethical  value,  probably  second  to 
handloom  weaving,  as  a  refining  and 
inspiring  influence  on  the  student 
or  worker.  What  the  psychological 
explanation  of  the  effect  may  be  we 
are  not  at  present  prepared  to  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  many  students, 
who  have  proved  dull  and  incapable 
as  handworkers,  have,  after  a  course 
of  training  on  the  handloom  or  knit- 
ting machine,  developed  into  capital 
hand  workers  in  knitting,  crochet 
and  other  fancy  work.  Whilst,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  know  that 
given  careful  attention  to  details 
they  can,  with  the  '  machine,  turn 
out  really  useful  and  pretty  articles, 
they  are  cheered  and  encouraged  to 
greater  effort. 

Mere  ability  to  "make"  stockings 
and  other  garments  on  these  ma- 
chines does  not  qualify  for  our  grad- 
uation certificate.  The  student  must 
become  familiar  with  her  machine 
and  every  part  of  it.  She  must  learn 
to  understand  the  function  of  every 
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part,  and  be  alert  not  only  to  note 
the  slightest  change  in  its  running 
as  communicated  to  her  by  its  effect 
on  turning  the  handle,  but  also  be- 
come so  expert  in  hearing  that  she 
knows  by  the  sound  as  she  works 
when  anything  goes  wrong.  Finally 
she  must  be  able  to  take  her  ma- 
chine to  pieces,  clean  it,  reassemble 
the  parts,  oil  it  and  leave  it  in  per- 
fect working  order. 

Only  thus  can  the  student  acquire 
that  "sympathetic  relation"  with  her 
machine  which  alone  enables  her  to 
express  herself  in  her  work. 

I  may  add  that  all  the  machine 
knitting  students — in  common  with 


the  technical  students  in  general — 
devote  at  least  two  hours  a  week  to 
literature  classes,  for  intellectual 
improvement,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  commercial 
knowledge,  in  connection  with  the 
production  and  marketing  of  raw 
materials  and  of  their  manufactured 
goods. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  England 
today  machine  knitting  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  employ- 
ments for  blind  women,  many  hun- 
dreds of  whom  are  supporting  them- 
selves by  its  means,  either  in  Blind 
Institution  Workshops,  or  as 
"Homeworkers." 


Christmas  in  the  Dark 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

SNOW-LIGHT,  the  wreathed  candles  bright  and  tall, 
Beauty  of  bay  and  holly  in  the  room, 
What  is  there  here  for  her,  what  means  it  all 
To  one  in  shadowy,  unlifting  gloom? 
What  is  the  shining  of  an   age-old   Star 
To  her  for  whom  nor  moon  nor  planets  are? 
What  for  this  wondering  person  in  the  dark? 

But  hark ! 
Rustle  of  hearth-fire,  crack  of  ice  on  eaves, 
Small  eerie  footfalls  in  wind-hurried  leaves ; 
Perchance,  across  the  deepest  hour  of  night 
Faint  starry  singing,  beautiful  as  light ; 
The  midnight  lowing  of  adoring  beast, 
A  breathlessness  in  all  the  waiting  East   .    .    . 
Then,  through  the  darkness  keen  with  hemlock  smells, 
The  golden  carol  of  the  waking  bells ! 


Near  East  Relief  Makes  Provision  for  Blind 


By  Jane  Hill 


THANKS  to  the  vigilant  care 
that  is  being  taken  of  the  tra- 
choma blinded  children  of  the 
Near  East,  there  are  less  than  200 
incurable  cases  among  the  38,000 
orphans  now  under  American  guid- 
ance. Every  child  who  enters  an 
orphanage     is     examined     for     the 


chartered  by  Congress  to  look  after 
the  war  orphans  of  the  Levant,  is 
the  same  that  interests  those  en- 
gaged in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
everywhere — how  to  make  the  blind 
self-supporting. 

In  Athens,  where  the  Greek  blind 
orphanage  is  located,  it  is  not  at  all 
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slightest  trace  of  trachoma  and 
treated  accordingly.  At  one  time 
90  per  cent  of  the  children  were  suf- 
fering from  this  disease,  but  with 
the  employment  of  precautionary 
measures  trachoma  is  being  gradu- 
ally wiped  out. 

The    problem    that    confronts    the 
Near  East  Relief,   the  organization 


difficult  to  market  the  products  of 
the  blind  children.  Besides  basketry 
and  broom  making,  they  specialize 
in  making  a  form  of  sandal  that  has 
a  ready  sale  among  the  tourists. 
From  an  educational  standpoint,  the 
real  difficulty  encountered  in  Greece 
is  to  select  a  uniform  Greek  alpha- 
bet in  Braille.     At  present  three  are 
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in  use.  The  British  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  lists  twenty-two 
books  in  Greek.  In  the  private  blind 
school  at  Kalithea,  near  Athens, 
about  one  hundred  books  have  been 
made  using  another  Greek  alphabet. 
Triphon  Ninos,  a  blind  Greek  edu- 
cated in  Germany,  who  teaches  in 
the  American  orphanage,  has  made 
another  alphabet  and  taught  it  to 
the  children.  The  Near  East  Relief 
sent  the  three  alphabets  now  avail- 
able to  the  British  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Ninos'  sim- 
plified alphabet  was  highly  com- 
mended. The  final  decision  as  to  a 
standardized  alphabet  rests  with  the 
Greek  Government.  Because  there 
are  so  few  books  in  Braille  mjany 
of  the  children  are  learning  English. 
Many  of  the  blind  children  are  mu- 
sical, and  if  musical  instruments 
could  be  procured  they  would,  with 
sufficient  training,  be  able  to  earn 
their  living  as  musicians. 

In  the  largest  of  the  blind  schools 
ninety-one  students  are  enrolled.  Of 
these  fifty  are  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  limit  when  normal  children 
under  the  care  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  are  ready  for  self-support. 
Weaving  is  carried  on  here  more 
extensively  than  in  the  other  blind 
schools  and  salable  Oriental  rugs 
are  made  by  the  children. 

At  the  only  other  Near  East  Re- 
lief institution  for  the  blind  the 
children  excel  in  making  brushes. 
Eighteen  different  types  are  turned 
out  by  the  sightless  children,  who 
are     also     doing     some     interesting 


work  in  cabinet  making  and  basket- 
ry. In  this  part  of  the  Near  East 
no  effort  had  ever  been  made  to 
train  the  blind  for  self-support  or  to 
prevent  blindness  among  the  pea- 
sants, despite  its  prevalence  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  heating  arrange- 
ments in  primitive  honres  where 
ventilation  and  stove  pipes  are  prac- 
tically unknown.  Consequently 
smoke  from  the  fires  causes  the  eyes 
to  become  inflamed,  trachoma  sets 
in  and  blindness  results.  The  Near 
East  Relief  has  erected  a  series  of 
model  homes  in  this  vicinity — a 
hundred  per  cent  better  than  the 
natives  have  ever  known  and  con- 
forming as  nearly  to  American 
standards  of  sanitation  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country  will  permit. 

The  principal  function  of  the  three 
schools  of  the  blind  established  by 
the  Near  East  Relief  is  to  train 
leaders  and  teachers  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
Near  East  where  the  privations  and 
hardships  of  the  last  decade  have 
caused  more  blindness  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  needs 
of  all  the  war  orphans  and  to  pro- 
mote international  good  will,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  is  sponsoring  Inter- 
national Golden  Rule  Sunday,  De- 
cember 6th.  On  this  day  we  are 
asked  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  the  Near  East  children  and  eat 
a  humble  meal  of  bread  and  stew 
such  as  the  orphans  have  served  to 
them  every  day  in  the  year  at  the 
various  orphanages. 


Book  News 

For  the  American   Library   Association    Committee  on   Work   with   the    Blind 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift 


TWO  interesting  works,  or  rather 
three,  have  loomed  above  the 
horizon  since  the  last  number  of 
The  Outlook  was  placed  in  your 
hands.  I  say  interesting,  because  one 
is  a  novel  by  a  sighted  person  dealing 
with  the  blind  and  their  psychology, 
while  the  other  is  a  novel  by  a  per- 
son who  was  at  one  time  blind,  but 
not  treating  of  the  blind.  The  third 
is  a  little  book  of  poems  by  the 
author   referred   to. 

The  first  work  is  "My  Lady  Lee" 
by  Edith  Ballinger  Price  (Green- 
berg,  Inc.,  Newport,  $2.50),  which 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read. 

I  am  much  interested  in  "The 
Everlasting  Beauty"  and  in  "Lights 
from  Little  Lanterns"  (Joseph  Law. 
ren,  New  York),  the  titles  of  books 
by  the  author  to  whom  I  referred. 
My  interest  in  this  regard  is  much 
more  on  the  author's  account  than 
for  her  written  work.  This  last  is 
sane,  and  produced  from  the  sight- 
ed viewpoint. 

Miss  Theodocia  Pearce  is  a  charm- 
ing young  woman  whose  home  is  at 
Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada.  It  is 
rather  a  strange  coincidence  that 
this  brilliant  girl  should  live  in  the 
city  where  is  found  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind.  At  two  periods 
in  her  life  Miss  Pearce  was  entirely 
blind,  but  a  remarkable  operation 
restored  the  sight  of  one  eye.  An- 
other interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  Miss  Pearce  is  that  she  is  now 
practically  completely  without  hear- 


ing. Miss  Pearce  has  already  pro- 
duced a  considerable  number  of 
short  stories  and  poems,  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The 
Red  Book  and  other  American  peri- 
odicals. I  bespeak  for  her  work  the 
patronage  which  its  merit  really  de- 
serves. "The  Everlasting  Beauty" 
is  her  first  novel ;  but  it  will  not  be 
her  last.  Canada  in  particular,  and 
the  blind  of  America  in  general,  are 
proud  of  Miss  Theodocia  Pearce. 

Coming  down  from  literature  to 
what  might  be  called  text-books,  I 
have  to  note  this  time  the  appear- 
ance from  the  press  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
a  Key  to  Braille  Musical  Notation, 
and  a  Primer  of  Braille  Music,  edited 
by  Mr.  Rodenberg  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  These  little 
works  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
blind  musicians,  and  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few 
sentences  of  explanation  and  de- 
scription :  "There  remain  principally 
two  texts,  one  simple,  the  other 
comprehensive,  namely,  the  Primer 
of  Braille  Music,  and  the  Key  to 
Braille  Musical  Notation.  The  Prim- 
er is  a  good  starter  for  young  and 
old  alike.  It  is  not  intended  for 
use  at  the  piano,  but  merely  teach- 
ers' reading.  There  is  a  small  eight 
page  supplement  to  the  Primer,  a 
Brief  Explanation  of  Bar  Over  Bar, 
which  does  well  to  attend  the  Prim- 
er. In  England  (since  1917)  and  in 
the  United  States  (since  1920)  there 
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is  a  slight  distinction  between  'old' 
and  'new'  methods.  For  a  reader, 
who  professes  to  know  nothing 
about  the  'new,'  no  doubt  the  best 
text  would  be  New  Signs  and  Meth- 
ods— it  is  very  brief.  The  new  key 
is  comprehensive,  is  a  dictionary — 
may  be  used  by  intelligent  begin- 
ners, and  has  a  most  useful  Appen- 
dix, a  table  of  signs,  by  which  an 
advanced  reader  of  any  music,  new 
or  old,  or  foreign,  may  find  prac- 
tically any  sign  he  does  not  know." 
In  the  spring  issue  of  The  Out- 
look I  shall  have  something  to  say 
regarding  works  in  Moon's  type  for 
the  blind.  This  type  has  been  to 
date  wholly  neglected  in  this  col- 
umn, but  very  undeservedly  so. 
Many  important  and  interesting 
works  of  a  very  modern  character 
are  appearing  constantly  in  this 
splendid  type ;  and  since  there  are 
more  than  40,000  volumes  printed 
in  it,  circulated  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  yearly,  it  deserves 
mention.  Moon's  type  is  one  of  the 
best  mediums  possible  for  introduc- 
ing newly  blinded  adults  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  new  world  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 

My  Lady  Lee* 

By  Jessica  Langworthy 

Seldom  is  a  book  published — 
still  less  often,  a  story — which  is 
so  directly  helpful  to  educators 
of  blind  children,  as  the  one  pub- 
lished during  the  current  year — My 
Lady  Lee,  by  Edith  Ballinger  Price. 

Miss  Price  brings  a  personal  inter- 
est and  a  first  hand  knowledge  to  her 


*My    Lady    Lee,     by     Edith     Ballinger     Price. 
Greenberg,    Publisher. 


stories  of  blind  children  and  the  prob- 
lem of  their  training  that  gives  them 
the  sure  touch  of  one  who  knows  her 
task,  and  approaches  it  without 
sentimentality,  but  with  an  under- 
standing of  its  difficulties  which  is 
unique. 

My  Lady  Lee  is  a  charming  book, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  friends  and 
teachers  of  blind  children,  for  it  shows 
the  faults  into  which  the  best  ordered 
schools,  and  the  most  conscientious 
teachers  may  easily  fall.  It  should 
still  more  be  read  by  the  public  out- 
side of  the  schools,  for  the  members 
of  this  public  seldom  give  to  the  per- 
sons without  sight  in  their  midst  any- 
thing better  than  pity  closely  akin  to 
patronage. 

Lee  Kelton,  child  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountain  country,  is  taken  from 
a  blind  babies'  nursery,  by  Miss  Anne 
Ramsay,  Hhom  the  child  quickly  dubs 
"Mamsey."  Anne's  intention  is  to 
bring  the  child  up  as  naturally  as  any 
child  would  be  reared  in  the  loving 
atmosphere  of  a  wise  home,  and  to 
make  of  her  a  "different  sort"  of  blind 
person.  Miss  Burke,  head  of  the 
nursery,  warns  her  of  the  difficulties 
ahead.  "I  have  no  fear  that  you'll 
spoil  her,  but  you'll  have  a  hard  time 
saving  her  from  your  friends."  And 
so  it  proves — for  as  Anne  finds,  the 
public  exhibits  three  wrong  attitudes 
towards  a  blind  child — pity,  wonder, 
and  incredulity,  and  all  three  are 
deadening  to  self-respect,  initiative, 
and  confidence  in  the  blind  person. 
The  public  insists,  as  Anne's  friend, 
Eustis  did,  that  all  blind  men  and 
women  are  musical,  or  that  they 
should  make  brooms  and  mops  in  a 
subsidized  shop.  Why  is  it  necessary, 
Anne  wonders,  to  predetermine  their 
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destiny,  any  more  than  that  of  seeing 
persons?  May  they  not  be  given  a 
chance  to  develop  their  peculiar 
tastes  or  talents  like  other  children? 
So  the  little  girl  lives  a  normal, 
healthy  life,  free  and  unrestrained  by 
routine,  learning  to  "see"  with  her 
imagination,  loving  beauty  and  be- 
lieving in  it,  active,  treated  as  any 
child  would  be,  neither  pitied  nor 
unduly  indulged. 

But  unforeseen  circumstances  force 
Anne  to  place  the  child  for  a  time  in 
an  institution — one  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sort,  where  an  excellent  educa- 
tion in  fundamentals  is  given/  and 
people  mean  to  be  kind,  but  where  the 
life  is  a  steady  grind  of  routine. 
Under  four  and  a  half  years  of  this 
discipline,  Lee's  bright  spirit  fades — 
she  loses  initiative  and  self-confidence, 
becomes  self-conscious,  stiff  in  man- 
ner, and  easily  embarrassed.  A  feel- 
ing of  inferiority,  "physical,  mental, 
social"  oppresses  her.  She  is  shy, 
awkward,  tongue-tied  before  people, 
and  after  a  short  excursion  into  the 
seeing  world,  is  glad  to  take  refuge 
in  school  routine.  "Willburg  plan- 
ned to  turn  out  its  graduates  efficient 
blind  people"  and  in  the  main  did  so, 
but  "were  they  citizens  of  the  sighted 
world?"  All  of  its  teachers  were 
efficient  and  kind,  but  some  of  them 
were  like  Miss  Ferrin,  who  had  the 
understanding  heart,  but  was  caught 
up  like  a  cog  in  the  machinery  of 
the  routine,  and  others  were  like  Miss 
Blum,  who  taught  the  text  book,  not 
the  children.  Also — "It  was  some- 
thing other  than  the  inflexible  insti- 
tution routine  that  lent  to  the  place 
its  curious  air  of  eerie  abnormality. 
This  was  a  blind  world.  Its  seeing 
members   were   a   tiny   minority ;    its 


every  action  was  built  upon  blind- 
ness." 

When  Anne  can  reclaim  her  charge, 
she  finds  that  instead  of  being  the 
normal  human  being  she  had  wished 
her  to  be,  Lee  has  acquired  many  of 
the  "blindisms"  of  her  institution 
world.  Happy  home  life  and  high 
school  among  seeing  girls  brings  Lee 
back  to  normal  attitudes ;  but  now  the 
other  obstacle  crops  up  again.  Her 
girl  friends  are  ready  to  admire  and 
praise  her,  but  not  to  receive  her  into 
full  comradeship  with  them.  She  at- 
tended few  social  affairs,  for  since  the 
boys  seemed  afraid  to  ask  her  to 
dance,  she  was  rather  on  the  fringe 
of  the  fun,  and  the  director  of  the 
school  plays  never  thought  of  offering 
her  a  part,  though  here  she  could  have 
excelled.  The  newspapers  published 
dazzling  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
blind  girl,  which  Anne  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  read  to  her. 

In  New  York,  where  Mamsey  and 
Lee  go  to  the  Association  to  secure 
training  for  the  girl's  beautiful  voice 
she  attracts  the  attention  of  outside 
patronage,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
protect  her  from  Mrs.  P/lympton,  who 
alternately  patronized,  spoiled  and 
neglected  her,  and  from  Madame 
Koshka,  who  exploited  her.  Among 
them  they  nearly  succeed  in  turning 
her  from  a  sane,  straight-thinking 
girl  into  an  artificial  young  miss,  full 
of  bluffs  and  poses,  but  always  hu- 
miliated by  her  blindness  and  beating 
fruitlessly  against  its  handicap. 

Again  Mamsey  rescues  her  child 
after  this  period  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion, and  in  her  loving  sympathy  Lee 
comes  to  understand  what  great 
things  Anne  has  done  for  her  and 
{Continued  on  Page  64) 
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Alcott,  Louisa  May.     Aunt  Jo's  scrap  bag.     47p.     1925.     Full  spelling.     $1.50.    C.P.H. 

Little  men;  life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo's  boys.     4v.     448p.     1925.     $17.95.     C.P.H. 

Cameron,  Margaret.  The  mighty  trifle  and  The  way  to  the  wedding.  1925.  Ameri- 
can Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind.  Free  to  schools  and 
libraries.     A.B.F.R.B. 

Tangles.      1925.     American    Brotherhood    of    Free    Reading   for    the    Blind.     Free 

to  schools  and  libraries.     A.B.F.R.B. 
Chaplin,  Herman  White.     Five  hundred  dollars  and  other  stories.     2v.     253p.     1925. 

$10.12.     A.P.H. 
:i:Fischer,  W.  J.     For  love's  own  sake.     X.F.P.S. 
....Winona.     X.F.P.S. 
Godfrey,  Hollis.     Elementary  chemistry.     6v.     696p.     1925.     $27.84.     Volumes  1  and  2 

have  been  previously  embossed.     A.P.H. 
*Goodier,  Alban  A.    About  the  Bible.     X.F.P.S. 
...The   Pentateuch.     X.F.P.S. 
...Selections  from  the  Pentateuch.     X.F.P.S. 
...The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     X.F.P.S. 
...Selections  from  the  historical  books.     X.F.P.S. 
...The  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     X.F.P.S. 
...Selections  from  the  poetical  books.     X.F.P.S. 
...The  major  prophets.     X.F.P.S. 
...Selections  from  the  major  prophets.     X.F.P.S. 
...The  minor  prophets.     X.F.P.S. 
...Selections  from  the  minor  prophets.     X.F.P.S. 
...The  book  of  the  Maccabees.     X.F.P.S. 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind.     Primer  for  adults.     25p.     1925.     $.50. 

H.C.S. 
Havergal,  Frances  R.     Selections  from   Life   mosaic  and  other  poems.      1925.     $2.50. 

P.P.S. 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  first  baron.     Essay  on  Addison;  edited  and 

annotated  by  Charles  Wallace  French.     2v.     1925.     $7.56.     A.P.H. 
....Essay  on  Milton;   edited  and  annotated  by   Charles  Wallace   French.     2v.      189p. 

1925.    $7.56.    A.P.H. 
Miller,  Russell  King.     Outlines  of  harmony.     68p.     1925.     $2.38.     A.P.H. 
Naylor,   C.  W.     Winning  a  crown.     3v.     1925.     $7.50.     G.T.C. 
Newcomer,   G.   A.     American   literature.     7v.     750p.      1924.     $15.00.      H.C.S. 
*0'Connell,  Raphael.     The  holy  angels.     X.F.P.S. 

Pillsbury,  W.  H.     Essentials  of  psychology.     7v.     730p.     1923.     $14.50.     H.C.S. 
Porter,  Mrs.   Eleanor   (Hodgman).     Just  David.      3v.     379p.     1925.     $13.27.     A.P.H. 
Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary  (Roberts).    The  circular  staircase.     4v.     1925.     (A.L.A.)    A.P.H. 
Rutherford,  Joseph  F.     Comfort  for  the  people.     1925.     $1.00.     W.T.B.T.S. 

A  desirable  government.     1925.     $1.00.     W.T.B.T.S. 

....The  harp  of  God.     5v.     1925.     $9.00.     W.T.B.T.S. 

Shaw,  Edward  R.     Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands.     Introduces  contrac- 
tions gradually.     2v.     $2.35.     N.Y.S.S. 
Tompkins,  Juliet  Wilbor.     A  line  a  day.     2v.     232p.     1925.     $9.30.     C.P.H. 
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Whittier,  John  Greenleaf.     Selections  from  his  poems,  compiled  by  Laura  M.  Sawyer. 

4v.     231p.     1925.     $5.45.     H.M.P. 
Wilson,  Woodrow.    The  President's  war  message  and  I  am  ready,  by  Ambrose  Elwell. 

34p.     $1.25.     U.B.P. 
Wister,  Owen.     The  seven  ages  of  Washington,  a  biography.     2v.     177p.     1925.     $7.08. 

A.P.H. 

BOOKS  IN  BRAILLE,  GRADE  2 

As  the  Grade  2  publications  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  are  not  announced  elsewhere,  they  are  listed  here  as 
being  of  importance  to  American  readers.  The  American  Braille  Press 
announces  that  these  books  are  "given  free  to  libraries  and  institutions 
maintaining  facilities  for  circulation,  or  for  direct  use,  of  reading  matter 
for  the  blind;  subject  to  availability  of  supplies,  and  general  requirements 
governing  distribution." 

Barrett,   Charles   Raymond Short  story  writing.     2v. 

Beebe,    Charles    William Galapagos ;   world's   end.     6v. 

Brown,  Irving Gypsy  fires  in  America.     2v. 

Cather,    Willa My  Antonia.     2v. 

Conrad,  Joseph i  he  Rover.     3v. 

Curwood,    James    Oliver A    gentleman    of    courage.      3v. 

Diver,  K.H.M.M Captain   Desmond,   V.    C.     4v. 

Hamsun,   Knut Growth   of   the   soil.      5 v. 

Hildebrand,  Arthur  Sturges Magellan.     2v. 

Hurley,  Frank Pearls  and  savages;  adventures  in  the  air, 

on   land   and   sea  in   New   Guinea.     2v. 

Kipling,  Rudyard The   brushwood   boy   and  The    Maltese   cat. 

Mason,  A.   E.   W The  four  feathers.     4v. 

Mason,  A.   E.   W The  house  of  the  arrow.     4v. 

Merriman,    Henry    Seton,    pseud Tomaso's   fortune. 

Merriman,    Henry    Seton,    pseud With   edged   tools.     4v. 

O'Brien,  Frederick Mystic  isles  of  the   South  seas.     6v. 

Oppenheim,  Edward  Phillips The  passionate  quest.     4v. 

Ossendowski,    Ferdinand Beasts,  men  and  gods.     3v. 

Otto,  Emil French      conversation-grammar.      (Method 

Gaspey-Otto-Sauer).      6v. 

Rathbone,   Cornelia   Kane Darkened    windows.      3v. 

Reymont,  Wladyslaw   Stanislaw The  peasants:  Part  I.     Autumn.     3v. 

Russell,  John Where  the  pavement  ends.     3v. 

Sabatini,    Rafael The  sea-hawk.     4v. 

Sedgwick,   Anne   Douglas The   little    French   girl.     5v. 

Weyman,    Stanley    John Ovington's  bank.     6v. 

Weyman,    Stanley    John The    traveler   in    the    fur    cloak.      4v. 


(Continued  from  Page  61)  She  it  is  who  gives  the  tale  its  value 

why    she    seems    and    feels    different  and  points  the  .lesson  for  all  who  are 

from     the     other     unseeing     persons  interested  in  the  problem  of  blindness, 

whom  hitherto  she  has  had  a  tendency  She    had   no    wish    to   make   life   too 

to  look  down  upon.    It  is  not  that  she  easy  for  her  ward,  but  without  senti- 

is   different   from  them  but   that   she  mentality    will    spur    her    on    to    her 

has  had  a  different  chance  in  life.  best    endeavors.      Through    her    Lee 

Anne  Ramsay  is  the  greatest  char-  reaches    strong   and   normal   woman- 

acter  in  the  book,  without  whom  the  hood,    and    is    ready    really   to   begin 

structure    of    the    whole    story    falls,  life. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Alabama— F.  H.  Manning 
Arizona — Howard  Griffin 
Arkansas — Lucy  Thornburg 
California — Richard  S.   French 
Colorado — T.  S.  McAloney 
Connecticut — G.  L.  Hicks 
Florida — A.  H.  Walker 
Georgia — G.  F.  Oliphant 
Idaho — Clarence  J.  Settles 
Illinois — R.  W.  Woolston 
Indiana — G.  S.  Wilson 
Iowa — F.  E.  Palmer 
Kansas— ^Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson 
Kentucky — C.  B.  Martin 
Louisiana — A.  J.  Caldwell 
Maryland — John  F.   Bledsoe 
Massachusetts — E.  E.  Allen 
Michigan — C.  E.  Holmes 
Minnesota — Joseph  E.  Vance 
Mississippi — M.  L.  Batson 
Missouri — S.  M.  Green 
Montana — H.  J.  Menzemer 
Nebraska — N.  C.  Abbott 
New  Mexico — R.  R.   Pratt 
New  York — C.  A.  Hamilton 
N.  Y.  City— E.  M.  VanCleve 
No.    Carolina — G.   E.    Lineberry 
No.  Dakota— B.  P.  Chapple 
Nova  Scotia — E.  Chesley  Allen 
Ohio — J.  Frank  Lumb 
Oklahoma — Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart 
Ontario— W.  B.  Race 
Oregon — J.  W.  Howard 
Pa.  East — O.  H.  Burritt 
Pa.  West— B.  S.  Joice 
So.  Carolina — 'N.  F.  Walker 
So.  Dakota — Otis  O.  Rule 
Tennessee — I.   S.  Wampler 
Texas — M.  B.  Brown 
Texas   (Colored) — J.  T.  Martin 
Utah — Frank  M.  Driggs 
Virginia — H.  M.   McManaway 
Virginia    (Colored) — Wm.  C.  Ritter 
Washington — H.  R.   Chapman 
W.  Virginia — Parley  DeBerry 
Wisconsin — J.  T.  Hooper 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Am.    Bible   Society--DR.   Lewis   B.   Chamberlain 
Am.    Braille    Press    for    War    and    Civilian    Blind, 
Inc. — H.    W.    Riecken,    Secretary-General,    New 
York 
Am.   Printing  House— E.   E.   Bramlette 
Congressional     Library — Margaret    McG'uffey 
National     Committee     Prevention     of      Blindness— 

Lewis   H.    Carris 
Protestant    Episcopal     City    Mission- 
Church    Work    Among    the    Blind- 
Uniform    Type   Commission — H.    R.    Latimer 
Xavier   Free   Publication    S'oc.    for    Blind 
California    Industrial    Home — D.    Keith 
Chicago  Lighthouse— Edith   Swift 
Conn.    Bd.    of    Education — Stetson    K.    Ryan 
Conn.    Institute — A.   L.   Curado 
Delaware    Commission 
Detroit  League  of   Handicapped — 

C.   F.    F.   Campbell 
Grand    Rapids    Association    for    the    Blind — 

Roberta  A.   Griffith 
111.    Society    Prevention    of    Blindness — Marion    A. 

Campbell 
Ind.   Bd.    Industrial   Aid— C.    D.    Chadwick 
Iowa   Society — Eva  A.   Whitcombe 
Maine   Institute — W.    E.   Travis 
Md.  Assoc.  Blind  Women — L.  E.  Latimer 
Md.    Assoc.    Workers — Geo.   W.   Conner 
Mass.    Association   for   the   Blind — 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard 
Mass.    Division   of  the  Blind,   Dept.   of   Education — 

Robert   I.    Bramhall 
Mass.   Memorial   Home— Mrs.   E.  H.   Fowler 
Mich.   Assoc.    Workers — H.   J.    Soerheide 
Mich.   Employment  Inst. — Cyril  A.  Turo 
Mo.   Commission — Mrs.   A.   F.   Harris 
Minneapolis  Assoc. — Edith   H.   Marsh 
Minn.   State  Brd.  of  Control,   Dept.  for  the  Blind— 

Maurice    J.    Tynan 
Montreal    Association — Philip    E.    Layton 
Mutual     Aid     Blind     Association,     Inc.,     St.     Paul, 

Minn. — Mrs.    Esther   Frankel 
National   Library — Etta   Josselyn    Giffin 
N.   J.    Commission — Lydia   Y.    Hayes 
N.   Y.   Association — D.   Fiske   Rogers 
N.   Y.    Bible   Society — Dr.    Geo.   Wm.   Carter 
N.    Y.    Brooklyn    Industrial    Home — Eben    P.    Mor- 

ford 
N.  Y.   State  Commission — Grace   S.   Harper 
N.  Y.   City   Public  Library — L.   A.   Goldthwaite 
O.    Education    of    the    Blind    in    Day    Schools,    Cin- 
cinnati—  Estelle    Lawes 
O.    Cincinnati    Workshop — Calvin    S.    Glover 
O.    Cleveland    Society — Eva    B.    Palmer 
O.   Clovernook  &  Library  Society — 

The   Misses  Trader 
O.  Education  of  Blind  in  Day  Schools — Cleveland — 

Helen  J.   Coffin 
O.    County    Pensions — Louis'  Stricker 
O.    State    Commission — Frances    Reed    Lumb 
Oklahoma    Commission — E.    E.    Milam 
Pa.  Association — H.  R.  Latimer 
Pa.   Home  Teaching   Society — Isabel  W.    Kennedy 
Pa.  The  Free  Library  of   Philadelphia,    Department 

for   the   Blind— Mrs.    Liborio    Delfino,    Chief 
Pa.    State  Council   for  the   Blind.    Dept.   of   Welfare, 

Harrisburg — Mary    Dranga    Campbell 
Pa.   Working   Home  for   Men— J.    H.    Meader 
Rhode    Island    Association — 

Pres. :    Mrs.   Rush    Sturgis 
Tenn.   Commission — F.   B.   Morton 
Toledo  Society  for  Blind— Estelle  Parsons 
Ya.   Commission — L.   L.   Watts 
Wis.  Workshop  for  the  Blind— J.  T.   Hooper 
Worcester    Association   for   the    Blind — 
Mrs.    Hovjer   Gage 
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Calvin  Coolidge  Welcomes  Helen  Keller  to  the  White  House 


THE    WH  ITE    HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


December  3,  1924. 


ify  dear  Mr.  Hayes: 


With  the  most  sincere  regret  that  other  demands 
upon  my  time  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  give 
any  very  useful  measure  of  attention  to  its  duties,  I 
am  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  tender  of  the  Honorary 
Presidency  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  notify  you  of  my  acceptance.  In  doing  this,  I 
am  violating  a  general  rule,  for  I  have  felt  that  I 
ought  not  to  accept  such  positions  unless  I  could  give 
a  reasonable  measure  of  personal  attention  to  their 
duties.   However,  my  especial  concern  in  behalf  of 
the  work  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
moves  me  to  wish  for  some  association  with  it. 


Very  truly  yours , 


Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director, 

Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

Hartford  Building,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation- Wide  Service 


Report  Upon  the  Blind 
of  Nebraska 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  blind  in  Lin- 
coln, and  to  report  on  the  status 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  through- 
out Nebraska,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information  last  Decem- 
ber conducted  an  investigation.  With 
a  population  of  approximately  630 
blind,  many  of  whom  are  young, 
Nebraska  possesses  no  organization 
to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind  is  located  in  Nebraska  City. 
It  aims  to  furnish  its  pupils  with 
an  elementary  and  high  school  edu- 
cation. Many  of  its  graduates  are 
prominent  citizens  in  various  sec- 
tions of  Nebraska.  This  school 
functions  under  the  State  Board  of 
Control  and  is  classified  as  one  of 
the  seventeen  State  Institutions  of 
Nebraska. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation 
has  been  to  recommend  a  constructive 
program  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
this  special  group  of  handicapped 
persons. 

Census 

Old    Cases — referred    by    Mr.    Lyle    Harris,    for- 
merly   Field    Secretary,    Nebraska    Commission 

for   the    Blind    542 

New    Cases.    Lincoln    only — Referred    by    Public 

Schools,    Board    of    Education    65 

Referred    by    Community    Chest    3 

Referred    by    Social    Welfare    Society     4 

Referred    by    County    Commissioner 14 

Referred    by    Individual     1 

Referred    by    Reilly     Public     School 1 

Total     630 

In  1917  there  was  passed  a  law 
by  the   General   Court   in   Nebraska 


creating  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  function  under  the  State 
Hoard  of  Control.  It  appointed  a 
Secretary  and  Field  Agent  and  car- 
ried an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for 
the  biennium.  In  1919  the  appro- 
priation was  increased  to  $5,000,  and 
in  1921,  increased  to  $10,000,  but 
later  was  reduced  to  $8,000.  For 
five  years  it  was  active.  There  has 
been  no  appropriation  made  since 
1 921. 

Revival    of    Nebraska    State 
Commission 

Conferences  have  been  held  with 
the  State  Board  of  Control,  and 
with  Mr.  N.  C.  Abbott,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
relative  to  the  revival  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  The 
Board  of  Control  manifested  interest 
and  reported  that  if  the  objects  for 
reestablishing  the  Commission  were 
properly  and  forcefully  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  and  to  the  General  Court, 
during  legislative  session  in  1927, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Legislature  will  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  cover  this  important  cause. 
This  appropriation  should  carry  at 
least  $40,000  for  the  biennium.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  Governor 
appoint  a  personnel  of  five  on  this 
Commission,  making  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  School  a   member. 

Local   Committee 

A  local  committee  was  organ- 
ized in  Lincoln  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  Board  of  Control  to  re- 
vive the  Nebraska  State   Commission 


AMERICAS'   FOUNDATION   FOR    THE   BLIND 


for  the  Blind  ;  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  to  give  moral 
support  to  Mr.  Clifford  Davis,  in- 
dustrial teacher.  Miss  Alice  A. 
Howell  of  the  University  of  Neb- 
raska was  unanimously  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Committee. 
As  a  result  of  a  general  study  of 
this  problem  in  Lincoln,  and 
throughout  the  State,  there  has  been 
found  an  urgent  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  industrial  training. 
After  careful  analysis,  it  is  estimated 
from  the  information  obtained  that 
51%  of  those  who  may  be  classified 
as  blind  are  between  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  and  sixty  years.  The  weaving  of  a 
certain  type  of  rug  offers  a  splendid 
industry.  As  there  were  two  blind  men 
ready  to  begin  training  in  their  homes, 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  teacher  of 
rug  weaving  for  these  men.  This 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Clark  Fulmer,  Director  of 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  his  staff.  The  interest  of 
Mr.  Fulmer  and  Mr.  Jesse  Jewel, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was 
obtained.  Mr.  Clifford  Davis  of  Lin- 
coln began  to  teach  rug  weaving  on 
December  21st  of  last  year.  He  will 
function  under  the  Vocational 
Board,  this  Board  paying  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Davis  and  furnishing  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  training.  The 
Lincoln  Rug  Factory  has  already 
turned  over  to  him  definite  orders 
for  rugs  and  his  trainees  will  re- 
ceive full  compensation.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  teaching,  Mr.  Davis  will 
call  upon  blind  persons  in  Lincoln 
and  encourage  them  to  enlist  in  this 
industrv. 


Scholarships  Offered  for  1926 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  announces  the  offering  of 
four  scholarships,  to  be  awarded  to 
capable  and  worthy  blind  students 
for  the  academic  year  beginning 
September,  1926,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  The  scholarships  shall  be 
known  as  "The  American  Founda- 
tion Scholarships."  Students  who 
benefit  by  them  shall  be  known  as 
"Foundation    Scholars." 

2.  Four  scholarships  of  $250 
each  are  available  for  the  school 
year  beginning  September,  1926, 
and  will  be  awarded  on  or  before 
that  date.  Applications  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  R.  B.  Irwin,  Director  of 
Education,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street, 
Xew  York  City,  and  must  be  on 
file  not  later  than  June    1,   1926. 

3.  Awards  will  be  for  profes- 
sional, vocational,  or  definitely  pre- 
vocational  study  of  any  sort,  at  any 
approved  school,  college  or  univer- 
sity. Scholarships  shall  be  tenable 
for  one  year — revocable  and  renew- 
able for  cause,  at  any  time. 

4.  Scholarships  shall  be  granted 
only  upon  satisfactory  certification 
of  exceptional  merit  covering  char- 
acter, ability,  and  promise.  Award, 
renewal,  and  revocation  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Foundation  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarship  Awards.  The 
decision  of  this  Committee  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  scholarships 
shall  be  final. 

Scholarship  application  blanks 
will  be  supplied  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  upon  re- 
quest. 
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A   Special   Lending   Library   on 
Work  for  the   Blind 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  undertaking  the  collection 
of  a  special  library  of  books  on  work 
for  the  blind.  As  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  duplicate  copies  of 
books  can  be  assembled,  the 
Foundation  plans  to  inaugurate  a 
system  by  which  the  books  may  be 
loaned  to  workers  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
this  library  we  are  accumulating 
such  books  as  devote  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  space  to  work 
for  the  blind  or  blind  people  which 
are  available  not  only  in  English, 
but  in  other  languages.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  the  books  which 
should  go  into  such  a  collection  are 
out  of  print,  and  the  Foundation 
must  depend  upon  second-hand  book 
stores  and  individuals  to  provide  it 
with   material. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  ac- 
cumulate complete  sets  of  annual 
reports  of  institutions  and  agencies 
for  the  blind.  In  many  instances, 
however,  individual  reports  are 
published  from  time  to  time  by 
schools  and  other  organizations 
which  contain  articles  of  much 
more  than  local  and  temporary  in- 
terest. The  Librarian  will  greatly 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  friends 
of  such  a  library  who  will  send  in 
two  or  more  copies  of  such  reports. 

It  is  believed  that  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Outlook  have  copies 
of  books  which  should  be  included  in 
this  library  but  which  are  now 
packed  away  on  top  shelves,  or  in 
boxes  in  attics,  serving  no  useful 
purpose.  Will  you  not  search  out 
these  books  and  present  them  to 
the  Foundation  where  they  will  be 


made  available  to  interested  readers 
throughout  the  English  speaking 
portion  of  America?  Do  you  not 
have  copies  of  early  issues  of  the 
Outlook,  say  prior  to  1915?  Many 
of  these  numbers  are  getting  quite 
rare,  and  the  Foundation  does  not 
possess  a  sufficient  supply  of  early 
numbers  to  adequately  equip  the 
special  library.  The  Librarian  would 
also  welcome  all  books  written  by 
blind  authors,  whether  they  have 
any  direct  bearing  upon  work  for  the 
blind  or  not. 

Miss  Maxfield  Visits  Schools 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Research 
Psychologist  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  September  spent 
some  time  at  both  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  and  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind  at  Hartford, 
giving  tests  on  the  relative  efficiency 
of  different  heights  of  dots,  and  dif- 
ferent line  spacings.  At  Perkins  she 
started  an  experiment  with  the  first 
grade  boys  on  the  teaching  of  begin- 
ning reading,  and  also  inaugurated 
the  giving  of  standardized  tests.  At 
Hartford,  an  arrangement  was  made 
to  carry  on  experimental  work  at 
some  later  date. 

During  November  and  December 
Miss  Maxfield  made  a  study  of  the 
methods  of  reading  used  in  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  school,  the 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools,  and  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba- 
tavia.  At  Rochester  she  made  a  brief 
study  of  methods  of  teaching  in  spe- 
cial classes,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
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suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best  way 
to  work  with  backward  children  in 
classes  for  the  blind. 

In  January,  jMiss  Maxfield  went 
again  to  the  Perkins  Institution  to 
conclude  the  experiment,  which  has 
been  conducted  for  the  sake  of  finding- 
out  whether  or  not  reading'  ahead  on 
the  next  line  with  the  left  hand  has 
any  influence  on  speed  of  reading". 
She  also  checked  up  the  experiment 
on  teaching  beginning  reading.  At 
the  Connecticut,  school,  possible  ex- 
periments were  discussed  with  the 
first  grade  teacher,  and  preliminary 
steps  taken  toward  starting  experi- 
mental  work  in  reading. 

Lotta  S.  Rand 

Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  whom  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  appointed 
an  assistant  to  the  directors  of  Re- 
search and  Information,  December 
3rd,  1924,  is  compiling  the  Directory 
of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  She  has 
had  an  extended  experience  with 
the  problems   of  blindness. 

Miss  Rand  was  first  associated 
with  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  as  one  of  its  superin- 
tendents, engaging  in  industrial,  so- 
cial and  recreational  work  as  well 
as  executive  duties.  She  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Confer- 
ence for  the  Blind  in  London  in 
1914,  following  the  explosion  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  In  January, 
iqi8,  she  was  loaned  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  There  she  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  special  eye  clinic  and  of  the 
nurses  carrying  on  sight  saving 
work    for   the    relief   of   the   victims 


of  the  explosion.  In  Halifax  Miss 
Rand  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  needs  of  blind  and  the  partially 
blind  for  the  Red  Cross  in  order 
that  an  intelligent  plan  might  be 
made   for   their   future   aid. 

Miss  Rand  was  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  first  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Har- 
vard University,  organizing  and 
directing  the  department.  She  also 
served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, similar  to  the  course  at  Har- 
vard. In  1923  Miss  Rand  assisted 
in  compiling  the  annual  school  re- 
ports for  two  years  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  and  served  for  a  year 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  Conditions  Re- 
lating to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— a  temporary  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Pinchot  to 
make  a  report  and  recommendation 
to  the  legislature  which  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil  for  the   Blind. 

Besides  her  specialization  in  the 
field  of  blindness,  Miss  Rand's  ex- 
perience has  been  rounded  out  by 
her  wide  contacts  in  the  general 
field  of  social  service  which  includes 
work  for  the  Red  Cross  in  emer- 
gency, disaster,  overseas  war  work 
and  a  special  survey  for  a  peace  pro- 
gram. As  secretary  of  the  Special 
Commission  to  study  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1922, 
Miss  Rand  carried  on  an  important 
investigation  on  which  the  Com- 
mission based  its  report  to  the 
Legislature. 


■ 


George  F.  Meyer 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  comes  from  the  State  of 
Washington  where  he  was  born  in 
1894.  An  illness  destroyed  his 
sight  in  early  childhood  and  he  was 
only  seven  when  he  entered  the 
State  School  for  Defective  Youth  in 
Vancouver,  spending  his  vacations 
on  a  western  wheat  ranch.  Two  at- 
tacks of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in 
boyhood  materially  interrupted  his 
school  work.  Following  the  death 
of  his  father  when  he  was  thirteen, 
the  family  moved  to  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, to  give  the  older  children 
an  opportunity  to  attend  the  state 
college  there.  Here  he  absorbed 
so  much  college  spirit  that  he  be- 
came discontented  with  the  progress 
he  was  making  in  his  own  school 
work.  Frequent  changes  in  teach- 
ers, the  lack  of  a  real  course  of  study 
and  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  his  high  school  work 
at  the  state  schools  as  compared 
with  that  of  which  he  heard  from 
his  brothers  made  him  long  to  at- 
tend public  high  school.  The  permis- 
sion was  finally  granted  and  he  began 
work  in  the  Vancouver  High  School 
in  191 1,  going  more  than  two  miles 
to  school  each  day. 

Mr.  Meyer  served  as  class  edi- 
tor and  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  High  School  annual.  He  grad- 
uated in  1914  as  valedictorian  of  a 
class  of  forty.  It  was  in  his  high 
school  days,  Mr.  Meyer  says,  that 
his  conception  of  the  possibilities 
of  day  school  classes  for  blind  stu- 
dents developed. 


Upon  his  graduation  from  high 
school  he  entered  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  graduated  four  years 
later  with  a  B.A.  degree.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
fraternity,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  hon- 
orary scholastic  fraternity  and  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  honorary  educa- 
tional fraternity. 

The  year  he  left  college,  Mr. 
Meyer  accepted  a  position  with  the. 
Department  of  the  Blind  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin. 
This  association  and  training  with 
Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  Meyer  declares  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  inspiration. 
After  twelve  months  in  Cleveland, 
lie  was  engaged  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Minneapolis  to  or- 
ganize its  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind  and  semi-sighted.  The  fol- 
lowing years  he  organized  similar, 
classes  in  Seattle  at  the  same  time 
being  retained  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity by  the  Minneapolis  State 
Hoard.  In  192 1  he  returned  to 
Minneapolis  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained as  Supervisor  of  Classes  for 
the  Blind  and  Semi-sighted  in  the. 
public  schools. 

In  April,  1922,  Mr.  Meyer  was: 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the'  Blind  to  study 
conditions  of  the  sightless  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  served, 
as  chairman  of  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  Commission.  Locally- 
he  serves  as  president  of  the  State 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of. 
Directors  of  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the   Blind. 


Executive  Director  of  a  Newly  Created  Council 
for  the  Blind  in  Pennsylvania 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 

Executive    Secretary,    Pennsylvania   Association    for   the  Blind 


PENNSYLVANIA  took  a  stride 
forward  in  work  for  the  blind, 
when,  on  January  4,  1926,  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  assumed  office  in 
Harrisburg  as  the  first  Executive 
Director  of  the  newly  created  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  under  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare. 

This  Council  is  empowered  to 
supervise,  co-ordinate,  and  supple- 
ment work  for  the  blind  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, availing  itself,  in  so  doing,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  experience 
and  service  of  the  organizations  for 
the  blind  already  in  existence.  The 
purposes  and  reasons  lying  back  of 
the  creation  of  the  Council  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Conditions  Re- 
lating to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, copy  of  which  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  Mrs.  Campbell. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  espe- 
cially to  workers  for  the  blind,  that 
the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  creating  this 
Council  is  none  other  than  the 
Honorable  Henry  E.  Lanius,  Sena- 
tor from  York  County,  himself  blind 
and  the  sponsor  of  no  little  previous 
legislation  of  moment  to  the  blind 
of  his  State. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mary 
Dranga,  wTas  born  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, receiving  her  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  San  Diego. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  removed 
to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where 
she   pursued   a   four   years   classical 


course  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School  of 
that  city.  She  continued  her 
classical  studies  at  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  from  1900  to  1903, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  library 
training.  During  this  time,  she  re- 
ceived a  certificate  for  library  work 
from  the  University  of  California 
and  found  time  to  organize  the  Pub- 
lic library  at  Healdsburg,  Califor- 
nia. She  continued  her  library  work 
from  1903  to  1909  as  Head  Cataloger 
in  the  Indiana  State  University. 

In  1909  and  1910,  she  did  social 
work  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago, 
taking  her  diploma  in  1909  from  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.  The  same  summer, 
Miss  Dranga  received  a  Fellowship 
which  enabled  her  to  take  a  special 
course  offered  by  the  Eugenics 
Record  Office  and  given  at  the  Car- 
negie Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
Long  Island.  She  served  as  the 
first  field  agent  of  the  former  or- 
ganization and,  as  such,  was  asso- 
ciated at  the  Chicago  Court  Build- 
ing with  Dr.  William  Healy,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  In- 
stitute. She  was  next  instrumental 
in  re-opening  the  investigation,  in 
Indianapolis  and  vicinity,  of  the 
Tribe  of  Ishmael,  a  pauper  group 
not  unlike  that  of  the  famous  Jukes 
Family. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Wilhelmjina  Dranga  Campbell,  in 
191 1,  Miss  Dranga  gave  up  her  posL 
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Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


tion  to  take  charge  of  the  children ; 
and,  in  1912,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  son  of  the 
well  known  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
who  founded  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood, London,  England.  Thus,  by 
her  marriage,  she  was  brought  into 
close  contact  with  work  for  the 
blind,  which  contact  she  has  main- 
tained almost  constantly,  until  this 
time.  From  1912  till  1916,  she  was 
in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Campbell's 
work  as  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
Assistant  Superintendent,  under 
him,  from  1916  till  1918,  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Act- 


ing Superintendent  the  following 
year.  From  1912  to  1919,  she  was 
Co-Editor  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
Business  Manager,  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind ;  and  was  Co-Editor 
and  Compiler,  in  1916,  of  the 
Directory  of  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  She  also  assisted  Mr. 
Campbell  in  his  work  as  Secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  attending 
many  conventions  of  this  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  of  its  sister  body, 
the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind.  Thus,  she 
has  visited  the  majority  of  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in   America  and 
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man}'  abroad,  including  the  tnterna- 
tional  Conference  for  the  Blind,  held 
in  London  in  1 9 1 4 .  So  keen  has  been 
her  interest  in  the  work  and  so  in- 
telligent her  grasp  of  all  questions 
connected  with  it,  that  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  workers  for  the  blind 
of  America. 

Lured  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  post  war  over-seas  service,  Mrs. 
Campbell  went  abroad,  in  1919,  as 
a  member  of  the  Serbian  Child  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  and 
later  became  Director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Department  of  that  Or- 
ganization in  Serbia,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Belgrade.  As  such,  she  had 
charge  of  the  financial  assistance 
given  monthly  to  five  thousand  Ser- 
bian Orphans  in  family  homes,  and 
of  the  aid  the  Americans  gave  in  re- 
building the  elementary  schools  of 
Serbia,  in  recognition  of  which  she 
was  twice  decorated  by  the  Jugo- 
slav Government.  This  work  car- 
ried her,  in  1920  and  T921  to  Geneva 
to  International  Conferences  on 
Child  Welfare,  where  she  also,  un- 
officially, represented  the  Jugoslav 
Government  Child  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. In  1921  and  1922,  she  made 
investigations  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary for  the  National  Information 
Bureau  of  New  York.  Continuing 
her  study  of  institutions  for  the 
blind,  begun  during  her  visit  to 
England  in  1914.  she  spent  the  year 
1922  in  travel  and  study  and  visited 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
Balkans,  Austria,  France,  Norway 
and  England.  Since  her  return  to 
America  in  November,  1922,  she  ha* 


spent  much  of  her  time  lecturing  on 
Jugoslavia. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  home  is  in  Pitts- 
burgh with  her  sister,  Dr.  Amelia 
A.  Dranga  ;  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  a  member 
of  Delta  Zeta  Fraternity,  and  is  ac- 
tively identified  with  many  local 
and  national  philanthropic  and 
quasi-philanthropic  organizations. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Airs.  Campbell  will  have  op- 
portunity to  exercise,  to  the  full,  the 
native  intelligence,  exceptional  edu- 
cation, and  unusual  executive  abil- 
ity, which  have  characterized  her 
every  activity ;  and  it  is  with  hope 
and  confidence  that  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania's 
blind,  look  forward  to  the  work  of 
the  Council  for  the  Blind  under  her 
management. 

Prize  Winner  of  Braille 
Reading  Contest 

Miss  Mary  Berns  of  Cohoes,  New 
York,  is  the  winner  of  the  1925  prize 
offered  to  the  blind  of  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  Catholic 
Daughters   of  America   in   Albany. 

This  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
was  given  for  the  best  answer  to  a 
question  on  Braille  reading  matter. 
In  1926  there  will  be  another  con- 
test, but  with  two  prizes — one  for 
fifteen  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of 
ten  dollars. 

Miss  Berns  lost  her  sight  after 
she  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Through 
the  visits  of  a  home  teacher,  she 
learned  to  read  Revised  Braille  and 
Xew  York   Point. 


A  New  Association  of  Executives 


By  Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Secretary,    Board    of    Education,    Department   of    Blind,   Connecticut 


HEADS  of  state  commissions 
and  associations  doing  state- 
wide work  for  the  blind,  and 
their  assistants,  assembled  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  De- 
cember 29  and  30,  for  the  first  meet- 
ing- of  national  scope  which  this 
group  has  ever  held.  Nineteen 
delegates  were  present,  represent- 
ing New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams of  regret  and  well  wishes 
were  received  from  sixteen  workers 
representing  thirteen  other  states. 
As  a  result  of  the  gathering,  there 
was  formed  The  Association  of 
Executives  of  State  Associations  and 
Commissions  for  the  Blind.  The 
charter  members  were :  Robert  I. 
Bramhall,  Massachusetts ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  New 
York;  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  New 
Jersey;  H.  R.  Latimer,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb, 
Ohio;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut  ; 
Henry  J.  VanVliet,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and   L.   L.    Watts,   Virginia. 

This  meeting  was  called  by  the 
steering  committee,  of  which  Miss 
Hayes  was  chairman,  which  was 
appointed  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  last 
June,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  to  arrange  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executives.  The  com- 
mittee sent  invitations  to  the  execu- 
tive or  presiding  officer  of  every 
Commission   and   statewide  associa- 


tion which  was  found  on  the  mail- 
ing list  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  the  dele- 
gates were  comfortably  and  gener- 
ously entertained  at  the  fine  new 
plant  of  this  school. 

The  conference  consisted  of  an 
organization  session,  six  round  table 
discussions  and  an  evening  meeting 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Perhaps 
the  reader  can  picture  this  interested 
group,  not  too  large  to  preclude  the 
intimacy  which  comes  from  touch- 
ing elbows  around  a  long  library 
table,  discussing  such  questions  as 
"A  statewide,  city  or  county  survey 
and  how  to  go  about  it,"  ''How  to 
render  an  accounting  of  what  an 
executive  has  been  doing,"  "Rec- 
ords, case  and  financial,"  "The  pur- 
chasing of  raw  materials  for  home 
industries,"  "The  disposal  of  the 
products  of  home  industries,"  and 
"Relief  disbursements  to  the  blind." 
Comjmittees  were  appointed  to  study 
phases  of  the  work  as  follows  :  Uni- 
form classification  of  statistics — 
Miss  Hayes,  Mr.  Bramhall,  Mr. 
Ryan;  directive  buying — Mrs. 
Lumb,  Mr.  Bramhall,  Mr.  Latimer; 
relief  disbursements — Mr.  VanVliet, 
Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  Ryan ;  statis- 
tical forms — Miss  Hayes,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Latimer. 

Mr.  Bramhall  submitted  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  by-laws  which  were 
adopted  with  minor  changes.  They 
provided  for  an  organization  whose 
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purposes  arc  :  a.  to  cooperate  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
similar  organizations  in  all  move- 
ments to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind  and  to  prevent  blindness; 
I),  to  promote  standardization  of 
methods ;  c.  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  experiences  through  con- 
ferences or  otherwise  :  d.  to  promote 
greater  cooperation  among  approved 
organizations  for  the  blind;  e.  to 
promote  the  collection  of  data  on 
employment  and  the  prevention  < 
blindness.  They  called  for  three 
officers  who  should  constitute  the 
executive  committee  and  who  should 
be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  bi-ennial 
meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
stipulated  that  the  membership 
should  consist  of  the  active  execu- 
tive heads  of  state  commissions  for 
the  blind  and  of  associations  doing- 
state  wide  work  who  were  approved 
by  the  executive  committee. 

The  officers  who  were  elected 
following  the  adoption  of  the  by- 
laws were:  President,  Miss  Hayes, 
New  Jersey;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Bramhall,  Massachusetts ;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr.  Ryan,  Connecti- 
cut. 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements  to  have 
the  evening  session,  December  29, 
an  open  meeting  when  several  suc- 
cessful blind  persons  should  speak, 
but  instead  it  was  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  na- 
tion-wide cooperation  in  an  exhibit 
of  work  for  the  blind  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Sesqui-centeunial,  June  to 
December,    1926.     A   committee,   of 


which  Mi-.  Latimer  Was  chairman, 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
American   Foundation  for  the  Blind 

to  report  regarding  the  project  to 
the  meeting,  laid  the  matter  before 
the      delegates.  The      discussion 

brought  out  the  feeling  that  such  an 
exhibit  should  be  given  and,  while 
it  was  explained  that  from  $8,000  to 
$20,000  might  be  required  to  finance 
the  project,  representatives  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia,  Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise  and  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  aid  in  their  states  in  rais- 
ing money  to  finance  it  if  it  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  Robert  B. 
Irwrin  was  accordingly  asked  to  ap- 
point a  committee  for  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
to  report  its  findings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  a  meeting  of  workers  for 
the  blind  of  the  countrv. 


New  Home  Teacher  in 
Connecticut 

Miss  Hilda  Weber,  a  graduate  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  Social  and  Health 
Work  has  been  appointed  as  a  home 
teacher  in  Connecticut  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lovejoy,  who  has  re- 
signed. Miss  Weber  will  make  her 
headquarters  in  Norwich  and  will 
work  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  an  ef- 
fort to  be  of  service  to  blind  people 
in  that  district  or  those  whose  sight 
is   seriously   impaired. 


Henry  Stainsby — The  Meaning  of  a  Great  Life 


By    Ben    Purse 


IT  is  with  profound  sorrow  and 
regret  that  Ave  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Stains- 
by, late  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
England.  For  upwards  of  forty- 
five  years  Mr.  Stainsby  worked 
strenuously  on  behalf  of  sightless 
people  in  every  sphere  of  activity 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  de- 
riving advantages  for  those  whom 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  serve.  Always 
an  active  man  of  a  genial  disposi- 
tion, he  was  affectionately  regarded 
by  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
him  ;  and  his  sudden  death,  on  De- 
cember 22nd  of  last  year  was  a 
shock,  not  only  to  his  family  and 
colleagues,  but  to  all  workers  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
world. 

During  the  past  forty-five  years 
there  has  been  no  movement  of  any 
significance,  having  for  its  object 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind,  with  which  the  name 
of  Henry  Stainsby  was  not  actively 
associated,  and  he  leaves  a  vacant 
place  in  such  associations  that  will 
be  difficult  to  fill.  As  a  British 
contemporary  observes :  "All  his 
best  efforts  had  been  employed  in 
thinking  out  new  schemes  for  the 
training,  recreation,  and  general 
well-being  of  the  sightless,  and  his 
name  will  be  long  treasured  in 
their   hearts." 

Mr.  Stainsby's  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  commenced  in  t88o,  when 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assist- 
ant masters  at  the  General  Institu- 
tion   for    the    Blind,     Birmingham, 


now  the  Royal  Birmingham  Insti- 
tution. He  took  a  leading  part  in 
equipping  this  Institution,  in  order 
that  it  might  fulfill  the  requirements 
demanded  when  the  Education 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act  became  compul- 
sory in  1893.  He  supervised  the 
structural  alterations,  and  superin- 
tended plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
gymnasium  and  other  developments 
which  made  this  Institution  one  of 
the  most  important  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Britain.  Subsequently,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  an  important  branch  of  kinder- 
garten work  for  blind  children.  The 
Birmingham  organization  was  the 
first  effort  of  its  kind  in  Britain, 
and  is  a  monument  of  efficiency  in 
the  primary  education  of  blind 
children. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Stainsby's 
life  is  expressed  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Dean  Church.  "For 
what  we  see  in  that  life  is  not  only 
a  purpose  and  a  work  passing  man's 
understanding ;  but  that  purpose 
followed  and  that  work  done  in  a 
way  which  man  can  understand.  It 
is  a  life  governed  by  its  end  and 
purpose,  in  which  shows  or  illu- 
sions have  no  place ;  founded  on  un- 
shrinking, unexaggerated  truth, 
facing  everything  as  it  is  without 
disguise  or  mistake  ;  and  further,  a 
life  in  which  its  purpose  is  followed 
with  absolute  indifference  to  what- 
ever sacrifice  it  may  cost." 

Mr.  Stainsby's  first  appointment 
was  made  in  the  year  1880,  and  by 
T883  he  had  become  Secretary  and 
Superintendent   of   the    Birmingham 
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Institution.  Jn  1909,  he  resigned 
to  serve  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, (now  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind).  On  his  retirement 
from  the  Birmingham  Institution 
the  sum  of  £250  was  subscribed  by 
the  Committee,  the  Honorary  Offi- 
cers, the  StafT  and  friends  of  the 
Institution,  to  inaugurate  a  fund 
known  as  the  Henry  Stainsby  Pen- 
sion Fund  for  the  Blind.  In  the  in- 
tervening period  this  fund  has 
grown  considerably,  and  many  nec- 
essitous blind  persons  in  Birming- 
ham derive  assistance  from  this 
foundation. 

When  he  became  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  Mr.  Stainsby  was 
not  a  stranger  to  the  Institution. 
He  was  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Council,  Chairman  of  its  Technical 
and  Book  and  New  Rules  Com- 
mittees, formed  to  revise  the  three 
grades  of  English  Braille.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  is  associated 
with  the  National  Institute  during 
the  late  Secretary-General's  tenure 
of  office.  When  Mr.  Stainsby  joined 
the  National  Institute  it  was  com- 
paratively a  small  organization. 
The  annual  report  of  this  Institute 
for  1924-25  discloses  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Stainsby  was  associated  with 
movements  designed  to  secure 
changes  in  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  blind.  The  kindliness  of  his 
disposition  often  tended  to  tone 
down  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
which  frequently  arose  in  the  years 
when  we  were  struggling  in  Britain 


to     impress     upon     the     State     the 

necessity  of  making  special  legis- 
lative provision  on  behalf  of  sightless 
people. 

Mr.  Stainsby  acted  as  Secretary  at 
the  Birmingham  conference,  1894, 
and  at  the  International  conference 
London,  191 4.  His  wide  experience 
and  general  knowledge  made  him  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  govern- 
ing body  of  every  institution  with 
which  he  was  associated,  and  we 
think  few  men  were  identified  with 
a  larger  number  of  institutions,  so- 
cieties and  agencies  for  the  blind, 
than  was  Mr.  Stainsby.  For  ex- 
ample, he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution,  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
the  British  Braille  Committee,  the 
National  Committee  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,  the  Com- 
mittee for  drafting  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  technical  education  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,  Metropolitan 
LTnion  of  Institutions,  Societies  and 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  the  New- 
castle Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
Sunderland  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  a  Trustee,  member 
of  the  Committee,  Honorary  Regis- 
trar, Fellow,  and  one  of  the  first 
examiners  of  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  plans  directed  towards 
the  improvement  and  invention  of 
all  special  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  and  was  concerned  with 
the  formulation  of  a  Braille  system 
of  shorthand,  a  shorthand  machine, 
a  Braille  typewriter,  improved  and 
simplified  methods  of  producing 
maps  and  diagrams  for  the  blind, 
and   a   needle   for   sewing  with   coir 
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yarn.  Improvements  were  effected 
by  Mr.  Stainsby  in  manipulating  the 
mat  looms,  and  the  development 
of  the  mat-making-  industry  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Stainsby  was 
connected  with  Mr.  Albert  Siddall, 
in  popularizing  boot-making  and 
boot-repairing  as  occupations  for 
blind  men.  A  contemporary  says: 
"It  was  ever  Mr.  Stainsby's  pleas- 
ure and  delight  to  be  able  in  a  prac- 
tical way  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  blind.  From  his  principal  in- 
ventions, the  Stainsby-Wayne  Braille 
writer  and  the  shorthand  machine,  he 
never  derived  the  slightest  pecuniary 
advantage,  though  he  might  easily 
have  done  so  had  monetary  gain 
been  solely  the  purpose  of  his 
great  life."  It  is  due  to  such  ac- 
tivities that  so  many  sightless  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  clerical  work 
in    Great    Britain. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  British  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  lias  been  the  production 
of  embossed  literature.  Before  the 
use  of  electricity  had  become  gen- 
eral, the  methods  of  printing 
Braille  were  of  necessity  slow  and 
cumbersome.  The  sheets  of  paper 
were  dampened,  printed  on  ordinary 
envelope  cutting  presses,  and  were 
then  dried  in  trays  which  revolved 
in  a  long  cylinder  heated  by  steam. 

Mr.  Stainsby  soon  discarded  this 
method,  and  introduced  quick-run- 
ning embossing  presses,  electrically 
driven  and  heated,  and  working 
fifteen  times  more  quickly  than  the 
old  machines.  The  result  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
Braille  literature.  ^7heres.s  in  the 
earlv  davs  of  the  Institute  only  on.1 


magazine  was  produced,  it  is  today 
responsible  for  a  veritable  shoal  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  books,  etc.. 
and  we  think  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  the  quality  of  the  work  performed 
is  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Stainsby  the  production  of  litera- 
ture in  Moon  type  has  been  de- 
veloped. At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Stainsby  was  greatly  interested 
in  discussing  the  installation  of  a 
machine  for  bending  the  sheets  in 
order  to  obviate  crushing  the  char- 
acters, which  was  unavoidable  un- 
der the  older  system.  This  machine 
is  now  being  made,  and  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Stainsby  took  a  practical  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  music  for  the 
blind,  and  tried  to  perfect  the  sys- 
tem of  Braille  Music  Notation.  He 
stimulated  the  publication  in  1922 
of  "The  Key  to  Revised  Braille  Mu- 
sic Notation, "  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject  of  which  a  letterpress 
edition  appeared  in   1925. 

He  was  interested  in  the  publica- 
tion of  representative  works  by  liv- 
ing blind  musicians,  known  as  "The 
National  Institute  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  British  Blind  Composers." 
Tt  was  characteristic  that  although 
he  was  not  musical,  he  followed  each 
detail  of  the  Music  Department's  ac- 
tivities with   interest. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize 
the  important  part  that  wireless 
communication  was  to  play  in  the 
lives  of  the  sightless.  He  in  every 
way  encouraged  the  development 
of  the  profession  of  massage  for  the 
blind. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive    Committee     of     the     National 
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Institution  for  Massage  by  the 
Blind.  In  [919  he  joined  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Association  of  Certificated 
Blind  Masseurs,  a  professional 
body  registered  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  qualified  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses.  He  was 
closely  identified  with  all  improve- 
ments in   their  training. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that 
telephony  constitutes  a  calling  for 
blind  persons,  and  so  far  back  as 
1894  Mr.  Stainsby  instituted  special 
facilities  for  affording  training  at 
the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham.  He  also  equipped  a 
typewriting  depot  which  afforded 
employment   for  blind   persons. 

He  helped  to  organize  the  three 
Sunshine  Homes  for  British  sight- 
less children.  Other  developments 
have  been  the  establishment  of  four 
homes  and  a  hostel  for  the  adult 
blind,  and  the  Chorley  Wood  Col- 
lege for  Girls  with  Little  or  No 
Sight.  In  all  these  undertakings  he 
displayed  the  deepest  interest. 

In  connection  with  the  Blind  Per- 
sons' Act,  1920,  the  British  Board 
of  Health  has  been  concerned  in 
providing  auxiliary  means  for  the 
employment  of  sightless  people 
who  are  unable  to  enter  industrial 
workshops.  Home        Workers 

Schemes  have  been  established 
throughout  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  scheme  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  one  of  the  special  inter- 
ests to  which  Mr.  Stainsby  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  practical  ex- 
perience.     The    results    are    gratify- 


ing, and  consequently  a  larger  num- 
ber of  blind  people  are  earning 
wages. 

Xor  must  his  work  for  the  men 
who  were  blinded  in  the  Great  War 
be  forgotten.  It  was  Mr.  Stainsby 
who  suggested  that  the  Institute 
should  undertake  the  care  of  the 
war  blinded,  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  opening  of  St.  Dunstans 
first  home  in  Bayswater,  London. 
His  advice  as  to  the  methods  of 
educating  and  training  blinded  sol- 
diers was  invaluable  to  the  founder 
of  St.  Dunstans,  and  he  served  on 
that  Committee  for  years.  The  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  never  omitted 
to  make  grateful  recognition  of  such 
service  whenever  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  Looking 
back  on  the  work  of  the  Institute 
which  has  acquired  a  position  of 
world-wide  significance,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dissociate  Mr.  Stainsby's 
name  with  a  single  branch  of  its  ac- 
tivities. Many  of  these  are  the  out- 
come of  his  own  initiative.  He  was 
quick  to  seize  on  new  ideas  for  de- 
veloping the  capacities  of  the  blind. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches. He  gave  of  his  very  best 
in  real  service,  and  expected  the 
same  zeal  to  be  displayed  by  the 
able  band  of  colleagues  with  whom 
he  was  so  long  associated.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  neither 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
nor  any  other  kindred  organization 
can  replace  him.  His  experience 
was  vast,  his  knowledge  unique,  and 
his  capacity  for  the  performance  of 
real  service  no  one  will  question. 
He  was  a  plain  man  in  many  ways, 
but  his  services  are  imperishable. 


Getting  Into  Print 


Stories  of  Blind  Writers  Who  Have  Won  Out  in  One 
of  the  Most  Difficult  Professions 


Charles  Magee  Adams  of  Mil- 
ford,  Ohio,  already  known  to 
readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  contributor  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  and  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  knows  exactly  what  it 
means  to  write  for  publication. 
In  the  article  which  follows,  he 
speaks  with  authority  upon  the 
subject  of  what  newspaper  and 
magazine  writing  offer  and  re- 
quire as  professions  for  the 
blind. 


Problems  and  Perspiration 

By  Charles  Magee  Adams 


TO  the  blind  and  workers  for  the 
blind,  the  only  real  "news"  in 
the  story  of  a  blind  man's  suc- 
ceeding in  a  given  profession,  is  how 
he  solved  the  peculiar  problems  pre- 
cipitated by  blindness.  This  makes 
it  impossible,  of  course,  to  follow  the 
track  worn  smooth  by  success  articles, 
and  describe  the  part  played  by  such 
things  as  personal  aptitude,  training, 
zeal,  and  industry.  This  is  consider- 
ably easier.  But  it  is  obvious  that, 
essential  as  they  are,  these  require- 
ments must  be  met  by  all — blind  and 
seeing   alike;    while    the    blind    must, 


in  addition,  find  a  solution  for  certain 
problems  growing  out  of  their  con- 
dition, before  they  can  attain  success. 

These  problems  for  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  writing-  professions — 
as  for  practically  all  professions,  and 
occupations  as  well — are  mechanical 
in  character:  getting  about,  and  pro- 
viding a  practicable  substitute  for 
seeing,   and   visual    reading. 

Wlhile  I  was  still  receiving  train- 
ing at  the  Ohio  .  :State  University 
school  of  journalism,  (I  lost  my  sight 
at  the  age  of  II,  as  the  result  of  a 
{Continued  on  page  24) 


The  inspirational  writing  of  Helen  Keller  is  known  around  the  world. 
She  has  written  five  books— "Out  of  the  Dark,"  "Optimism,"  "The 
Song  of  the  Stone  Wall,"  "The  World  I  Live  In,"  and  "The  Story  of 

My  Life." 


The    Author   of    Twenty-eight    Books 

By   Reinette   Lovewell 


NINA  RHOAiDES  has  been 
blind  since  babyhood — but  for 
years  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
hard  of  Boston  have  listed  net- 
works among  their  publications. 
Her  name  is  on  the  back  of  twenty- 
eight  books  for  girls,  best  known  as 
the  Brick  House  Books.  Three  have 
been  translated  into  German ;  a 
number  have  been  brailled. 

In  her  New  York  apartment  a 
few  days  ago,  Miss  Rhoades  talked 
of  her  writing  experiences. 

"I  get  many  letters  and  even 
manuscripts  from  blind  people  who 
say  they  'want  to  take  up  writing'," 
she  said.  "I  have  to  tell  them  that 
physical  handicaps  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  writing.  You 
don't  write  because  you  are  blind, 
or  crippled,  or  deaf — you  write  be- 
cause you  are  a  writer — because  it 
is  in  you.  I  began  to  write  when 
I  was  nine  years  old — little  stories, 
worthless  except  for  the  start  they 
gave  me.  When  I  was  a  little  older 
I  yearned  to  write  novels  and  I 
produced  some  awful  trash.  But  I 
wrote,  and  wrote  and  wrote — be- 
cause it  afforded  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure. The  road  to  real  authorship 
was  long  and  hard.  My  first  book 
was  not  published  until  I  was 
thirty-five  years  old.  And  when  I 
began  to  publish  I  had  to  learn  how 
to  stand  criticism.  I  remember 
when  a  book  of  mine  about  a  blind 
girl  called  'Silver  Linings'  was 
brought  out  a  reviewer  wrote  of  it 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  such 
a  title  for  the  book  was  enough  to 


produce  deep  melancholia  or  suicidal 
mania.  That  criticism  did  a  lot  for 
me ;  it  taught  me  something  about 
my  readers  I  had  not  compre- 
hended." 

Getting  acquainted  with  the  pub- 
lishers and  their  clientele  also 
proved  illuminating.  One  of  Miss 
Rhoades'  manuscripts  came  back 
with  a  letter  from  the  publishing 
house  saying  the  editors  felt  it  was 
most  unconvincing  and  that  the 
writer  could  never  have  known  a 
blind  person  or  she  would  not  have 
produced  such  a  story. 

Two  of  Miss  Rhoades'  books  are 
about  blind  children — "The  Girl 
Next  Door"  and  "The  Adventures 
of  Joan."  In  many  of  the  others 
there  are  blind  characters.  The  au- 
thor's many  trips  abroad  and  her 
journeyings  about  her  own  coun- 
try have  given  her  much  interesting 
material  with  which  to  work.  One 
of  her  books  contains  three  stories 
with  the  action  set  in  Egypt,  in  Nice 
and  in  Florence.  Another  pictures 
the  England  she  knows  so  well. 

"I  love  to  travel,"  Miss  Rhoades 
says.  "When  I  went  to  California  I 
passed  through  Arizona  and  ob- 
tained enough  information  about  a 
ranch  and  ranch  life  to  help  me  in 
'The  Girl  from  Arizona'.  A  few 
years  ago  I  visited  Yellowstone 
Park — a  wonderful  experience.  I 
never  tire  of  having  strange  scenes 
described  to  me." 

Miss   Rhoades'   method  of  produc- 
tion is  to  write  first  in  Braille,  then 
(Continued   on  page   30) 
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gunshot  wound,  but  continued  through 
the  regular  grammar  and  high 
schools)  it  became  apparent  that 
these  obstacles  would  make  a  place 
on  a  metropolitan  daily  practically 
out  of  the  question.  "Leg  man" — 
the  assignment  usually  given  a  "cub" 
- — required  prohibitive  getting  about. 
Desk  positions  required  equally  pro- 
hibitive reading;  and  editorial  writing 
and  column  conducting,  work  without 
these  limitations,  was  open  only  to 
veterans.  So  after  being  graduated 
in  1915,  I  went  into  the  small  town 
weekly  field  as  editor  of  a  paper  in 
my  home  community;  and  work  of 
this  sort,  it  seems  to  me,  offers  much 
better  possibilities  for  the  blind  than 
that  on  a  metropolitan  daily. 

Getting  about  in  search  of  news  is 
comparatively  simple.  Much  can  be 
secured  by  phone,  and  more  is  brought 
in.  The  seeing  and  visual  reading 
demanded  by  work  like  makeup  can 
usually  be  delegated  to  associates 
without  encroaching  too  much  on 
their  time.  All  in  all,  I  found  the 
two  and  a  half  years  spent  on  a  small 
town  weekly — acting  as  local  corre- 
spondent for  Cincinnati  dailies  as 
well — decidedly  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing; and  I  can  recommend  siroilar 
work  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
any  blind  person  with  the  necessary 
training    and    personal    qualifications. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  I  had 
had  writing  for  the  magazines  in 
mind  as  my  main  objective.  In  fact, 
I  had  been  doing  this  part-time  while 
still  doing  newspaper  work ;  and  in 
1918,  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  concentrating  on  one  or  the  other, 
resigned  the  editorship  and  devoted 
myself  exclusively  to  magazine  work; 
continuing  to  do  so  since. 


For  the  blind,  magazine  writing  has 
much  the  same  limitations  as  news- 
paper work.  Illustrated  fact  and 
interview  articles  requiring  much  get- 
ting about  in  search  of  material  and 
taking  of  pictures,  are  practically  out 
of  the  question  ;  as  also  is  fiction  with 
elaborate  backgrounds  demanding 
visual  observation.  But  fortunately, 
a  surprising  quantity  of  fact  material 
can  be  had  locally.  More  than  that, 
fact  articles  are  not  the  only  type 
which  have  a  ready  market ;  and  much 
fiction  does  not  require  lavish  set- 
tings. It  has,  therefore,  been  possible 
for  me,  since  I  began  this  work,  to 
place  articles  and  short  stories  with 
sixty-three  magazines ;  ranging  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Atlantic  Monthly  on  the  one  hand,  to 
trade  and  church  publications  on  the 
other. 

I  do  all  my  writing — rough  drafts 
as  well  as  finished — on  the  type- 
writer, using  ipunctographic  matter 
(Point,  not  Braille)  only  for  such 
things  as  memoranda  and  working 
outlines;  and  revise  with  the  aid  of 
a  secretary,  who  reads  the  copy  aloud. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  seem  simpler  and 
more  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  independence  to  do  the  rough  draft 
in  raised  characters,  revise  also  in 
raised  characters,  and  transcribe.  But 
I  have  tried  this  and  not  found  it 
satisfactory.  I  have  not  found  touch 
reading  satisfactory,  because  of  obvi- 
ous inherent  limitations ;  and  more- 
over, find  that  reading  aloud  tends 
to  disclose  weaknesses  in  the  copy 
which  would  go  undetected  if  read 
silently — something  in  which  seeing 
writers  bear  me  out. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  as  it  often 
is,  that  magazine  writing  is  a  mere 
matter   of    inspiration.      On    the   con- 
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trary,  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  per- 
spiration. Besides  the  desire  and 
ability  to  write,  it  demands  a  long 
gruelling  apprenticeship,  the  capacity 
to  stand  up  under  repeated  disap- 
pointments, and  be  your  own  hoss — 
either  of  which  last  is  considerable 
of  an  assignment.  But  in  addition  to 
remuneration  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  profession,  it  offers  the  keen 
pleasure  of  creation,  which  is  pay  in 
itself  to  anyone  who  has  experienced 
it. 

More  than  that,  the  particular  ad- 
vantage it  holds  out  for  the  blind,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  freedom  from  the 
pity  element  it  makes  possible.  Blind 
salesmen,  lawyers,  and  other  profes- 
sional people  repeatedly  find  their  serv- 
ices and  goods  being  bought,  not  so 
much  because  of  actual  value,  but 
simply      through      pity — a      situation 


thoroughly  repugnant  to  any  self- 
respecting  individual.  The  blind 
magazine  writer,  however,  can  be  as- 
sured that,  unless  he  is  known  to  the 
editor  personally  (and  I  know  only 
two  or  three),  his  work  is  bought 
strictly  on  its  own  merits ;  which  is 
a  source  of  deep  and  genuine  satis- 
faction even  money  cannot  duplicate. 
To  any  blind  person  who,  with  the 
requirements  mentioned  in  mind, 
chooses  newspaper  or  magazine  writ- 
ing as  a  profession,  the  best  pro- 
cedure I  can  recommend  is,  secure 
the  most  competent  training  within 
your  reach — preferably  at  some  uni- 
versity :  this,  not  only  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  instruction,  but  because 
it  is  the  surest  way  of  securing  the 
seeing  viewpoint — something  indis- 
pensable for  success  in  either  of  these 
professions. 


Thousands    of    Copies    Have    Sold 


FROM    Fruita,    Colorado,    Alfred 
Castner     King    sends    his    own 
story  of  his  quarter  century   of 
blindness : 

"On  March  17,  1900.  one  day  after 
my  twenty-sixth  birthday.  I  met  with 
an  accident  which  changed  the  course 
in  my  life.  The  explosion  of  a  large 
quantitv  of  dynamite  caps  resulted 
instantly  and  permanently  in  the 
total  loss  of  my  sight,  as  well  as  in 
serious  impairment  of  my  hearing. 

Prior  to  this  my  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  mountain  mining  camps  of 
Colorado.  I  was  in  turn  laborer, 
dishwasher,  waiter,  cook  and  water- 
boy  on  railroad  constructions.  Much 
of    my    time    I    spent    in    prospecting 
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fur  precious  metals  in  the  mountain 
solitudes  of  the  West.  For  months 
I  had  a  Mexican  sheep  herder  for 
sole  companion. 

It  was  during-  these  lonely  months 
that  I  began  to  study  and  to  write. 
Having*  little  access  to  libraries,  T 
often  carried  the  Bible  and  volumes 
of  Shakespeare  many  hundreds  of 
miles  on  my  back. 

The  story  of  the  year  following  the 
accident  is  one  of  hospital  life  and 
an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  regain  my 
vision.  Having  lost  all  the  manu- 
scripts which  I  had  written  up  to 
this  time,  I  recalled  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  memory  and  rewrote  them, 
publishing  my  first  volume  one  year 
from  the  following  summer.  The 
second  volume   appeared   in   1907. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  first 
edition  of  my  primary  efforts  ran  out 
of  print.     Since  that  time  over   150,- 

000  copies    of    my    first    and    second 
books  have  been  published  and  sold. 

1  have  also  written  about  thirty  lec- 
tures  on   various   subjects. 


I    have    learned    to    read   and    write 
twice   since  becoming  blind,  the   first 
time,    in    the    old    American    Braille, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Montana  School.     On 
March  23rd,  1923,  my  hearing,  which 
had   been    inperceptibly    failing    since 
my    blindness,    suddenly    left    me    en- 
tirely.     I    remained   totally    deaf    for 
several  weeks.     While  in  this  condi- 
tion  another   blind   man   brought   me 
the   alphabet    in    Revised    Braille.      I 
taught   myself— while   a   patient   in   a 
Virginia      Hospital — and      absolutely 
deaf — to  read  and  write  for  the  sec- 
ond time.     My  hearing  has  since  re- 
turned   to    a    nominal    degree — with 
hopes    for    considerable    further    im- 
provement. 

In  1 901,  I  was  happily  married  and 
have  had  three  children.  My  oldest 
surviving  boy,  who  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  is  a  student  in  a  Cali- 
fornia College.  The  younger,  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  is  just  commencing  high- 
school.  I  own  my  own  home,  and 
have  other  property  interest — all  ac- 
quired since  becoming  blind. 


Poet    and    Nature    Writer 


CLARENCE  HAWKES  of  Had- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  who  has  told 
the  story  of  his  life  in  "Hitting 
the  Dark  Trail,"  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  was  born  in  1869 
and  has  a  long  list  of  published  work 
to  his  credit  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
Blind  since  his  fourteenth  year,  a 
graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  Hawkes  has  been  an 
unusally  prolific  writer,  specializing 
upon  nature  books.  Before  writing 
his  story  of  the  beaver  "Shaggy 
Coat,"  he  says  he  worked  for  five 
years   gathering    facts. 


In  his  remarkable  autobiography, 
"Hitting  the  Dark  Trail,"  Mr. 
Hawkes  declares  "Patient,  painstak- 
ing, heart  breaking  toil  I  do  not 
mind  if  I  can  get  accuracy  and  make 
the  subject  live.  The  one  thing 
that  I  want  is  to  make  my  animal 
live  upon  the  pages,  and  to  have  the 
reader  become  nearly  as  familiar 
with  him  as  he  is  with  his  best 
friend.  My  theory  in  regard  to  the 
whole  matter  is  that  all  things  be- 
long to  the  man  with  imagination 
and  courage  enough  to  reach  out 
and  take  them." 


Eighteen    Months    of    Fruitless    Struggle    Ended    With 

Acceptance 

By  Leslie  Burton    Blades 


LESLIE  BURTON  BLADES  of 
Los  Angeles  has  to  his  credit  a 
novel  published  by  Do  ran  and 
reprinted  in  popular  form  by  Grosset 
&  Dunlap,  short  stories  published  in 
nearly  a  dozen  different  magazines, 
articles  and  verses.  His  name  ap- 
pears as  editor  of  The  Home 
Builder,  an  artistic  and  unusual 
magazine  published  in  California. 

He  himself  tells  of  the  fulfillment 
of  his   childhood  ambitions : — 

"At  the  age  of  nine,  while  playing 
with  other  boys,  I  put  a  spark  of 
fire  in  one  of  the  copper  shells  used 
at  the  mines  to  explode  dynamite. 
The  result  was  instantaneous  and 
total  blindness. 

I  was  born  at  Salida,  Colorado, 
in  1891,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
family  moved  to  Cripple  Creek, 
which  was  just  beginning  its  his- 
toric boom.  There,  among  the  high- 
est of  Colorado's  Rockies,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strangely  dramatic  mix- 
ture of  splendor  and  squalor,  my 
childhood  was  spent.  Mines — 
miners — gold — the  loftiest  of  snow- 
capped peaks,  and  azure  mountain 
skies — broad  vices  and  rugged  vir- 
tues of  a  gold  camp  ;  these  consti- 
tuted my  environment. 

T  entered  the  state  school  for  the 
blind  at  Colorado  Springs,  a  young- 
ster of  ten,  and  for  eleven  years  the 
school  absorbed  my  life.  During  the 
last  term  I  definitely  decided  to  ful- 
fill a  childhood  dream  and  become 
a    writer.     To    that    end    I    wrote    a 


Leslie  Burton  Blades 

poem  designed  as  a  cantata  which 
won  me  a  scholarship  at  Colorado 
College. 

In  the  middle  of  my  sophomore 
year,  however,  my  father's  health 
necessitated  his  removal  to  Califor- 
nia. Funds  were  not  available  and 
at  the  end  of  the  school  vear  I 
joined  my  parents  in   Los  Angeles. 

The  nine  months'  which  followed 
marked  a  dark  period  indeed ;  but 
in  January  of  the  next  winter,  I 
scraped  together  money  enough  to 
take  me  to  Eugene,  Oregon,  where 
I  entered  the  State  University,  re- 
solved to  earn  my  way  through. 
This  I  did  by  lecturing,  giving"  re- 
citals  and  for  a  winter,  preaching 
in  a  little  country  church  too  poor 
to  hire  a  minister,  but  able  to  pay 
me  sufficient  to  keep  me  in  the 
University. 
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In  [916  I  received  my  A.B.  de- 
gree with  a  thesis  on  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  the  Blind  which  won  consid- 
erable interest  from  psychologists. 
A  year  later  an  original  novel  won 
my  A.M.  degree  and  I  returned  to 
California  to   write. 

Eighteen   months  of  fruitless  and 


heart-breaking  struggle  ended  when 
Hob  Davis,  editor  of  "All  Story" 
and  "Munsey's"  accepted  my  first 
novel  for  serial  publication. 

In  November,  1918,  I  went  to  New 
York,  remaining  there  until  1922, 
when  I  returned  to  Los  Angeles  by 
automobile. 


Writing   His    Way    to    a    Paying    Occupation 


BLINDED  in  middle  life,  Joseph 
T.   Kescell  in  less  than  a  year 
learned    to   write    fiction    which 
would  sell. 

His  is  a  romantic  story,  which 
has  furnished  the  material  for  the 
adventurous  tales  he  published  in 
magazines,  one  of  which  has  ap- 
peared between  the  covers  of  a 
book. 

He  has  sent  to  the  Outlook  the 
following  autobiographical  sketch : 

"When  the  gun  flashed  in  the 
moonlight,  as  a  drunken  Mexican 
jumped  up  from  behind  some  empty 
oil  barrels  where  he  had  lain  in 
ambush  for  me,  and  a  load  of  bird 
shot  tore  its  way  into  my  face,  in- 
stantly blinding  me,  I  was  thirty- 
seven. 

About  an  hour  before  this,  the 
M  exican  —  who  was  one  of  the 
watchmen  employed  at  the  ore  re- 
duction plant  of  which  I  was  at  the 
time  in  charge — had  poked  a  cocked 
revolver  against  my  ribs  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  me.  The  reason  for 
this  attack  was  that  I  had  found 
the  man  asleep  on  duty,  had  wak- 
ened him,  and  had  reprimanded 
him. 

After  a  bit  of  a  tussle  I  managed 
to  disarm  him,  and  sent  him  home 
to  sober  up.     But  instead  of  staying 


Joseph  T.  Kescell 

at  home  he  procured  a  shotgun  and 
crept  through  the  brush  on  the 
mountain  side  to  the  barrels,  where 
he  lay  in  the  darkness  waiting  for 
me  to  pass  on  my  way  to  the  office 
from  another  part  of  the  plant. 

Two  month's  later,  several  of 
New  York's  foremost  eye  specialists 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  those  I  had 
already  consulted  in  Mexico  City — 
that  my  eyesight  was  permanently 
destroyed. 

By  four  o'clock  the  same  day, 
after  a  visit  to  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  a  talk 
with  Air.  Walter  Holmes,  manager 
of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
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the  Blind,  I  was  very  much  heart- 
ened to  find  that  there  were  many 
different  kinds  of  work  which  I 
could  do,  and  by  which  I  could  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  in  the  past,  entirely 
self-sustaining. 

Up  to  this  time,  practically  all  of 
my  life  had  been  spent  in  widely 
separated  mining  sections  of  the 
Far  West  and  some  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us. 

I  was  born  in  Monroe,  Niew  York  ; 
but  when  I  was  five,  my  parents 
went  out  to  Park  City,  Utah — the 
still  famous  silver-lead-zinc  camp,  of 
which  my  father  was  the  first  city 
marshal.  When  I  was  about  four- 
teen I  went  to  work  in  one  of  the 
stores  there,  going  to  school  part 
of  the  day.  I  kept  this  up  for  two 
years,  and  then  got  a  job  as  mail 
boy,  carrying  mail  on  horseback  or 
on  skis  to  one  of  the  mines  some 
distance  back  in  the  mountains. 


This  job  I  held  until  I  was  eight- 
een, when  I  came  East  to  school 
for  a  time,  and  then  went  into  a 
Western  ore  reduction  plant — later 
specializing  in  extracting  metals 
from  the  raw  ore.  It  was  this  latter 
kind  of  work  which  took  me  over 
a  good  part  of  the  Far  West,  and 
finally  into  Mexico. 

After  I  lost  my  sight  I  learned 
to  use  the  typewriter  and  tried  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  work  before 
thinking  that  I  could  learn  to  write 
saleable  stories.  Yet  in  less  than  a 
year  after  I  started  to  write,  the 
first  one  had  gone  over  and  since 
then  my  work  has  appeared  in  more 
than  thirty  American  magazines — 
and   in  some  English   periodicals. 

Hitting  the  trail  in  the  dark  has 
its  drawbacks.  But  if  that  is  what 
one  is  called  upon  to  do  —  Well, 
just  hit  it. 


Earns    His    Living    Writing 


J  A.  KAISER,  of  Jonesville,  Mich- 
igan, has  earned  his  living  for 
twenty  years  by  writing  for 
publication.  He  says  that  primarily  he 
is  a  newspaper  correspondent,  con- 
tributing special  articles,  feature  sto- 
ries and  general  news.  In  a  contest 
in  which  sixty  correspondents  partici- 
pated, he  won  a  cash  prize  for  the 
best  feature  story. 

Mr.  Kaiser  has  published  verses 
and  a  great  number  of  articles  on 
rural  life  and  bird  lore  in  the  farm 
journals. 

When  he  was  fourteen,  Mr.  Kaiser 
himself  destroyed  his  sight  instant- 


aneously and  completely  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  he  had  in  his  hands. 
He  attended  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  public  schools  of 
Lansing,  and  took  special  work  at 
Hillside  College. 

"I  hold  the  outstanding  event  of 
my  life  to  be  my  marriage  to  a 
teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Lansing,"  Mr.  Kaiser  writes.  "She 
is  eyes  for  me,  reading  my  manu- 
scripts before  they  go  to  press  and 
aiding  me  in  a  pinch  in  hurry-up 
news  calls,  and  in  a  thousand  other 
little  ways  where  sisrht  is  needed." 
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{Continued  from  page  23) 
transcribe  upon  the  typewriter,  re- 
vising as  she  goes  along.  The 
chapters  of  the  book  are  afterward 
read  to  her  for  further  correction 
and  the  final  copy  goes  to  a  stenog- 
rapher to  be  typed  for  the  pub- 
lisher's critical  eye.  She  has  a  re- 
markable Braille  library  to  which 
she  is  greatly  attached.  "I  love  to 
read  myself,"  she  said.  "It  is  so 
much  better  than  having  someone 
read  to  you.  I  learned  to  read 
Braille  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 
I  did  not  go  to  school,  but  a  teacher 
from  a  school  for  blind  children 
came  to  the  house  and  taught  me. 
I  am  so  eager  to  have  the  cost  of 
Braille  books  reduced.  They  were 
very  much  cheaper  in  England  and 
I  hope  some  day  the  price  here  will 
be  greatly  reduced." 

To  meet  Miss  Rhoades  is  a  de- 
lightful experience.  She  is  so  alive 
and  alert — her  interest  in  the  pro- 
fession of  letters  so  intense.  Un- 
like most  successful  people  who  live 
in  New  York  she  did  not  come  from 
somewhere  else,  for  she  was  born 
in  Seventeenth  Street,  living  for 
thirty-eight  years  in  one  house  on 
Madison  Avenue — until  the  ruthless 
march  of  commerce  sent  her  to  re- 
present Park  Avenue  apartment. 

Lindsay   George   Lucas 

During  the  past  few  years  Lind- 
say George  Lucas  of  Minneapolis 
has  successfully  placed  fiction  and 
verses  in  a  number  of  publications 
which  include  St.  Nicholas,  Boys' 
Magazine,  Boy's  Weekly,  Sports- 
man's   Review. 

Mr.  Lucas  lost  his  sight  and  also 


his  hearing  in  1916  and  began  his 
practice  in  writing  with  juvenile 
verses.      His    interest    in    childhood 

diversions  and  in  animals  have  af- 
forded him  material  for  successful 
work. 

News    Correspondent   in    Oregon 

Out  in  Oregon,  Edward  C.  Rob- 
bins,  who  lost  his  sight  when  he- 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  has  en- 
tered upon  a  journalistic  career.  He 
has  been  acting  news  correspondent 
for  a  Portland  paper  in  Hillsboro.  a 
county  seat  twenty  miles  distant,  cov- 
ering court  news  and  other  local 
stories. 

"I  use  Braille  to  make  my  note^ 
and  type  out  all  my  stuff,"  he  says. 
"Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
reader.  I  go  on  the  theory  I  can 
pick  one  up  for  twenty  cents  an  hour. 
High  school  girls  are  often  glad  to 
read  to  me.  I  use  one  from  two  tc 
four  hours  a  day.  I  read  the  dail\ 
papers  and  other  articles.  To  build 
up  the  good  will  of  the  paper  in  this 
community  I  joined  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce  which  puts  me  in  touch 
with  all  the  local  business  men.  I 
find  all  my  news  sources  good  and 
journalism   is    lots   of    fun. 

"At  the  time  I  lost  my  sight  I  was 
working  in  the  Portland  telegraph 
department  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  My  education 
prior  to  that  was  characterized  mainly 
by  the  fact  that  I  didn't  have  much. 
But  since  becoming  blind  I  have  been 
to  college,  making  the  course  in  three 
years.  I  am  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  honorary  journalistic  fra- 
ternity. I  had  to  spend  two  school 
years  at  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
at   Salem,   learning  how   to   be   blind. 


Progress  in  the  Movement  for  the  Special 
Preparation  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

By  Edward  E.  Allen 

Director,    Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind 


IN  England  school  teachers  of  the 
blind  must  qualify  by  passing  an 
examination,  or  they  must  give  up. 
Government  threatens  to  withhold 
its  grant  to  any  institution  or 
school  which  employs  a  new  un- 
certificated teacher  beyond  two 
years.  It  was  reported  after  the 
examinations  in  May,  1925,  that  215 
school  teachers  (since  1909)  and 
128  home  teachers  (since  T923)  had 
already  been  certificated  by  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  College 
and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. 

Last  fall  there  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cot- 
tage, London,  a  short  course  for 
teachers  already  in  service.  The 
December  issue  of  ''The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,"  which  prints  the  pro- 
gram, reports  there  were  73  in  at- 
tendance. 

Though  England  leads  us  in  this 
matter  of  teacher  preparation,  we 
have  made  a  beginning  in  a  few 
states.  "The  Newsletter"  for  April, 
1925,  announces  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York  will  not  make  state  ap- 
portionment on  account  of  a  teacher 
of  a  special  class  who  does  not 
possess  a  certificate  authorizing 
such  teacher  to  teach  it.  or  who 
does  not  possess  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  him. 

"Section  277  of  the  Regents 
Rule  provides:  .  .  .  'the  President 
of  the  University  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion,    issue     temporary     licenses 


valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
school  year,  but  only  in  cases  in 
which  public  convenience  absolutely 
requires  it,  and  then  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  district,  vil- 
lage or  city  superintendent  of 
schools  having  jurisdiction.  A  sec- 
ond temporary  license  shall  not  be 
issued   to   the   same   individual. 

'  'No  temporary  license  will  be 
granted  unless  satisfactory  evidence 
is  furnished  that  the  candidate  is 
qualified,  and  sufficient  reasons  are 
given  why  the  candidate  is  not  the 
holder  of  a  regular  certificate.' 

"It  has  been  held  that  under  Sec- 
tion 277  of  the  Regents  Rules  a  sec- 
ond temporary  license  may  be 
granted  provided  the  teacher  has 
done  additional  professional  study 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education." 

Section  7759  of  the  General  Code 
of  Ohio,  touching  public  schools  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  and  crippled,  reads : 
"Teachers  in  such  school  shall  be 
appointed  as  are  other  public  school 
teachers.  They  shall  possess  the 
usual  qualifications  required  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and 
in  addition  thereto  such  special 
training  and  equipment  as  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
or  the  board  of  education  may  re- 
quire." 

Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  few  other  states  are 
considering  the  requirement  of  spe- 
cial   preparation    for    special    teach- 
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In  the  State  of  Michigan,  a  teach- 
er uncertificated  in  the  special  meth- 
od of  her  group  would  probably  find 
it  difficult  to  be  ''appointed"  as 
teacher  in  any  special  institution, 
school  or  class  under  public  control. 
The  State  Normal  College  at  Detroit 
is  offering  for  credit,  training 
courses  in  special  education.  Super- 
intendent Holmes  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing, 
writes  that  he  received  into  his 
school  last  year  for  specific  train- 
ing, two  graduates  of  the  Michigan 
State   NonrHal  College  at  Ypsilanti. 

Principal  Burritt  of  Overbrook, 
has  sent  one  of  his  teachers  to 
Watertown  to  take  the  Harvard 
course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind ;  and  both  he  and  Principal 
Van  Cleve  have  each  employed  a 
new  teacher  who  has  taken  it.  Super- 
intendent Hooper,  of  Janesville,  has 
now  sent  two  young  women  on  for 
that  course  and  for  the  new  Perkins 
course  in  "special  methods."  Super- 
intendent Wilson  of  Indianapolis 
writes  that  his  Board  voted  in  1924 
to  add  $50  to  the  pay  of  any  of  his 
teachers  who  shall  have  taken  either 
the  Harvard  course  or  the  Peabody 
course.  Seventeen  Perkins  teach- 
ers have  pursued  the  former  and  in 
consequence  have  either  received 
their  appointment  or  higher  pay. 

For  the  past  five  years,  teachers 
from  far  and  near  have  gone  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  has  been  offer- 
ing summer  courses  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  special 
method  of  teaching  manual  training 
and  sight-saving  classes.  Already 
many  have  received  the  college 
credit    for    one    or    more    of    these 


courses  and  returned  to  their  posi- 
tions, doubtless  with  increased  sal- 
aries. Superintendent  Wampler  of 
the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  located  there,  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  beginning  this  enter- 
prise and  for  making  it  a  success. 
He  is  now  preparing  new  attractions 
covering  the  period  of  the  coming 
convention. 

Mr.  Irwin,  as  everybody  knows, 
has  been  conducting  in  New  York 
City,  first  for  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  then  for 
the  New  York  University,  theoret- 
ical and  practical  accredited  sum- 
mer courses  for  home  teachers.  And 
Mr.  Burritt  has  been  offering  to 
prospective  home  teachers  a  two- 
year  course — one  year  of  special 
preparation  at  Overbrook  and  one 
of  general  preparation  at  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work.  Two  students  of  it  will  fin- 
ish  in  June,   1926. 

By  the  time  this  paper  appears, 
68  people  will  have  completed  the 
Harvard  course  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind.  This  .half-year 
course,  though  recently  advanced  to 
full  status  and  designated  in  the 
catalog  as  Ni,  remains  general  in 
scope,  supplying  as  it  does  historical 
background  or  real  acquaintance 
with  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject and  with  the  problems  of  blind- 
ness and  the  blind.  Properly  qual- 
ified students  of  it  may  now  count 
its  certificate  towards  the  Harvard 
degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

The  new,  or  Perkins  course,  in 
special  methods  which  Avas  begun 
last  October  with  nine  students  of 
the  Harvard  course  will  definitely 
prepare    them    and   their   successors 
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to  teach  blind  persons.  Its  con- 
ductor is  Miss  Jessica  L.  Lang- 
worthy,  who  has  resigned  her  prin- 
cipalship  to  pioneer  in  this  more  im- 
perative field.  She  has  planned  the 
course  to  fill  out  a  school  year;  and 
will  he  able  to  call  upon  onr  school's 
departmental  instructors  to  impart 
their  own  special  methods,  in  one 
after  another  of  the  common  school 
branches,  in  graphic  representation 
and  in  manual  training.  Practice 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  theory. 
Everything,  in  short,  will  be  done 
to  make  the  new  course  strong  and 
worthwhile.  In  due  time  a  litera- 
ture will  begin  to  appear.  But,  be- 
cause public  opinion  of  service  to 
blind  children  still  savors  of  then- 
care  rather  than  of  their  schooling, 
so  this  new  movement,  which  looks 
hopefully  to  a  wholesome  change  for 
the    better,    marches    slowly. 

The  corresponding  movement  of 
teacher  training  for  sight-saving 
classes  is  more  rapid.  Already  it 
has  a  teachers'  manual,  also  an  or- 
gan issued  periodically,  and  other 
literature.  This  is  natural  and  to 
be  expected ;  for  here  the  service 
stressed  is  plainly  conservation  of 
eyesight  alike  for  the  children  and 
for  the  public  weal. 

State-Supported   Home    Teaching 
Twenty-Five  Years  Old 

Though  home  teaching  began  in 
England  in  1855  and  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1882,  the  first  of  it  to  be  done 
with  public  funds  was  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1900.  The  first  quarter- 
century  of  it  was  appropriately 
celebrated  at  Perkins  Institution  on 
Friday  evening,   February  5,   1926. 


For  the  first  fifteen  years  the 
service  was  administered  for  the 
state  by  Perkins,  with  the  aid  of 
the  institution  office,  library  and  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press.  Moreover, 
the  teachers  were — as  they  still  are 
— Perkins  graduates.  But  what  is 
especially  memorable,  is  the  fact 
that  the  original  four  are  living,  two 
being  still  in  service,  and  that  all 
of  them  participated  in  the  recent 
celebration.  These  are  Lillian  R. 
( iarside,  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  John  Vars 
and  Edward  Schuerer.  They  were 
chosen  by  Mr.  Anagnos  because  of 
their  fitness — spirit,  education,  re- 
sourcefulness  and   personality. 

Their  first  duty  was  to  find 
pupils.  To  do  this,  involved  send- 
ing word  to  all  Massachusetts  blind 
people  known  by  the  school  to  be 
too  old  to  come  to  it,  canvassing 
villages,  towns  and  cities,  and  even 
advertising  in  the  local  newspapers. 
The  first  annual  report  gives  the 
number  of  adult  blind  reached  as 
one  hundred  and  thirty  and  of  the 
miles  traveled  as  23,914,  or  nearly 
once  around  the  earth  at  the 
equator. 

These  teachers  were  readers  of 
Boston  Line  Type,  and  because  this 
was  then  the  system  of  the  Perkins 
library,  they  started  out  to  teach  it: 
but  very  soon  they  put  their  chief 
reliance  on  Moon  Type  books  im- 
ported meanwhile  by  Mr.  Anagnos 
from  England. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the 
outset  that  the  teaching  would  in- 
clude not  only  reading,  but  also 
writing  and  such  manual  occupa- 
tions as  the  pupils  were  capable  of 
undertaking;  and  this  has  become 
the  Amlerican  plan. 
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The  first  part-year's  appropria- 
tion was  $1,000,  the  second  full 
year's  $3,600,  the  third  $5,000,  at 
which  sum  it  continued  until  [916 
when  by  mutual  consent  the  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

The  number  of  Massachusetts 
home  teachers  at  present  is  seven, 
Mr.  Schuerer  being  still  on  the 
force. 

Course    in    Causes    of    Blindness 
and  Low  Vision 

On  the  two  week-ends  of  Jan- 
uary 22-23  and  29-30'  1926,  Miss 
Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Supervisor  of 
Work  for  Children,  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  gave  at  Per- 
kins Institution  an  intensive  course 
on  Causes  of  Blindness  and  Low 
Vision  to  a  group  composed  of 
twenty  sight-saving  class  teachers, 
five  other  teachers,  six  school 
nurses,  five  social  workers,  and  the 
eleven  students  of  the  late  Harvard 
class  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
This  course  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  in  students  of 
the  subject  a  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day, 
Miss  Ridgeway  held  there  a  two- 
hour  written  examination  on  the 
subject  treated,  which  eighteen  of 
the  teachers  took.  They  were  rated 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  for 
their  written  notebooks  and  three- 
fourths  for  the  examination.  And 
those  who  passed  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  statement  to  that  effect 
written  on  Harvard  paper  and  signed 
by  Mr.  Allen  as  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  Harvard  University. 


Report  of  the  1925  Convention 
of  the  A.   A.  W.   B.   Now  Ready 

Copies     of     the     report     of     the 
Eleventh     Biennial     Convention    of 

the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  held  in  June.  1925, 
at  the  Western  Reserve  Academy 
at  Hudson,  Ohio,  are  now  ready  for 
distribution  at  a  price  of  Si. 10  each. 
The  printing  of  this  report  was 
made  possible  through  the  generos- 
ity of  the  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy, which  assumed  entire  financial 
responsibility  for  the  publication,  in- 
cluding its  editing,  printing,  etc.  The 
published  reports  were  handed  over 
in  completed  form  as  a  splendid  gift 
to  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  this  report, 
above  the  cost  of  mailing,  will  go 
into  the  slim  treasury  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  WTorkers  for  the 
Blind. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  several 
years  that  the  report  has  been  pub- 
lished in  its  entirety.  It  includes 
the  latest  thought  of  professional 
workers  for  the  blind  upon  many  of 
the  most  burning  questions  con- 
fronting the  social  worker  in  his 
daily  activities.  None  of  us  can  af- 
ford   not    to    have    a    copy    of    this. 

Those  desiring  copies  of  this  re- 
port should  send  in  their  orders  im- 
mediately so  that  the  distribution 
can  be  handled  with  a  minimum  of 
expense.  Orders  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  R.  B.  Irwin,  American 
Eoundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  Harry  C. 
Hartman,  Treasurer  of  the  A.A.W.B. 


Use  the  Equipment  You  Have 


By  T.  J.  Donoghue 


EXPERIENCE  is  said  to  be  a 
severe  teacher  and  my  expe- 
rience, since  my  loss  of  sight, 
has  taught  me  that  the  phrase,  "To 
err  is  human ;  to  forgive  divine," 
might  be  supplanted  by  another  epi- 
gram which  I  put  forth  for  what  it  is 
worth,  "To  need  is  human;  to  help, 
divine." 

In  writing  these  few  lines  for 
the  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  I  realize  that  they  are  to  be 
largely  read  by  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  helping  the 
blind  in  some  form  or  other  of  our 
various  activities,  rather  than  the 
blind  readers  who  may  read  them 
by  proxy.  Let  me,  therefore,  in  the 
smlall  space  of  this  article,  condense 
what  I  feel  is  the  most  important 
point  I  have  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  from  my  experience,  for 
I  think  it  Avill  be  what  will  be  of 
most  interest  to  them,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  I  am  telling  my  own 
story   and   not   anyone   else's. 

When  I  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
my  sight  by  the  retina  of  the  second 
eye  detaching,  I  was  forty-five  years 
old,  married  and  living  in  old  Mexico 
City.  I  had  been,  up  to  that  time, 
successively,  a  newspaper  reporter ; 
court  reporter:  law  student  at  a  uni- 
versity, where  I  graduated  with 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  at  law;  and  editor  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  text- 
books; a  legislative  agent  (famil- 
iarly known  as  a  "lobbyist")  ;  a 
lyceum  lecturer  and  in  the  five  years 
I  had  been  in  Mexico,  a  teacher  of 
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languages,  stenographer,  editor  and 
translator.  I  had  studied  languages 
earlier  and  went  to  Mexico  to  per- 
fect myself  in  Spanish  and  to  study 
the  codes  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing a  career  as  an  international  law 
specialist.  Two  years  after  I  went 
blind  I  found  out  that  my  eve  trou- 
ble had  originally  been  a  nose  trou- 
ble and  the  detachment  of  the  retina 
in  the  first  eye  came  from  conditions 
produced  by  a  burning-out  of  a  nasal 
growth.  For  a  year  I  worked  with 
a  lump  of  cotton  stuck  in  one  eye 
and  had  to  give  up  typewriting  by 
sight,  due  to  the  terrible  strain  on 
the  other  eve. 

So  much  for  what  I  had  been,  and 
here  is  merely  a  line  to  say  that  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  chasing  doctors, 
trying  not  to  be  blind,  poking  around 
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with  a  varying  fraction  of  sight. 
I  spent  two  years  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  with  the  famous  retina 
expert,  Professor  Rudolf  Deutsch- 
mann,  who  helped  me  slightly,  but 
I  came  too  late.  It  was  while  there 
I  found  out  the  nose  was  the  trouble 
originally,  and  had  the  diseased 
cheek-bone  whittled  out.  This  was 
my  most  trying  period  as  it  covers 
the  usual  floundering  around  in  the 
dark  trying  to  find  a  way  out.  I 
wondered  what  in  the  world  I  could 
do  to  make  a  living.  There  was  no 
pension  fund  or  reconstruction  bur- 
eau to  do  anything.  I  have  met 
three  superintendents  of  blind 
schools,  Messrs.  Allen,  Bledsoe  and 
Burritt,  each  of  whom  seemed  will- 
ing to  do  anything  he  could.  Each 
of  them  invited  me  to  lecture  be- 
fore his  school  when  I  tried  to 
break  into  the  lecturing  game.  Mr. 
Allen  invited  me  to  make  free  use 
of  the  courses  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  which  I  did  for  some 
months  and  I  am  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  alumni  of  that  fine  school. 
But  the  hardest  thing  I  had  to  stand, 
was  the  lack  of  a  real  direction  and 
the  number  of  impractical  sugges- 
tions made  to  me  to  undertake  this 
or  that  work  that  I  was  never  fitted 
for.  A  successful  lawyer  who  had 
been  a  law  school  chum,  advised  me 
to  enter  the  workshop  for  the  blind 
as  he  had  heard  blind  men  earned 
a  lot  of  money  there.  Meanwhile, 
old  pupils  in  Mexico  wrote  me  to 
return  and  teach  them  English,  re- 
gardless of  my  handicap,  but  the 
revolution  and  world  war  blocked 
that.  Finally,  I  figured  that,  if  I 
could  teach  English  in  Spanish- 
speaking   countries,    I    might    teach 


Spanish  in  English  countries  and 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Tumey, 
secretary  of  the  Southbridge,  Mass., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  that  time,  I  formed 
a  small  class  in  Commercial  Span- 
ish and  got  along  all  right. 

In  1918  I  came  to  Tampa,  Florida 
and  had  a  hard  time  of  it  for  a  year. 
But  they  finally  figured  that  a  man 
who  could  lecture  in  Spanish  on 
English  grammar  to  his  English 
pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  teach 
Spanish.  During  the  winters  of 
1 919-1920,  I  had  charge  of  the  large 
classes  in  Commercial  Spanish  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Night  School 
and  began  to  earn  real  money.  Then 
we  went  to  Mexico  again  where  I 
finished  work  on  a  set  of  text-books 
I  was  writing  when  I  went  com- 
pletely blind,  a  Donoghue  Construc- 
tive Commercial  English  Method, 
which  I  published  there  and  a 
Donoghue  Constructive  Commercial 
Spanish  Method,  which  I  have  just 
published  here.  That  brings  me 
back  to  Tampa  and  to  the  present. 
Here  I  am,  now  60  years  old,  with 
two  first-class  glass  eyes  and  more 
scars  than  stars.  East  winter  I 
was  in  the  hospital  for  appendicitis, 
my  eighteenth  hospital  trip. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  that, 
while  I  may  be  a  has-been  to  some 
extent,  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  work 
in  which  I  can  bring  to  bear  all  my 
previous  trainings  and  make  them 
all  serve  my  purpose,  from  the  con- 
cise lawyer,  the  versatile  newspaper- 
man, the  lecturer,  the  demonstrative 
language  teacher  to  the  trained 
listener  and  dialectician. 

I  radiocasted  at  the  Tampa  Times 
station  the  other  (night  and  told 
them  how  much  I  enjoyed  my  small 
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set,  sent  me  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
announcer  said,  that,  while  I  had 
lost  my  sight  I  could  still  hear  and 
talk.  I  repeated  that  and  said  that 
was  the  way  I  now  made  my  living', 
listening  and   talking*. 

In  "signing-off,"  I  wonder  if  I 
have  conveyed  the  impression  that 
I  am  trying  to  give  out,  which  is 
that  a  blind  man  must  use  what 
equipment  he  has  in  the  most  prac- 
tical   way    he    can,    rather    than    try 


difficult  or  distasteful  efforts,  and 
the  best  helper  is  the  one  who  helps 
him  to  reconstruct  along  these  lines. 
I  am  working  for  the  county  school 
board  here  in  Tampa  in  the  evening 
high  school  called  the  Opportunity 
School,  teaching  Spanish  to  an  en- 
rolled class  of  over  seventy.  In 
January  I  began,  also,  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Commercial  Law.  The 
other  night  I  put  on  a  travelogue  on 
Spanish-America  in  which  I  played 
the  part  of  a  sea  captain. 


Reward  of  Merit 

[An  Acrostic) 

By  H.  R.  Latimer 

Man  cannot  live,  forsooth,  by  bread  alone ; 
Redeeming  grace  finds  scope  in  play  of  soul ; 

Old  age  resigns  desire,  but  hugs  its  goal. 
Life  here  is  as  a  meadow,  plowed  and  sown, 
In  golden  transformation  to  be  mown. 
Nor   does   the   Harvester  take   petty   dole. 

His  share  of  vintage  comprehends  the  whole  ; 

But  they  that  dwell  in  Him   make  His  their  c  wn. 

Unless   one   learn   to   sow,  attend,   and   reap, 

Reward  of  merit  ne'er  can  be  his  lot. 

Right  living  drives  its  rending  roots  full   deep 

Into  the  heart  of  evil's  vital   spot. 

Take  care  to  scale  Parnassus'  rugged  steep  ; 

Take  care  to  sever  clean  each  (iordian  knot. 


Martin  Bergen — Masseur 

By  Reinette  Lovewell 


FIVE  minutes'  conversation  with 
Martin  Bergen  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  will  inspire  complete 
confidence  that  he  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  After  twelve  years 
steady  work  as  a  masseur  his  enthusi- 
asm for  his  job  is  contagious.  Blind- 
ness has  not  kept  him  from  establish- 
ing himself  in  a  profession,  marrying 
and  living  a  normal,  busy  life.  His 
education  at  a  school  for  the  blind, 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  have 
studied  possible  vocations  for  young 
people  without  sight,  plus  his  own 
determined  initiative  have  enabled 
him  to  take  a  healthy  place  in  the 
working  world. 

I  visited  him  the  other  day  at  a 
hospital  for  crippled  children  where 
he  gives  treatments  and  when  I  left 
I  had  the  feeling  that  the  day's  rout- 
ine, the  daily  grind  for  so  many  of 
us,  was  still  for  him  something  of  an 
adventure.  He  radiated  vitality  and 
professional  pride  and  the  ambition 
to  go  as  far  as  he  could  possibly  go  in 
the  vocation  he  had  chosen. 

When  I  went  down  to  the  hospital 
room  where  he  works  I  found  an 
alert  young  man  with  finely  squared 
shoulders  whose  hand  went  out  to 
meet  mine  with  no  uncertainty  of  di- 
rection. My  first  impression  was  one 
of  assurance.  Mr.  Bergen  knew  that 
little  room  so  well  that  it  seemed  to 
me  he  did  not  make  one  confused 
movement  while  I  Avatched  him. 

He  exhibited  first  the  mechanical 
devices  used  in  his  hospital  work, 
turning  on  electric  currents  and  shut- 
ting them  off  with  absolute  confidence 


— and  with  something  more — a  scien- 
tific ardor  which  stimulated  me. 

A  child  was  brought  in  from  the 
elevator  in  a  wlheeled  chair  and  lifted 
upon  the  table  where  Mr.  Bergen 
gives  his  treatments.  He  was  a  game 
little  chap,  with  the  baffling  blight  of 
Infantile  Paralysis  upon  one  of  his 
legs.  Mr.  Bergen's  supple,  sensitive 
fingers  began  their  task  of  coaxing 
refractory  muscles  to  respond  to  his 
manipulation.  While  he  worked  lie 
spoke  of  the  epidemic  of  paralysis  in 
1916  which  struck  down  so  many 
children  and  created  an  unpre- 
cedented  demand   for   massage. 

When  his  patient  had  gone  back  to 
the  upstairs  ward  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  something  of  his  experience  in 
getting  established  as  a  masseur  and 
of  the  possibilities  for  young  blind 
people  in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Bergen  swung  himself  to  the 
table  and  began  to  talk,  eagerly,  en- 
thusiastically. 

"When  I  left  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  where  I  had 
received  excellent  training,"  lie  said, 
"I  wanted  to  find  some  way  to  earn 
a  living  and  there  aren't  so  many 
ways  open  to  blind  men.  Piano- 
tuning  I  passed  up.  I  tried  basketry 
a  bit  with  the  idea  of  teaching  it, 
but,  in  spite  of  some  discouraging 
arguments  on  the  part  of  my  friends 
as  to  my  ability  to  cash  in  on  such 
training,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
study  massage  and  to  study  it  thor- 
oughly. I  took  a  course  at  a  private 
school — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  opening 
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Martin    Bergen,    blind    from    child- 
hood,   is   employed   as   masseur   by 
two    Brooklyn    hospitals 

of  a  door.  A  pretty  young  woman 
entered  the  room. 

"This  is  my  wife,"  he  introduced. 
"I  married  a  nurse  at  one  of  the 
hospitals  where  I  worked." 

It  was  Mrs.  Bergen  who  supplied 
some   details   her   husband   had   mod- 


estly withheld — that  he  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  of  twenty  at  the 
training  school  when  he  was  the  only 
blind  member,  that  the  eight  months' 
course  by  which  he  gained  a  license 
to  practice  did  not  satisfy  him,  that, 
foregoing  cash  returns  on  all  his 
study,  he  volunteered  his  services  in 
hospitals  where  he  could  work  under 
the  very  best  orthopedic  specialists, 
that  he  gave  three  years  of  earnest 
effort  to  learn  through  practice  all 
which  could  be  learned  to  make  his 
services  valuable. 

His  persistence  and  ambition  have 
been  rewarded  by  an  excellent  private 
practice  which  has  come  to  him 
through  the  doctors  and  by  a  staff 
position  in  two  hospitals.  His  duties 
include  a  course  of  lectures  to  nurses 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  patients. 
Mr.  Bergen  knows  his  subject  so 
thoroughly  that  he  is  able  to  give 
valuable  instruction.  He  is  well  es- 
tablished in  an  important  position. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  Bergen  says,  to 
complete  in  eight  months  a  course  in 
massage  which  will  permit  a  young 
blind  man  to  practice,  but  if  he  wishes 
to  get  to  the  top,  and,  especially,  to 
demonstrate  ability  in  competition 
with  the  seeing,  he  must  keep  on 
studying  and  apprenticing  until  he  has 
won  the  attention  and  endorsement  of 
doctors  and  hospitals. 

Mr.  Bergen's  professional  standing 
has  been  won  through  sheer  ability 
and  that  ability  has  been  acquired  only 
by  untiring  effort.  As  in  any  other 
profession  or  vocation  for  the  seeing 
or  sightless,  the  room  at  the  top  is 
for  those  who  are  unsatisfied  with 
short   cuts. 
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Lions  in  Harness 

Sympathetic     charity,     inevitably 
hot  and  cold  by  turns,  according  to 
the  knowledge  and  temperament  of 
the     dispenser,     and     consequently 
often  pernicious  in  its  results  to  the 
recipient,  is  slowly  but  surely  giv- 
ing   place    to    a    wholesome,    con- 
structive philanthropy  which,  while 
it    provides    for    present    and    pros- 
pective   needs,    also    provides    in    a 
divinely  human  way,  against  the  re- 
currence of  such  needs  by  eliminat- 
ing  the   cause   underlying   the    con- 
dition.    Thus     it     is     in     work     for 
the  blind,  while  greater  opportunity 
for  the  blind  to  do  for  themselves  is 
being  opened  daily  to  these  worthy 
citizens.     Indeed,  constructive  phil- 
anthropy is  going  further  than  this 
by   taking    steps    with    greater    suc- 
cess   each    year,     to     remove     such 
causes  as  produce  unnecessarv  blind- 
ness.     State    commissions    for    the 
blind  generally,  and  other  organiza- 
tions designed  for  their  betterment, 
are  paying  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness  than 
formerly,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  giving  no  less  attention  to  the 


welfare  of  those  already  blinded 
and  thus  removed  beyond  the  pale 
of  that  merciful  salvation  offered  by 
preventive    measures. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  for  several  years,  to 
the  extent  which  its  limited  funds 
have  permitted,  conducted  an  active 
campaign  for  the  pre  vent  ion  of 
blindness ;  for  the  employment  of 
blind  people;  and  for  the  relief  of 
aged  and  disabled  blind.  This  work 
has  of  necessity  been  confined  in 
the  main  to  the  particular  localities 
in  which  the  Association  has  es- 
tablished centers  for  the  blind,  little 
work  being  done  worthy  of  mention, 
of   a    genuinely   state-wide    nature. 

Xow  comes  the  realization  of  our 
dreams.  In  July,  1925,  the  Lions' 
International  decided  to  make  work 
for  the  blind  their  major  activity. 
Since  this  action  was  taken,  as  well 
as  before,  individual  Lions'  Clubs 
all  over  the  country  have  been  in- 
terested, in  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  work  for  the  blind.  For  example, 
the  Lions'  Club  of  Cincinnati  is 
backing  an  enterprise  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  furnish  every  blind  child 
in  the  country  with  an  interesting- 
magazine  in  the  Braille  system  ;  and 
many  of  the  Lions'  Clubs  in  other 
states  are  already  furnishing  this 
magazine  to  the  blind  pupils  in  their 
state  schools.  Every  such  activity 
on  the  part  of  individual  clubs  or 
individual  club  members  is  warmly 
received  by  those  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  service  yet  placed  before 
the  Lions  is  that  offered  by  the 
Lions'  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania  in 
conjunction   with    the    Pennsvlvania 
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Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  The 
two  organizations  are  jnst  now  get- 
ting together  on  a  most  interesting 
and  promising  project.     The   Lions 
Clubs    of    Pennsylvania,    some    fifty 
or  more  in  all,  have  agreed  to  un- 
derwrite   for   the    Association    an    ac- 
tive    whirlwind    campaign    for    the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and   to  these   ends,  an 
increased  enrollment  in  the  member- 
ship   and    donors    of    the    Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  P>lind.  Mr. 
W.    A.    Royston,    of    Royston    and 
Com'pany,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    is    the 
Chairman  of  the  Lions'  State  Com- 
mittee  in  charge  of  this   work,   and 
Honorable   Henry   E.   Lanius,   State 
Senator  from  York  County,  Pa.,  has 
been  chosen  as  Field  Representative 
to    carry    the    campaign    throughout 
the    State.      Each    Lions'    Club    will 
prepare    the    way    in    its    own    com- 
munity  for  the  presentation  of  the 
work   by   Senator   Lanius,   and   will 
also     do     the     necessary     follow-up 
work  in  its  community  to  make  the 
campaign    effective.       The    idea    of 
the  campaign,  as  well  as  the  results 
to  be  obtained,  have  taken  deep  hold 
among   the    Lions   of    Pennsylvania, 
and  they  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
they  are  in  the  work  to  a  finish. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  Lion  sized 
job,  and  the  Lions  are  the  men  who 
can  and  will  do  it. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 

Value  of  Campaign  Meetings 

The  meetings  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  have  two  objects. 
First,  to  raise  money  for  the  im- 
provement  and    co-ordination   of   all 


work  done  in  America  on  behalf  of 
our  one  hundred  thousand  blind  peo- 
ple. Second,  to  promote  every- 
where a  wider,  deeper,  more  en- 
lightened sympathy  with  those  who 
have  to  live  under  the  heavy  handi- 
cap of  blindness.  The  second  ob- 
ject is  as  important  as  the  first. 

To  see  and  hear  Miss  Keller  and 
her  teacher  Airs.  Macy  at  these 
meetings  is  a  great  privilege  and  a 
strong  argument  for  the  cause.  It 
is  the  evidence  of  a  real  and  joyful 
miracle — the  liberation  of  a  human 
soul  from  a  prison  which  seemed 
hopeless.  It  is  proof  positive  of  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  life  in  God 
and  man.  The  great  mass  meeting 
in  Washington  in  January  at  which 
the  Miracle  and  the  Miracle- 
Worker  were  present  and  spoke,  was 
full  of  gladness  and  brought  a  mes- 
sage of  faith,  hope,  and  love  to  all 
the  thousands  who  were  present. 
Henry  van  Dyke 

News  Items  of  Interest 

The  editors  of  the  Outlook  welcome 
news  of  any  interesting  action  in 
behalf  of  blind  people.  We  are 
especially  desirous  of  securing  in- 
formation of  all  legislation  which 
affects  the  blind  and  will  greatly 
appreciate  the  favor  if  those  who 
have  promoted  bills  will  send  word 
to  the  ( Hitlook  in  regard  to  their 
outcome.  News  from  the  various  as- 
sociations and  schools  for  the  blind, 
of  the  appointment  of  executives,  the 
erection  of  new  buildings.  Weeks 
for  the  Blind,  and  other  matters  of 
importance  and  information,  will  af- 
ford a  real  contribution  to  the  col- 
umns of  the   Outlook. 


When  Blindness  Comes 

By  Clarence  Goddard 


ONE  evening  toward  the  end  of 
March,  after  returning  from 
school,  I  asked  mother  to  get 
my  little  brother  ready  and  let  me 
take  him  uptown.  She  did  so,  little 
thinking  it  would  he  the  last  time  I 
would  make  such  a  request  and  that, 
in  the  days  to  come,  it  would  be  the 
small  brother  who  would  guide  me. 

As  we  were  returning  from  our 
stroll  about  town,  we  were  joined 
by  one  of  my  playmates.  Catching 
sight  of  a  stray  pony  in  a  neighbor- 
ing lot,  we  went  over  to  see  it ;  and 
so,  attracted  by  one  thing  and  an- 
other, we  roamed  about  as  boys  will 
until  we  found  ourselves  at  some 
little  distance  from  home.  Suddenly, 
feeling  strangely  sick,  I  started 
back  toward  town.  Whether  it  was 
growing  dark  or  I  was  too  ill  to  see 
I   do   not   know. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
I  saw  one  of  mother's  cousins  sitting 
in  the  kitchen.  Seeing  that  I  was 
awake,  he  said,  "Hello."  That  is 
the  last  word  I  have  any  recollec- 
tion of  hearing,  and  our  cousin  is 
the  last  person  I  recall  seeing.  From 
that  time  until  several  weeks  later 
I  was  conscious  of  little  that  went 
on  around  me.  I  seem  to  remem- 
ber something  of  going  on  the  train 
with  grandpa.  I  know  now  that  it 
was  he  who  took  m;e  to  the  Metho- 
dist hospital  in  Omaha,  that  my 
terrible  illness  was  spinal  mening- 
itis, and  that  within  seven  days  it 
had  robbed   me   of   sight   and   hear- 


1  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Cham- 
pion, Nebraska,  June  14,  1909.  f 
like  to  think  that  my  birthday  is 
in  the  same  month  as  Helen  Kel- 
ler's. I  am  glad,  too,  that  it  is  on 
Flag  Day,  because  I  love  "Old 
Glory." 

When  I  wras  a  year  or  two  old,  my 
parents  moved  to  Grant,  Nebraska. 
I  can  still  plainly  see  the  house  in 
which  we  lived  and  the  mulberry 
trees  that  grew  near.  I  well  re- 
member how  I  would  toddle  down 
from  upstairs,  pause  on  the  last 
step  and  peek  around  the  corner 
to  see  if  my  father  were  there.  When 
he  would  see  me,  he  would  laugh 
and  call  to  me. 

Our  next  home  was  on  a  farm 
near  Chase.  Here  Avere  spent  five 
of  the  happiest  years  of  my  child- 
hood. 

Like  every  boy  who  lives  on  a 
farm,  I  wras  not  very  old  when  I 
began  doing  such  of  the  chores  as 
I  could.  I  helped  with  the  milking, 
fed  the  horses,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  I  was  with  my 
father.  Sometimes  he  would  take 
me  to  the  field  with  him  and  let  me 
ride  on  the  cultivator.  When  I  was 
old  enough,  he  would  let  me  drive 
the  horses,  but  always  he  walked 
behind,  ready  to  help  if  anything 
should  happen.  I  often  think  how 
it  would  hurt  him  if  he  could  see 
me   now. 

I  was  only  a  little  more  than  four 
years  old  when  I  started  to  school. 
The     little     white     schoolhouse     to 
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which  J  went  was  the  one  where 
my  ntother  had  gone  when  she  was 
a  child.  I  can  see  it  yet  with  its 
three  rows  of  seats,  the  long-  benches 
upon  which  the  smallest  pupils 
stood  to  reach  the  blackboards,  the 
bookcase  in  the  corner,  and  the  or- 
gan that  was  used  only  for  Sun- 
day-school or  when  there  was  a 
funeral. 

When  I  was  nearly  eight  years 
old,  we  left  the  farm,  and  since  that 
time  have  lived  in  Lamar.  My 
father  built  a  garage,  but  sold  it  a 
year  later,  as  he  was  threatened 
with  appendicitis  and  had  to  find 
lighter  work.  It  was  then  he  be- 
came mail  carrier  between  Lamar 
and   Holyoke. 

Our  Troubles  Begin 

Early  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year 
we  moved  into  our  new  house.  My 
father   had   tried   to   arrange    things 


just  as  my  mother  wanted  them, 
and  how  happy  we  all  were  !  But 
it  seemed  that  our  happiness  was 
not  to  last  long,  for  with  the  com- 
ing winter  our  trouble  began.  With 
the  exception  of  my  mother,  the 
family  had  the  flu  and  smallpox.  By 
the  time  all  had  recovered,  my 
mother  was  quite  worn  out. 

She  regained  her  strength,  how- 
ever, and  during  the  following  sum- 
mer she  carried  the  mail  while  my 
father  worked  in  the  harvest  field, 
but  such  hard  work  in  the  hot  sun 
proved  too  much  for  him. 

I  remember  that  wre  all  went  to 
grandpa's  on  the  second  of  August. 
My  father  returned  to  Lamar,  tak- 
ing my  brother  Cleo  and  me  with 
him.  We  three  slept  in  one  bed  that 
night.  We  little  thought  that  it 
would  be  our  last  night  together. 

A  little  before  noon  the  next  day 
we  started  back  to  Imperial.  Think- 


Clarence  Goddard  of  Nebraska,  six- 
teen years  old,  both  blind  and  deaf, 
who  so  graphically  tells  the  story 
of  his  life.  He  has  been  a  student 
at  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  this  autobiography  was 
first  published  in  the  Nebraska 
School  Journal. 
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ing  we  might  have  need  of  it,  my 
father  put  in  an  extra  tire.  We  had 
gone  only  a  little  way  when  the  ex- 
pected trouble  came,  but  the  tire 
causing  it  was  not  the  one  that  had 
given  anxiety.  My  brother  and  I 
were  sent  back  to  town  for  another. 
There  were  some  camipers  near  by, 
and  from  them  we  borrowed  the 
needed  tools.  After  my  father  had 
used  them,  he  told  us  boys  to  take 
them  back.  For  some  reason  that 
I  cannot  explain  I  did  not  want  to 
go,  but  my  father  said,  "Oh,  both 
of  you  run  on."  Those  were  the 
last  words  we  were  ever  to  hear 
him  speak.  Pumping  up  the  tire 
had  probably  been  too  great  a  strain 
for  the  heart  that  was  none  too 
strong. 

As  Cleo  and  I  returned  from  the 
campers'  tents,  we  caught  sight  of 
our  father  lying  in  the  road.  We 
hurried  to  him  and  tried  to  help 
him  up.  Our  screams  brought  a 
man  who  was  also  having  car  trou- 
ble a  little  farther  down  the  road. 
He  helped  us  lift  father  into  the 
car.  Cleo  sat  with  him!  in  the  back 
seat  and  held  his  head  while  I  sat 
in  the  front  and  drove.  The  lady 
who  had  been  with  us  was  so  fright- 
ened that  she  had  run  back  to 
Lamar.  As  I  think  of  it  now,  I 
feel  sure  that  my  father  was  dead 
by  the  time  I  had  the  car  turned  in 
the  direction  of  home.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  realize  it  then.  As  we 
drove  into  town,  we  were  stopped 
by  a  friend.  A  neighbor  tried  to 
get  us  boys  to  go  home  with  him, 
but  I  could  not  be  persuaded.  When 
I  asked  about  father,  I  was  told 
that  he  was  just  the  same.  A  little 
later    I    heard    one    man    inquire    of 


another  if  m\  father  were  dead. 
Unnoticed  by  either,  I  looked  and 
listened.  I  saw  that  the  man  ad- 
dressed   shook   his   head    "yes." 

In  the  meantime,  my  mother  had 
gone  with  other  relatives  from 
Imperial  to  Chase,  where  the  fu- 
neral of  her  sister  was  held  that 
afternoon.  She  could  not  under- 
stand why  we  had  not  joined  her 
as  had  been  planned ;  neither  could 
she  understand  why  the  people  who 
came  from  Lamar  looked  at  her  so 
strangely.  When  she  was  told  what 
had  happened,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  bear  two  such  great  sor- 
rows. The  next  day  my  father's 
funeral  was  held  in  that  same  little 
white  schoolhouse  near  Chase, 
where  both  mother  and  I  had  spent 
such   happy   days. 

I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  felt 
it  my  duty  to  help  in  every  way 
that  I  could.  Mother  continued  to 
carry  mail,  so  I  took  care  of  the 
younger  children  while  she  was 
gone.  When  school  began,  I  could 
go  only  during  the  morning  on  mail 
days. 

Nebraska  Blizzards 

Many  things  were  very  hard  for 
mother  and  me  to  do.  One  day. 
late  in  November,  there  was  a  ter- 
rible blizzard.  That  evening  when 
we  went  to  feed  the  cow,  we  found 
the  hay,  which  was  stacked  on  the 
north  side  of  the  barn,  covered  with 
ice  and  snow.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  loosen  even  a  little.  The 
next  morning  the  wind  had  ceased, 
and  the  sun  shone;  but  the  snow 
had  drifted  so  high  that  we  could 
not  open  the  barn  door  far  enough 
to  get  in  with  the  milk  pail.     I  man- 
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aged  to  squeeze  through,  and  my 
brother,  going  into  the  garage, 
passed  the  pail  to  me  through  an 
opening  in  the  partition.  It  was 
not  until  later  in  the  day,  after  one 
of  the  neighbor  boys  had  helped  me 
shovel  away  part  of  the  snow,  that 
we  were  able  to  lead  the  cow  to  the 
tank.  We  had  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  and  had  hard  work  making  it 
large  enough  for  poor  Bossy  to  get 
her  nose  in. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  blizzard 
that  we  went  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter  with  grandpa.  A 
long,  dreary  winter  it  was,  too.  That 
first  Christmas  without  my  father 
was  most  unhappy.  There  were  few 
toys  and  no  big  dinner.  A  little 
later  all  except  grandpa  and  Uncle 
John  had  the  flu.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February  my  little  sister 
Opal  came  to  live  with  us.  As  there 
were  five  of  us  boys,  we  were  glad 
that  the  baby  was  a  girl. 

In  March  my  illness  came  and  I 
could  do  no  more   chores. 

As  I  began  to  grow  better,  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  blind.  I  could  not 
believe  that  I  must  be  so  always. 
Again  and  again  I  would  ask  the 
nurses  if  I  would  ever  see.  If  they 
told  me  "no,"  I  cried,  so  they  usu- 
ally said  "yes."  I  would  not  believe 
that  I  was  deaf.  I  kept  asking  the 
nurses  why  they  would  not  talk  to 
me.  They  would  touch  my  ears, 
but  in  my  unwillingness  to  be  con- 
vinced, I  would  say,  "I  am  not 
deaf."  I  imagined  many  queer 
things.  There  was  a  strange  ring- 
ing in  my  ears.  I  thought  I  heard 
dogs  howling  as  if  they  were  hurt. 
At  times  I  seemed  to  hear  tin  cans 
being   dragged   along   the   sidewalk. 


Again,  I  was  sure  there  were  bears 
around  my  bed,  sniffing  at  me  and 
pulling  the  bed  clothes.  I  would 
scream,  and  the  nurses  would  come. 
One  day  someone  brought  me  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  carved  from 
wood.  At  first  it  was  very  hard  for 
me  to  tell  one  from  the  other,  but 
after  a  time  I  could  recognize  them 
quickly.  In  this  way  people  began 
to  talk  to  me,  spelling  out  each  word 
by  handing  me  one  letter  at  a  time. 

Desolate  Moments 

I  suppose  it  was  because  I  was 
so  lonely  that  I  often  asked  what 
time  it  was.  One  day  when  I  had 
asked  this  question,  the  nurse,  after 
touching  three  of  my  fingers,  made 
a  circle  in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
From  this  I  understood  that  it  was 
half-past  three.  Later,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  nurse  outlined  the  let- 
ters in  my  hand.  At  first  it  was 
hard  to  recognize  them,  and  I  would 
ask  for  the  wooden  letters ;  but  in 
time  I  could  very  quickly  get  the 
words  printed  in  my  palm,  and  now 
I  am  so  used  to  having  people  talk 
to  me  that  way  that  it  seems  as  if 
[  can  hear.  Since  my  hands  have 
become  my  ears,  I  try  always  to 
keep  them  clean. 

Doctors,  nurses,  and  patients 
were  very  kind  to  me.  Dr.  Patton 
brought  me  a  set  of  blocks.  Two 
of  the  nurses,  Miss  Ward  and  Miss 
Stenger,  were  especially  good  to 
me.  On  the  morning  of  my  birth- 
day my  hospital  friends  gave  me 
such  a  pleasant  surprise.  I  was  led 
to  a  table  upon  which  were  many 
gifts,  and  when  my  dinner  was 
brought  there  were  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  angel  food  cake. 
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The  next  day  grandpa  came  to 
take  me  home.     Mow  glad   I  was  to 

see  him!  I  had  been  so  homesick, 
and  when  I  realized  that  1  might 
not  see  or  hear  again,  I  often  cried 
for  hours  at  a  time. 

The  weeks  which  followed  my 
return  home  passed  slowly.  1  could 
scarcely  stand  or  walk  alone.  My 
forme'r  playmates  came  no  more. 
The  girl  who  worked  for  mother 
that  summer  talked  to  me  and 
played  dominoes  with  me  as  often 
as  she  could,  and  I  tried  to  help  her 
by  drying  the  dishes. 

Early  in  October  I  was  taken  to 
see  a  chiropractor.  For  eight  weeks 
I  stayed  with  my  Aunt  Myrtle  near 
Benkleman.  During  this  time  1  was 
taken  to  town  almost  every  day  for 
treatment.  Although  I  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  at  the  end  of  the  two 
months,  I  had  had  some  happy 
times  while  at  my  aunt's.  I  enjoyed 
going  into  the  field  with  my  cousins 
to  shuck  corn.  T  felt  quite  impor- 
tant holding  the  lines.  T  liked  to 
go  with  the  boys  when  they  went 
to  milk. 

Then   the    Whooping    Cough 

I  returned  home  in  December. 
Soon  after  that  I  took  the  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  it  was  not  until  the 
coming  of  spring  that  I  began  to 
get  well.  I  had  been  alone  so  much 
in  winter  that  I  no  longer  cared 
for  the  companionship  of  others.  As 
the  days  grew  warmer,  I  would  go 
into  the  yard  and  try  to  find  my 
way  about,  or  I  would  climb  into 
mother's  car,  where  I  would  play 
or  sleep  until  it  was  time  for  mother 
to  go  with  the  mail.    Then  I  would 


go   to  the   house   and   curl   up   in   a 

rocking-chair. 

The  year  which  followed,  like  the 
one  before,  was  long  and  unhappy. 
Winter  brought  a  third  attack  of 
the  flu. 

Since  the  time  of  my  leaving  the 
hospital,  Dr.  Patton  and  Miss  Ward 
had  been  urging  mother  to  send  me 
to  school.  Friends  in  Lamar  had 
given  me  a  Braille  copy  of  the  book 
of  Matthew,  but  I  could  not  read  it, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  1 
could  ever  learn.  I  began  to  think- 
that  I  should  like  to  go  to  school. 
It  was  a  question  whether  I  should 
be  educated  with  the  deaf  or  with 
the  blind.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Booth,  who  consulted  other 
educators,  some  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  work  with  both.  As  I  had 
not  lost  my  speech,  it  wras  decided 
that  I  should  be  sent  to  the  school 
for  the  blind.  A  friend  of  mother's, 
happening  to  be  in  Nebraska  City, 
visited  the  institution.  She  said  she 
thought  T  would  like  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
September  that  all  preparations 
were  completed  and  I  was  brought 
to  school.  Although  we  spent  a  day 
with  relatives  in  Alma,  it  seemed  a 
long  drive  to  me.  We  reached  our 
journey's  end  Saturday  evening,  and 
spent  the  night  at  a  hotel. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  next  day. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon Avhen  we  drove  out  to  the 
school.  Most  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  had  gone  to  church.  As 
my  mother  and  uncle  were  anxious 
to  get  back  home,  they  could  not 
stay  with  me  very  long.  I  wanted 
to  return  with  them.  AVhat  should 
I    do    amons:    so    many    strangers? 
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How  did  I  know  that  they  would 
be  kind  to  me?  I  felt  a  little  better 
when  I  found  among  the  boys  one 
who  had  been  in  the  hospital  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  there.  In  the 
afternoon  three  of  the  boys  took  me 
for  a  walk.  I  have  since  often 
wished  that  the  newness  had  not 
worn  off  and  that  they  would  still 
wish   to  take  me. 

I  Begin  to  Study  Braille 

The  new  school  to  which  I  had 
come  was  certainly  different  from 
any  I  had  attended.  The  first  teach- 
er to  whom  I  wras  taken  for  work 
was  Miss  Johnson.  When  she 
showed  me  the  Braille  letters,  I  told 
her  I  could  not  learn  to  read  that 
way ;  it  was  too  hard.  The  wooden 
board  with  its  metal  slides  seemed 
a  queer  sort  of  slate  to  me,  and  when 
I  saw  the  awl-like  instrument  with 
which  the  writing  is  done,  I  said  I 
could  write  better  with  a  pencil. 
In  spite  of  my  opinions,  Miss  John- 
son began  teaching  me,  and  it  was 
not  long  until  I  was  reading  and 
writing  short  sentences. 

During  the  first  few  days  I  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  in  school  for 
mje,  and  I  wanted  to  go  home.  T 
thought  I  would  try  to  stay  one 
week  and  then  write  to  mother  to 
come  for  me.  As  time  passed,  I 
became  better  acquainted,  was  not 
so  homesick,  and  decided  to  stay 
another  week.  It  was  not  long  until 
I  took  up  arithmetic,  geography. 
typewriting,  bead  work,  and  net- 
ting. 

One  day  Miss  Johnson  and  I  sat 
on  the  porch,  I  asked  her  the  time. 
Instead  of  replying,  she  put  her  open 


watch  into  my  hand.  It  had  no 
crystal.  I  was  greatly  pleased  that 
I  could  tell  time  witli  my  fingers. 
After  that  Miss  Johnson  often  let 
me  carry  her  watch,  sometimes  for 
weeks.  It  was  such  a  comfort  to 
me,  especially  during  the  long  hours 
when  I  could  not  sleep  at  night. 
How  happy  I  was  when  I  was  given 
a  gold  watch  for  mjy  very  own,  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Abbott,  the  supervis- 
ors, the  teachers,  and  Miss  Ward, 
my  former  nurse. 

I  could  not  go  home  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  as  such  a  trip 
is  too  long  and  too  hard  in  winter. 
It  was  during  the  holidays  that  I 
read  my  first  story  book  in  Braille. 
It  was  "The  White  Indian  Boy," 
and  although  I  have  read  many 
books  since,  none  have  given  me  so 
much  pleasure.  I  later  received  a 
copy  of  the  book,  and  count  it  one 
of  my  dearest  treasures. 

My  second  year  in  school  was 
much  easier  than  the  first  had  been. 
I  was  no  longer  homesick  ;  I  realized 
that  I  was  among  friends  who  un- 
derstood me. 

On  our  way  back  to  school  last 
September  Miss  Johnson  and  I  spent 
half  a  day  at  the  school  for  the  deaf. 
We  enjoyed  our  visit  very  much. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  and  the  teach- 
ers showed  us  every  kindness. 

I  spent  Christmas  here,  and  it  was 
the  happiest  one  I  have  known  since 
the  death  of  my  father.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  I  felt  so  well,  or 
perhaps  it  was  because  I  received 
so  many  gifts.  On  New  Year's  Day 
a  friend  invited  Miss  Johnson  and 
me  to  her  home  for  lunch,  and  later 
took  us  to  a  picture  show.  We  en- 
joyed it,  too.     I  felt  the  vibrations 
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of  the  organ,   which   seemed  to  me 
like  a  big  band   playing". 

I    Meet    Helen    Keller 

When  we  heard  that  Helen  Kel- 
ler was  to  be  in  Omaha  early  in 
February,  Miss  Johnson  and  I  were 
eager  to  go.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Booth  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Keller  at  her  hotel 
and  of  attending  the  meeting  at 
which  she  made  her  appeal  in  be- 
half of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  During  our  interview 
in  the  morning.  Miss  Keller  and  I 
talked  about  the  books  we  have 
read,  about  our  favorite  sports, 
about  traveling,  and  about  vacation 
time.  Meeting     this      wonderful 

woman  seems  to  have  given  me  new 
courage.  One  morning  after  return- 
ing to  school,  I  told  the  teachers  and 
pupils  about  my  conversation  with 
Miss  Keller.  Later  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  primary  department  of 
the  Episcopal  Sunday-school  asked 
me  to  come  to  the  church  and  tell 
the  children  about  my  trip  to 
Omaha.  T  did  so,  and  found  that 
it  is  not  as  hard  to  speak  to  an 
audience  as  T  had  thought  it  would 
be. 

While  we  were  in  Omaha,  we 
were  entertained  at  the  school  for 
the  deaf,  and  we  surely  had  a  most 
delightful  time.  I  enjoyed  meeting 
the  different  ones  and  having  them 
talk  to  me. 


Every  once  in  a  while  some  one 
asks  me  what  I  shall  do  when  1  am 
grown.  It  is  a  question  about  which 
I  think  a  great  deal,  but  I  cannot 
answer  now.  This  I  do  know  :  the 
school  has  already  done  much  for 
me.  When  I  came,  1  talked  but 
little  and  could  hardly  be  under- 
stood. I  seldom  smiled.  Why  should 
1?  I  wanted  to  be  alone.  I  was 
not  strong  enough  to  walk  far.  Now 
I  talk  freely  to  those  I  know  well 
and  can  even  think  of  things  to  say 
to  strangers.  I  not  only  smile  most 
of  the  time,  but  often  have  a  good 
laugh  to  myself  over  some  joke  that 
has  been  told  to  me  or  something 
funny  I  have  read.  I  like  to  tease 
both  pupils  and  teachers.  I  recog- 
nize them  all  by  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  know  the  different  girls 
by  their  powder  perfume.  Xow  I 
dread  to  be  alone.  I  like  to  have 
people  talk  to  me.  I  like  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  school  and  in  the 
great  outside  world.  I  am  so  much 
stronger  that  I  often  walk  to  town 
and  back. 

My   Greatest  Pleasure 

I  think  I  find  my  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  reading  of  books.  This  year 
T  have  five  teachers,  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  all  doing  what  they  can  to 
help  rrtle  live  a  happy,  useful  life. 
Whatever  I  may  do  when  I  am 
grown,  I  know  I  shall  be  happier 
because  of  what  the  school  has  done 
for  me. 


For  This  Distinguished  Deed  of  Bravery 
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By  Reinette  Lovewell 


THERE  have  been  some  extra- 
ordinarily dramatic  moments 
in  the  short  life  of  twelve-year- 
old  George  Damon  of  Humarock 
I>each,  a  little  Cape  Cod  fishing-  vil- 
lage. 

When  George  was  only  eight, 
playing  about  the  beach,  he  entered 
an  abandoned  shack  and  came  upon 
some  brass  detonators  filled  with 
T.  N.  T.  which  had  been  secreted 
there  by  an  employee  of  a  munitions 
plant.  He  struck  one  on  a  piece  of 
glass  and  his  sight  was  instantly 
destroyed. 

Life  had  to  be  started  on  an  en- 
tirely new  basis.  First  the  doctors 
had  their  work  to  do  and  then,  when 
the  bandages  were  finally  removed, 
George  had  to  become  accustomed 
to  doing  things  without  his  eyes. 
When  he  was  well  again  he  went  to 
Watertown  and  entered  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 

Last  summer  when  lie  had  been 
blind  four  years,  he  came  home  for 
his  summer  vacation  from  school 
work.  Back  by  the  sea,  free  from 
class  routine,  he  spent  long  hours 
in  the  sand  listening  to  the  surging 
waves.  One  hot  August  afternoon 
when  he  could  hear  the  incoming- 
tide  swirling  against  a  pier  there 
came  to  him  the  voices  of  two  wom- 
en. One  seemed  to  be  from  a  raft 
he  knew  was  anchored  two  hundred 
feet  from  shore.  It  became  a  dis- 
tressed cry,  a  frightened  appeal  for 
help  from  the  current  which  was 
sweeping  in  upon  the  raft. 

Instantly  George  attempted  res- 
cue.    He  found  a  poor  sort  of  craf 


near  at  hand,  broke  it  free  of  its 
anchor  and  set  out  toward  the  hys- 
terical cries.  George  could  not 
swim  himself,  but  he  knew  how  to 
steer  a  boat.  When  he  reached  the 
spot  from  which  the  cries  had  come 
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Courtesy   Boston   Herald 

The  Twelve-Year-Old  Blind  Boy  Who 
Won  A  Thousand   Dollar   Prize 


they  suddenly  ceased.  Then  lie 
heard  a  splash  near  at  hand  and 
reaching  out  caught  at  the  woman 
who  had  become  too  weak  to  cry 
out,  some  way  dragged  her  into 
safety  and   brought  her  ashore. 

During  the  same  summer  months 
a  group  of  publishers  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Building  who  did  not  know 
that     Georgfe     Damon     was     in     the 
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world  decided  to  offer  a  thousand 
dollar  prize  for  heroism  in  Liberty, 
a  young  weekly  magazine  in  which 
they  were  interested.  Thousands  of 
letters  came  in  response  to  this  an- 
nouncement, suggesting  candidates 
for  the  prize  and  a  very  careful  in- 
vestigation of  all  these  letters  were 
made.  Among  them  was  one  which 
told  the  details  of  George  Damon's 
rescue  of  Ruth  Burgess.  Liberty 
sent  a  member  of  its  staff  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  check  up  all  statements 
from  eye  witnesses  with  the  result 
that  during  the  following  December 
there  came  to  George  a  check  for 
one  thousand  dollars  and  a  gold 
medal — "For  this  distinguished 
deed  of  bravery  in  rescuing  Mrs. 
Ruth  B.  Burgess  of  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  from  death  by  drown- 
ing in  the  waters  of  South  River, 
Humarock   Beach." 

The  money  has  gone  into  a  bank 
to  accumulate  interest  until  he  grad- 
uates from  school  and  starts  life  in 
earnest,  and  in  the  amazing  way  in 
which  interest  accumulates,  it  will 
be  nearly  double  by  the  time  George 
may  want  to  invest  it. 

According  to  a  Boston  newspaper 
when  George  was  told  of  the  check 
and  the  gleaming  gold  medal  was 
placed  in  his  hand,  he  uttered  only 
one   word — "Wow!" 

Eleventh    Annual    Conference 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Conference 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held 
throughout  the  week  of  November 
30th  to  December  5th  at  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation. 

The   programme    included   an    In- 


stitute for  Volunteer  Workers;  a 
symposium  on  Eye  Hazards  in  In- 
dustrial Occupations  held  jointly 
with  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety;  a  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Programme  of  Commissions  and 
.Associations;  a  special  meeting  and 
demonstration  arranged  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Sight 
Saving  Classes,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City.  The  campaign 
against  trachoma  among  the  In- 
dians was  discussed  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Committee  a  resolution  was  passed 
urging  Congress  to  give  increased 
financial  support  and  additional 
legislation  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings and  ravages  of  trachoma.  The 
Board  of  Directors'  dinner  was  held 
on  December  3rd,  Dr.  Park  Lewis 
presiding.  On  December  4th  there 
was  a  discussion  upon  "How  the 
National  Committee  may  be  of 
greatest  service  to  Sight  Saving 
Classes,"  and  the  Conference  ended 
on  December  5th  with  a  meeting  of 
the  members  at  the  Lighting  Insti- 
tute of  the  Edison  Electrical 
Laboratories,  Harrison,  New  Jersey, 
where  a  very  fine  demonstration  of 
model  lighting  was  given. 

Photographs  of  Braille  and  Hauy 

Frequent  requests  for  photographs 
of  Louis  Braille  and  Valentine  Haiiv 
have  come  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  To  supply  this 
demand,  prints  8K  x  11  y2  have 
been  secured,  and  these  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  Foundation,  for 
$1.00  each. 


Telescopic  Spectacles  and  Magnifiers 

as  Aids  to  Poor  Vision 

Excerpts  from  a  paper  by   Drs.    Harry   S.    Gradle  tion  of  Blindness  for  the  publication  of  such  sections 

and    Jules    C.    Stein,    presented    to    the    section    on  of     the    paper,    together    with    the    illustrations,    as 

Ophthalmology    of    the    American    Medical    Associa-  are   of   special    interest   to   the   laity, 

tion  Annual   Meeting   in   1924   in  Chicago,  and  pub-  Introductory    note    and     supplementary    case    his- 

lished   by   the   A.  M.  A.  lories    are    given    by     Miss     Marion    A.     Campbell, 

Courtesy  of   the  authors  and  of  the  A.  M.  A.   has  Secretary  of   the  Illinois   Society   for  the  Prevention 

been    extended   the  Illinois    Society   for   the   Preven-  of    Blindness. 


PART  II 


*We  give  briefly  the  histories  of 
several  eases  in  which  distals  were 
fitted,  the  patients  being  taken  from 
our  private  practiee.  The  ordinary 
vision  is  given  without  eorrection 
as  well  as  the  vision  with  the  tele- 
seopic  speetacles.  Distals  is  a  trade 
name   for  teleseopic   speetaeles. 


with  a  vision  of  1/20  (0.05)  and 
even  less  can  orientate  himself,  get 
around  the  streets,  but  is  unable  to 
read,  write,  or  make  out  things  at 
close  range.  The  same  patient, 
equipped  with  a  telescopic  magni- 
fier, Avill  be  able  to  read  signs  on 
the    street    and    £*et    about    without 


The    results    of    our    studies    and      inquiry  and  at  the  same  time,  pro- 


experiments  with  our  cases  have 
satisfied  us  that  telescopic  specta- 
cles and  magnifiers  may  be  success- 
fully used  in  many  cases  of  poor 
vision  in  which,  with  the  best  ordi- 
nary correction,  we  are  unable  to 
secure  satisfactory  vision.  Most  of 
our  patients  were  unable  to  read  the 
newspaper  until  they  secured  the 
telescopic  spectacles.  Our  work 
with  the  telescopic  magnifiers  has 
been  practically  nil,  but  we  plan  to 
make  an  extensive  study  in  some  of 
our  institutions  for  the  blind  with 
the  view  of  making  some  of  the  pa- 
tients economically  useful  at  certain 
types  of  work.  There  must  be  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  this  country 
whose  vision  could  be  materially 
improved  by  the  use  of  these  lenses, 
and  made  economically  useful  and 
much   happier. 

Tt  has  been   found  that  a  patient 


perly  fitted  with  object-side  lens 
attachments,  can  read  and  write 
satisfactorily. 

There  is  one  point  we  cannot  im- 
press too  much.  Time  and  patience 
by  the  physician,  optician  and  pa- 
tient are  very  necessary.  It  has  not 
been  unusual  for  us  to  spend  an 
entire  morning  fitting  a  pair  of  these 
spectacles.  Adjustments  time  and 
time  again  are  necessary.  The  patient 
will  try  them  on  and  find  he  is  un- 
able to  read  or  see  well,  owing  to 
the  change  in  the  apparent  distances 
of  objects  as  well  as  the  enlarging 
effect  produced  by  their  use.  He 
must  try  and  try  for  hours  and  even 
a  few  weeks,  and  after  a  while  he 
will  become  accustomed  to  the 
changes  produced  and  will  see  much 
better  than  at  first  trial  examina- 
tion. Every  patient  we  have  fitted 
came  back  a  few  days  after  unable 


*The   first    installment    of    "Telescopic    Snectacles    and    Magnifiers    as    Aids    to    Poor    Vision"    apnearcd 
in   the   December   issue   of   the   Outlook   for   the    Blind. 
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to  see  well  with  his  telescopic 
spectacles.  Unfortunately  they  ex- 
pect better  results  than  the  marvel- 
ous result  obtained,  a  peculiar  trait 
of  human  nature  always  wishing  for 
improvement.  Again  let  us  empha- 
size the  necessity  for  perseverence 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  for  weeks, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  for  the  phy- 
sician and  optician  to  aid  in  such 
changes  and  adjustments  as  are  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time. 

Visual  education  in  amblyopic 
children  may  be  aided  by  the  use  of 
telescopic  spectacles.  In  patient  15, 
another  case  where  visual  acuity  is 
improved  out  of  proportion  to  the 
system  magnification  used,  the  fully 
corrected  vision  is  R.  0.2;  L.  0.3-1; 
with  Distals  R.  0.5-2 ;  L.  0.8-1.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  this  child  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  improve- 
ment in  vision  resulting  from  the 
use  of  Distals  during  her  school 
years. 

Patients  noticing  gradual  or  sud- 
den decrease  in  vision  and  fearing 
blindness  are  given  great  mental 
encouragement  by  being  shown  that 
visual  acuity  can  be  restored  by  the 
use  of  telescopic  spectacles  and 
magnifiers. 

Between  1914  and  1918  in  Jena, 
148  patients  (seventy  war  injuries) 
were  fitted  with  telescopic  specta- 
cles and  magnifiers.  Careful  records 
were  made  by  Raefler,  and  in  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  a  few  years 
later,  a  resume  gave  the  following 
conclusions :  Seventy  per  cent 
needed  these  instruments  to  do  their 
work ;  fifty  per  cent  were  able  to 
take  up  their  previous  occupation 
which  they  could  not  do  otherwise, 


and  ninety  per  cent  were  able  to 
read  and  write  satisfactorily  with 
their  new  glasses. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  A.  O.,  aged  47, 
complains  of  poor  vision,  especially 
at  night,   progressively  worse. 

Diagnosis :    Retinitis    pigmentosa. 

Vision :  R.  and  L.  20/200. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R.  20/40 
L.  20/100. 

Reads  newspapers  and  fiction  sat- 
isfactorily. 

L.  Vision  for  near  unsatisfactory 
and  not  needed  as  long  as  sight  is 
corrected  with  distals. 

Case  2— Mr.  L.  W.  W.,  aged  65, 
complains  of  poor  vision  both  eyes. 

Diagnosis :  Bilateral  chorioretin- 
itis centralis. 

Vision:   R.  20/200+1,   L-   20/200. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R. 
20/70. 

Reads  newspapers,  typewritten 
letters  and  fiction  satisfactorily.  The 
left  eye  was  too  poor  to  attempt 
the  use  of  distals. 

Case  3. — Mrs.  S.  S.,  aged  43.  Poor 
vision.  Patient  is  a  high  myopic 
showing  a  marked  peripapillary 
atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  retina 
with    extensive    myopic    choroditis. 

Diagnosis :  Myopia  and  myopic 
choroditis. 

Vision :   R.  and   L.   20/200. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R. 
20/30;  L.  20/20. 

Case  4.— Mrs.  J.  A.,  aged  69,  al- 
ways has  been  near-sighted,  but 
vision  has  been  decreasing  for  the 
last  four  years. 

Diagnosis :  Bilateral  cataract  and 
myopia. 

Vision:  R.   and   L.  20/200. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R. 
20/100,  L.  20/200. 


TELESCOPIC    SPECTACLES 
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Reads  newspapers  and  fiction  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Case  5. — Mr.  M.  M.,  aged  16, 
complains  of  poor  vision  associated 
with  diabetes  for  which  he  is  being 
treated  with  insulin. 

Diagnosis  :  Bilateral  optic  atrophy. 

Vision :  R.  and  L.  20/200. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R. 
20/60,  L.  20/40. 

Case  6. — Mr.  I.  J.,  aged  55.  In- 
jured in  dynamite  explosion  in 
March,  1923,  both  corneas  being 
peppered  with  sand  and  dynamite 
particles.  The  right  eye  was  appar- 
ently perforated  by  some  of  these 
fine  particles.  R.  E.  traumatic  cat- 
aract. 

Diagnosis :  Corneal  maculae  and 
traumatic  cataract. 

Vision :  R.  light  perception  and 
projection,  L.  20/100. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R.  no 
improvement,  L.  20/50. 

Case  7. — Dr.  S.,  aged  42.  Com- 
plains of  poor  vision  and  difficulty 
in  reading.  Objective  findings:  Fine 
lateral  nystagmus,  incipient  opaci- 
ties both  lenses.  Some  atrophy  of 
the   retinas   but  no   definite   lesions. 

Diagnosis :  Myopia  and  cataracts. 

Vision :  R.  and  L.  20/200. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R. 
20/30,  L.  20/40. 

Case  8. — Miss  C.  H.,  aged  9.  Has 
always  been  near-sighted,  progress- 
ively worse  each  year. 

Diagnosis :     Progressive     myopia. 

Vision :  R.  and  L.  20/200. 

Telescopic  spectacles  give  R. 
20/50,  L.  20/30. 

Case  9.— -Miss  M.  S.,  aged  18. 
Poor  vision   since   5   years. 

Diagnosis  :  Bilateral  optic  atrophy. 


Vision :  R.  light  perception,  L. 
4/200. 

Telescopic  magnifier  gives  L. 
20/70. 

Patient  was  supplied  with  an 
Erggelet  U  stand,  and  a  special 
reading  desk. 

Supplementary  case  histories  by 
the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness : 

(1)  The  patient  described  in  in- 
troductory note  as  completing  high 
school  course  as  a  finger  reader,  fit- 
ted in  March,  1924,  with  the  lenses 
has  been  able  to  complete  her  first 
year  in  university  work,  reading  the 
usual  ink-print  text  books  with  the 
aid  of  the  magnifiers  and  writing  all 
of  her  examinations  and  class  papers 
with  their  aid. 

The  magnifiers  enable  her  to 
travel  about  in  the  crowded  section 
of  the  city ;  to  enjoy  movies  and  the 
theatre,  to  sew,  etc.  In  speaking  of 
their  use  and  benefit  to  her  she 
says : 

"The  telescopic  mjagnifier  has 
been  to  me  a  lifesaver.  It  has  got- 
ten me  out  of  places  where  I  should 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  I  am  able 
with  it  to  read  books  of  any  size 
print  and  am  using  it  constantly  in 
my  school  work.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  really  enjoy  a 
play  or  a  movie  because  I  can  actu- 
ally see  the  players.  Through  the 
magnifier  objects  seem  to  be 
brought  very  close  up  to  one,  so 
that  distant  objects,  even  scenery, 
have  become  of  greater  interest  to 
me.  With  the  use  of  the  instrument 
I  have  been  able  to  thread  a  needle 
and  sew.  In  fact.  I  should  hardly 
know  how  to  get  along  without  it, 
now  that  I  have  it." 
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(2)  A  patient  known  to  the  So- 
ciety as  having-  graduated  from  a 
School  for  the  Blind,  later  taking 
courses  in  medical  subjects  and 
graduating  as  an  Osteopathic  phy- 
sician, using-  the  finger  reading  for 
the  majority  of  his  work.  After 
successful  fitting  of  the  telescopic 
lenses  he  says :  (Comparing  their 
use  with  the  use  of  a  reading  glass) 
''They  are  particularly  useful  in  en- 
abling one  to  read  bulky  text  books, 
inasmuch  as  they  leave  both  hands 
free  for  holding  the  book  in  a  bal- 
anced position  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  too  much  physical  energy 
or  the  assumption  of  a  cramped  po- 
sition while  reading.  The  focal  dis- 
tance for  reading  is  just  about  dou- 
bled, and  the  print  is  more  legible 
at  the  increased  distance  over  that 
obtained  with  the  ordinary  lenses  or 
reading  glass.  They  are  very  effec- 
tive, indeed,  when  used  as  opera 
glasses  with  the  magnifying  lens  re- 
moved. Though  I  always  used  or- 
dinary opera  glasses  before  when 
attending  the  theatre,  I  found  their 
use  awkward,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  entire  stage  in  focus  at 
one  time.  With  the  telescopic 
lenses,  however,  I  find  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  get  the  entire  stage 
in  focus,  and  to  follow  the  action 
of  the  players.  It  is  possible,  also, 
to  assume  a  more  relaxed  position 
in  observing  the  stage,  with  conse- 
quent added  enjoyment.  I  do  not 
find  they  cause  additional  strain 
upon  the  eyes.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience I  feel  that  they  are  bound 


to  be  of  great  service  to  selected 
cases   of   defective    vision." 

(3)  Through  an  ophthalmologist 

in  Xew  York  City  who  is  fitting 
these  lenses,  it  has  been  possible  to 
refer  patients  known  to  the  Society 
in  communities  near  to  New  York. 
A  graduate  of  a  southern  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  New  York  to  study 
music,  was  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  wishing  to  read  the  modern  mu- 
sic not  available  in  Braille ;  she  was 
referred  for  a  fitting  with  the  lenses 
with  little  real  faith  that  they  could 
benefit  her  as  her  vision  was:  Right, 
no  light  perception ;  Left  20/200, 
uncorrected  after  a  careful  refrac- 
tion with  ordinary  lenses.  Tele- 
scopic lenses  gave  her  reading  vision 
and  great  assistance,  therefore,  in 
her  musical  education. 

(4)  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society  to  brin^ 
knowledge  of  the  telescopic  lenses 
to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy  at  a  time  when  her  eyes 
were  giving  her  great  distress  and 
she  had  been  denied  all  reading.  To 
one  whose  eyes  have  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  her  phenomenal 
educational  work  with  her  famous 
pupil,  Helen  Keller,  it  was  a  near 
tragedy  to  be  denied  their  use 
through  the  impossibility  of  or- 
dinary lenses  to  restore  reading 
ability.  Mrs.  Macy  was  fitted  in 
New  York  late  in  the  summer  of  1924, 
and  writes,  "You  may  be  as  enthusi- 
astic as  you  please  for  me  in  endorsing 
the  telescopic  lenses — I  never  knew 
there  was  so  much  in  the  world  to 
see."         (Continued   on    page    56) 


A  Course  in  Selling  Life  Insurance 


Julius  Jonas 


THROUGH  the  initiative  of  Julius 
Jonas  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  a  course  in 
the  selling  of  life  insurance  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  opportunities  for 
study  offered  by  the  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Winnetka,  Illinois.  Not  only  has 
Mr.  Jonas  instituted  this  course,  in 
cooperation  with  Alfred  Allen  of 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School, 
but  he  has  had  put  into  Braille  a 
rate  book  and  other  material  used 
in  the  selling  kit  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company's  sales- 
men, thus  supplying  what  seemed 
to  him  was  essential  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  seeing  and  the 
sightless  solicitor  of  policies. 

The  rate  book  has  been  carefully 
worked  out,  and  based  on  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  policy,  thereby  fur- 
nishing a  key  to  the  quotation  of  all 


necessary  rates  without  making  the 
bulky  book  which  the  thought  of 
brailling  might  suggest.  This  rate 
book  slips  easily  into  a  man's 
pocket  and  includes  a  printed  rate 
list,  from  which  the  skeptical  may 
check  up  the  accuracy  of  the  blind 
salesman's   quotation. 

When  an  accident  destroyed  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Jonas  a  few  years  ago, 
he  found  the  solution  of  his  prob- 
lem of  earning  a  living  in  selling 
life  insurance.  He  stands  high  in 
the  list  of  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company's  bulletin  of  its  men 
who  have  made  good.  But  making 
a  success  for  him\self  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  knew,  as  no  one  who  has 
not  been  through  the  mill  can  pos- 
sibly know,  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements to  be  encountered 
along  the  way,  and  for  years  he  has 
aided  individual  blind  men  interested 
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in  selling  insurance,  writing  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  giving  them 
practical   training. 

In  order  to  establish  the  cor- 
respondence course  which  has  long 
been  desired  by  the  Hadley  School 
he  has  by  his  own  efforts  raised 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
work,  contributing  his  own  very 
valuable  tinije  wholly  without  other 
compensation  than  the  satisfaction 
of  making  the  way  easier  for  those 
whose  situation  he  so  well  under- 
stands. 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  in- 
stances from  the  many  available  in 
our  records,  it  is  only  important  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  many  who 
may  hope  for  help  from  the  lenses 
may  prove  to  be  little  benefitted, 
but  certain  conditions  will  be  so 
greatly  benefitted  that  this  endorse- 
ment of  the  lenses  will  be  abun- 
dantly justified. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  will  be  glad  to  assist  any  person 
interested  in  Telescopic  Lenses  to  get 
in  touch  with  eye  specialists  in  his 
section  of  the  country  who  are  giving 
special  attention  to  this  development 
in   correcting  refractory  eyes. 

Biennial  Convention  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B. 

The  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  will  hold  its 
Biennial  Convention  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  June  2ist  to  25th,   1926. 


All  communications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  B.  P.  Chappie,  of  the 
Xorth  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bathgate,  North  Dakota. 

New  Book  on  Sight-Saving 

The  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  just  published  ''Sight-Sav- 
ing Classes  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,''  a  sixty-eight  page  pamphlet 
prepared  by  Helen  J.  Coffin  and  Olive 
S.  Peck.  This  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Sight-Saving  work  and 
may  be-  purchased  for  $1.00. 

New  Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes  has 
been  appointed  executive  secretary 
for  the  Iowa  state  commission  for 
the  blind  with  offices  in  the  state 
house. 

Mrs.  Holmes'  appointment  came 
from  the  commission,  which  in- 
cludes Mrs.  M.  Russell  Perkins  of 
Burlington,  F.  E.  Palmer  of  Vinton 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Moore  of  Des 
Moines. 

Students  at  the  Master  Institute 

At  a  program  presented  in 
January  at  the  Master  Institute  of 
United  Arts,  interpretations  of 
Tschaikowsky  and  Chopin  were 
given  by  Solomon  Phillips  and 
Florence  Bleendes,  both  blind  stu- 
dents. Leontine  Hirsch,  also  a  blind 
student,  won  applause  for  her 
work. 


Producers  and  Non-Producers 


By   Peter  J.    Salmon 

Business    Manager,    Industrial    Home   for   the    Blind,    Brooklyn,   New    York 


WHEN  it  is  considered  that  in 
this  country  workers  for  the 
blind  have  for  a  century 
struggled  with  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment for  the  sightless,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  work  is  realized.  We  are 
today  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  seed 
sown  by  the  pioneer  workers.  Some 
may  say  that  the  harvest  which  the 
blind  themselves  are  reaping  is  a 
meagre  one,  but  the  great  majority 
among  us  cannot  help  being  optimistic, 
recognizing  the  progress  already 
made.  The  fact  that  the  blind, 
when  not  otherwise  handicapped, 
are  employable  in  a  diversity  of 
occupations  and  that  they  even  excel 
in  many  walks  of  life  is  in  itself 
significant. 

Vocational  training  for  the  blind 
must  begin  in  childhood.  Children 
whose  progress  is  retarded  by 
causes  other  than  blindness  seem  to 
come  to  our  schools  for  the  blind 
in  larger  and  larger  numbers.  It 
is  no  easy  task  for  the  schools  to 
cope  with  the  problems  which  such 
pupils  present.  A  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the 
employers  of  the  blind  is  desirable 
and  will  result  in  great  good  for  the 
work  as  a  whole. 

Those  who  lose  their  sight  after 
school  age  present  a  different  prob- 
lem. With  them  the  need  for  train- 
ing and  vocational  guidance  is, 
however,  none  the  less  urgent.  As 
in  the  schools,  the  larger  group  is 
likely  to  be  made  up  of  those  who 
have  handicaps  other  than  blind- 
ness. 


In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  group  blind  people  in  workshops 
or  similar  institutions  with  little  re- 
gard for  their  capacity  for  work  or 
their  desire  to  produce.  Varying  in 
ages  from  eighteen  to  eighty  years, 
and  in  personnel  from  the  profes- 
sional man  to  the  type  who  would 
not  have  made  a  living  with  two 
good  eyes,  the  poor  old  workshops 
have  struggled  along  as  best  they 
could.  Sometimes  the  managers  of 
the  workshops  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  profit  could  be  shown 
through  the  employment  of  such 
diversified  workers.  To  the  writer 
this  seems  an  unfair  and  unproduct- 
ive proposition.  As  a  partial  solution 
of  this  problem  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  considera- 
tion : 

r.  Separate  those  capable,  from 
those  incapable  of  producing. 

2.  Provide  for  the  producers  a 
workshop,  or  a  clearing  house 
where  training  and  employment 
can  be  had,  keeping  there  only 
those  who  qualify  after  a  period 
of  apprenticeship.  But  do  not 
keep  them  permanently  em- 
ployed there  if  it  is  possible  to 
help  them  to  be  employed  else- 
where. 

3.  If  you  decide  to  conduct  a 
Home  in  connection  with  this 
employment  and  training  center, 
do  not  plan  the  residential 
building  on  too  large  a  scale. 
Make  it  as  small  as  possible,  and, 
insofar  as  you  can  do  it,  make 
this  home   a   stepping  stone   for 
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the  advancement  of  the  newly- 
blinded  man,  or  the  man  need- 
ing   temporary    shelter. 

4.  Do  not  neglect  those  who  are 
unable  to  "make  the  pace,"  often 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
A  plan  which  would  take  care 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
group  would  be  to  establish  in 
the  country  an  industrial  home, 
under  private  auspices,  and,  if 
possible  under  the  same  general 
management  as  the  shop  and 
temporary  home  referred  to 
above.  This  would,  of  course, 
be  a  pure  philanthropy.  In  such 
a  Home  there  would  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  providing 
occupations  to  those  capable  of 
producing.  Let  those  unable  to 
work  have  the  benefits  of  the 
radio,  a  good  smoke  and  any 
sensible  diversions  which  can 
be  provided. 

5.  Through  a  placement  bureau 
find  positions  in  the  world  of 
competitive  industry  for  as 
many  of  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  as  possible.  This  bureau 
could  aid  also  a  certain  group 
which  ordinarily  ask  very  little 
from  organizations  for  the  blind. 
In  this  case  the  bureau  could  act 
simply  as  an  employment  agency 
specializing  in  employing  the 
blind. 

6.  A  well  organized  social  service 
department  which  won  Id  give 
particular  attention  to  that 
large  class  among  the  blind  who 
need  occupation  for  diversion,  or 
who  are  simply  glad  to  receive  a 
social  and  friendly  call  from  the 
Visitor.  In  a  thousand  ways 
the  social  service  department  can 


be  of  real  assistance  in  the  held. 

7.  It  you  can  possibly  afford  it  or 
can  raise  the  money,  add  to  your 
various     activities     a      summer 

cam,])  where  yon  can  offer  a 
two  weeks'  vacation  to  those 
with  whom  your  organization  i^ 
in  touch.  Small  groups  are  bet- 
ter than  large  ones.  Through 
the  medium  of  this  vacation 
camp,  you  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish results  that  seem 
utterly  impossible.  If  it  is 
properly  managed,  the  camp  will 
prove  its  worth. 

8.  To  carry  out  this  suggested 
program,  first  get  at  least  one 
man  of  character  and  ability  who 
will  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  work.  If  such  a  man  is 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
he  will  soon  gather  around  him 
other  trustees  who  are  really 
and  vitally  interested  in  the 
work.  With  a  strong,  interested 
board  of  trustees  led  by  an 
equally  zealous  president,  the 
writer  believes  that  a  plan  such 
as  briefly  outlined  above  has 
real  possibilities,  and  is  abso- 
lutely workable. 

The  writer  feels  sure  that  by 
properly  dividing  the  blind  into  at 
least  the  two  main  classes  of  pro- 
ducers and  non-producers,  a  long 
step  forward  will  be  taken  for  both 
classes.  The  man  who  is  absolutely 
unfit  for  work  except  for  occupa- 
tion's sake  should  be  provided  for 
in  a  different  manner  than  the  cap- 
able man  who  simply  needs  training 
and  employment.  Give  all  likely 
"producers"  a  period  of  training  and 
apprenticeship,  under  the  supervi- 
sion  of  an   expert   in   the   particular 
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occupation  chosen  for  the  man,  and 
if,  after  having-  served  what  you 
determine  is  a  fair  trial  period  of 
two,  three  or  even  more  tasks,  he 
then  shows  that  he  is  incapable  of 
measuring  up  to  the  standard  of 
your  other  men,  he  is  a  case  for 
your  permanent  home  and  he  should 
not  be  placed  with  the  men  who 
have  qualified.  It  might  be  well 
even  to  have  a  separate  section  for 
apprentices  away  from  those  regu- 
larly employed.  You  would  prob- 
ably find  that  most  of  those  you 
picked  as  likely  to  qualify  would 
turn  out  capable  workers,  if  not  at 
first,  eventually.  This  would  be 
more  or  less  costly,  of  course,  but 
the  results  obtained  would  soon 
prove  the  worth  of  this  system.  Your 
temporary  Home  would  be  an  ideal 
place  for  the  newly  blinded  man  to 
learn  to  be  blind.  Your  shop  would 
be  run  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  and 
would  reflect  credit  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  worker  who  could 
qualify.  You  would  be  able  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  your  men  because 


of  the  salability  of  the  produce  they 
would  turn  out  and  because  you 
would  not  be  carrying  a  lot  of  dead 
wood  in  the  shop.  Your  efficient 
men  of  today  would  surprise  them- 
selves by  actually  doing  more  and 
better  work  than  they  do  now  be- 
cause they  would  have  the  incentive 
of  higher  wages  and  because  the 
morale  of  your  shop  would  have 
been  raised.  This  would  have  its 
effect  on  each  individual  worker. 
You  would  find  that  some  of  these 
men  as  well  as  many  more  outside 
your  factory  would  be  capable  of 
being  placed  in  work  in  competition 
with  the  seeing.  Your  placement 
department  would  see  to  this.  Your 
social  service  department  could 
then  devote  its  entire  time  to  Home 
Teaching  and  social  calls  on  the 
blind  throughout  your  city  or  state, 
and  to  other  phases  of  welfare  work. 
It  is  unquestionably  better  to  em- 
ploy ten  or  twenty  picked  men  than 
to  set  a  hundred  at  work  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  number  are  in- 
capable of  making  good. 
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For  the   American   Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with   the   Blind 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift 


"W 


HAT'S  in  a  name?"  says 
Shakespeare.  We  might 
ask  this  same  question 
when  we  learn  that  Mr.  Lien  Purse 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  London,  England,  is  bring- 
ing out  in  book  form  his  splendid 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
"The  Beacon"  (the  letterpress  or- 
gan of  the  Institute  just  named) 
from  August,  1923,  to  December, 
1924,  inclusive,  under  the  general 
heading  "Fifty  Years  of  Work  and 
Wages."  Since  these  articles  have 
considerable  to  say  about  the  gen- 
eral purse  of  the  blind,  the  name  of 
their  author  is  a  happy  one. 

Before  writing  further  on  the 
subject  of  "Fifty  Years  of  Work  and 
Wrages,"  I  m\ust  say  that  I,  myself 
have  not  yet  seen  a  notice  of  the 
publication,  either  in  Braille  or  let- 
terpress, of  the  book.  My  informa- 
tion was  derived  indirectly.  I  did, 
however,  read  the  articles  from 
month  to  month  as  they  appeared  in 
"The  Beacon,"  and,  if  my  informant 
as  to  book  publication  was  wrong, 
he  should  not  have  been,  because  the 
matter  was  so  brilliantly  and  con- 
vincingly treated  by  our  English 
friend  that  it  Should  appear  between 
covers,  and  take  its  place  among  the 
growing  number  of  reference  works 
connected  with  the  blind  and  their 
problems. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place 
anything  like  an  extended  review,  I 
can  possibly  best  indicate  the  scope 
and  nature  of  Mr.  Purse's  work  by 
citing  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings. 


Thus,  I  rind  such  sections  as  "The 
Progress  of  Voluntaryism,"  "The 
Employment  of  Blind  Women," 
"The  Productive  Capacity  of  the 
Blind,"  "Methods  of  Remunera- 
tion," "Vocational  Training  and 
Employment."  From  these  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  author  does  not 
leave  many  corners  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  field  unexplored 
where  we  are  in  question.  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  whole  matter  as 
viewed  by  Mr.  Purse  seems  to  be 
that  the  State  is  assuming  an  ever- 
increasing  part  in  the  direction  of 
our  affairs,  while  voluntaryism  is 
correspondingly  falling  off.  He 
hopes,  however,  that  neither  of  these 
forces  will  eventually  occupy  the 
Whole  extent  of  our  horizon,  be- 
cause the  State,  working  like  a  vast 
machine,  treats  those  it  is  managing 
more  like  pieces  on  the  chess  board  ; 
while  the  stoppage  of  voluntary 
assistance  would  decrease  the  hu- 
manitarian impulses  so  necessary  to 
the  proper  relations  of  man  in  an 
intelligent  and  enlightened  society. 
The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Purse 
would  seem  to  lean  would  be  that 
a  properly  balanced  adjustment  of 
State  and  voluntary  cooperation  in 
those  matters  where  individual  cap- 
acities of  the  blind  themselves  fall 
short  of  solving  their  needs,  is  the 
disiteratum  which  we  should  en- 
deavor to  realize.  Since  the  last  ar- 
ticle of  "Fifty  Years  of  Work  and 
Wages"  appeared  in  December, 
1924,  and,  since  I  have  not  found  it 
necessarv  to  consult  the  work  in  the 
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interval,  T  trust  Mr.  Purse  will  par- 
don me  if  my  memory  has  slipped 
a  cog  and  I  have  failed  to  state  his 
position  with  reasonable  precision. 
I  believe,  however,  that  I  am  cor- 
rect, and  am  possibly  the  more  con- 
vinced of  this,  because  I  find  my 
own  views  coinciding  almost  ex- 
actly with  what  I  have  said  I  believe 
to  be  those  of  our  English  author- 
ity. But  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong  in  this  point,  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  Mr.  Purse 
has  produced  a  wonderfully  lucid 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  our  industrial 
life,  and  anyone  of  my  readers  in- 
terested in  this  phase  should  not 
fail  to  secure  a  copy  of  "The  Blind 
in  Industry,  or  Fifty  Years  of 
Work  and  Wages"  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Unfortunately, 
my  informant,  re  book  publication, 
did  not  state  the  publisher  nor  the 
price,  but  these  details  can  be  easily 
secured  by  communicating  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224 
Great  Portland  Street,  London  Wr. 
1,  England. 

In  the  December  "Outlook"  ap- 
peared a  most  interesting  review  of 
Edith  Ballinger  Price's  novel,  "My 
Lady  Lee";  and  it  is  therefore  not 
my  intention  to  refer  at  length  to 
this  captivating  work,  although  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  come 
into  possession  of  a  copy  since  the 
appearance  of  m'y  last  column,  and 
am  therefore  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  its  value  than 
three  or  four  months  ago  when  T 
made  a  passing  reference  to  it  based 
on  press  notices.  Btit  I  mention 
"My  Lady  Lee"  in  this  place  to  give 
me  excuse  for  saying  that  all  my 
adult  life   I   have  dreamed   of  some 


day  being  able  to  write  a  work  deal- 
ing with  the  blind  in  fiction.  Down 
to  date,  this  opportunity  has  been 
denied  me  by  a  crowd  of  opposing 
circumstances,  chief  among  which 
has  been  my  inability  to  secure  the 
necessary  material.  (Lucky  he  who 
is  within  reach  of  the  magnificent 
reference  library  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution !)  The  failure  to  realize 
my  desire  will  always  be  a  source 
of  keen  regret ;  but  this  sentiment  is 
now  rather  lessened  in  one  portion 
of  its  extent,  because  I  have  learned 
with  extreme  satisfaction  of  the  ap- 
pearance in  a  fairly  recent  issue  of 
a  French  review  ("la  Vie  des 
Peuples")  of  a  monograph  by  Pro- 
fessor Pierre  Villey,  possibly  the 
most  distinguished  blind  man  of 
letters  now  living.  This  mono- 
graph comprising  115  pages  is  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "l'Aveugle 
dans  le  Roman  contemporain" — 
"The  Blind  in  Contemporary  Fic- 
tion." 

Prof.  Yilley,  of  course,  confines 
his  attention  for  the  most  part  to 
blind  characters  represented  in 
novels  produced  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  the  field  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  in  this  respect  still  awaits 
the  cultivation  of  some  fortunate 
and  enterprising  laborer.  The 
great  importance  of  the  work  we 
are  now  discussing,  consists  in  the 
first  place  in  the  fact  that  its  author 
is  himself  blind,  and  has  been  so 
all  his  life ;  so  that  he  is  thoroughly 
competent  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation to  deal  with  his  matter  in 
a  masterly  way.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  it  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  first  comprehensive  and  serious 
venture  into  this  particular  domain. 
Let  us  hope  that  Prof.  Villey's  ex- 
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periment  will  be  followed  in  every 
country  where  the  blind  are  in  evi- 
dence, and  where  the  necessary  edu- 
cational and  other  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  writers  exist.  Also,  let 
us  earnestly  hope  that  this  splendid 
monograph  will  not  only  be  read 
by  English-speaking  people  famil- 
iar with  French,  but  that  some 
benevolent  linguist  will  do  us  the 
eminent  favor  of  a  qualified  transla- 
tion. Such  works  as  this  are  of  tre- 
mendous value,  as  well  as  great  in- 
terest, not  only  to  the  blind  them- 
selves, but  to  the  seeing'  public. 
Prof.  Villey  has  done  the  people  of 
France  a  tremendous  service  in  this 
brilliant  work  of  his. 

Readers  in  Braille  or  letterpress 
of  the  great  novel  entitled  "The 
Peasants,"  by  the  eminent  Pole, 
Wladislaw  Stanislaw  Reymont,  will 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this 
winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  litera- 
ture. His  masterpiece  is  truly 
monumental,  and  we  urge  all  lovers 
of  good  writing  to  read  "The 
Peasants."  The  American  Braille 
Press  of  Paris,  we  understand,  is  to 
complete  the  whole  series  by  the 
successive  production  of  "Winter," 
"Spring,"  "Summer";  "Autumn"  is 
already  with  us. 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  interested 
in  Brailled  Italian  material,  they 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Stamperia  Nazionale  Braille,  via 
delle  Carra  2.  Florence,  Italy,  has 
not  only  produced  several  works  of 
real  value  at  moderate  prices,  but 
produces  twice  monthly  two  Braille 
magazines,  one  known  as  the 
"Corriere  dei  Ciechi,"  at  10  lire  per 
annum  for  foreign  subscribers,  and 
another   periodical   for   children   en- 


titled "Gennariello"  at  30  Lire.  I 
have  read  copies  of  both  these  jour- 
nals and  find  them  very  interesting 
indeed.  "The  Corriere"  corresponds 
for  Italy  to  "Progress"  in  England, 
"Le  Louis  Braille"  in  France,  and 
"Le  Petit  Progres"  in  Switzerland. 
It  deals  very  largely  with  problems 
intimately  concerning  the  Italian 
blind,  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
national  association  known  as  the 
Italian  Union  of  the  Blind.  I  rec- 
ommend this  periodical  particularly 
for  anyone  who  reads  Italian  and 
who  is  interested  in  world  move- 
ments as  they  affect  our  class. 

I  had  almost  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Garin  reproducing  process, 
invented  in  Paris  and  developed  and 
improved  in  America,  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  is  furnishing 
Braille  material  in  quantity  from 
manuscript  prepared  by  hand.  I  am 
not  absolutely  certain  whether  the 
dot  of  the  reproduced  copies  will  be 
found  suitable  for  hard  library 
service,  but  this  is  a  matter  which 
experience  alone  can  settle.  The 
main  thing  now  is  that  the  point  of 
practicability  has  been  reached.  We 
must  all  congratulate  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  this  contribution  to 
our  development. 

It  was  my  intention  to  say  some- 
thing at  length  about  Moon  type 
works,  since  this  class  of  embossed 
material  is  in  considerable  demand 
over  here,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact,  recently  reported  to  me  from 
New  York,  that  the  United  States 
alone  counts  about  one  thousand 
Moon  readers.  I  find,  however,  that 
my  column  is  already  too  lengthy 
to  permit  of  further  extended  addi- 
tions. 
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A.B.F.R.B.     American   Brotherhood   for   Free  Reading   for  the    Blind,    1548 
Hudson  Avenue,  Hollywood,   Los  Angeles,   California. 

A.P.H.     American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,   Kentucky. 

C.N. LB.     Canadian   National   Institute   for  the   Blind,   Toronto,   Canada. 

C.P.H.     Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio. 

G.T.C.     Gospel  Trumpet  Company,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

H.C.S.     Hadley  Correspondence  School   for  the   Blind,  584  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Wlinnetka,  Illinois. 

H.M.P.     Howe    Memorial    Press,    Perkins    Institution,    Watertown,     Massa- 
chusetts. 

H.P.S      Howe  Publishing  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I.S.B.     Illinois   School   for  the   Blind,  Jacksonville,   Illinois. 

N.Y.B.S.     Ntew  York  Bible  Society,  5  East  48th   Street,   New   York   City. 

T.B.A.B      Theosophical    Book    Association    for   the    Blind,    Hollywood,    Cali- 
fornia. 

U.B.P.     Universal  Braille   Press,  3612  West  First   Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

X.F.P..S.     Xavier    Free    Publication    Society    for    the    Blind,    [36    West    97th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Additional  copies  of  this  and  of  previous  numbers  may  be  had  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS    AVAILABLE    MARCH,    1926 

Barrie,    Sir   James    Matthew,   bart.     The    Little    Minister.      4v.      499p.      1925.      $19.95. 
A.P.H. 

Burns,  Robert.     The    Cotter's    Saturday    Night.     54p.     lit:.*.').     $1.90.     A.P.H. 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius.  Gallic  War,  books  1-4;  edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough,  B.  L.  D'Ooge 
and  M.  G,  Daniell.     9v.     1080p.     1925.     $43.20.     A.P.H. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.     An   Essay  on    Burns.     2v.      172p.      1925.     $6.90.     A.P.H. 

Cobb,  Irwin  Shrewsbury.      The  Life  of  the  Party.     95p.     1924.     $2.85.     A.P.H. 

E.,  J.  S.  Spiritual  Pastels;  or,  Heart  Talks  and  Meditations.  105p.  1925.  $1.50. 
X.F.P.S. 

Eliot,  George,  pseud.     Silas  Marner.     5v.     449p.     1925.     $9.00.     H.P.  S. 
Gibergues,   Emmanuel   Martin   de.     The   Mass   and   the    Christian    Life.      lOOp.      1925. 
$1.50.     X.F.P.S. 

Grey,  Sir  Edward.  Recreation,  by  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon.  60p.  1925.  $1.15. 
H.P.S. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.     Susan's   Escort  and   My   Double  and  How   He   Undid   Me. 
88p.     1925.     $2.65.     A.P.H. 

Kensington,  J.  J.  Talking  with  God,  some  suggestions  for  the  practice  of  private 
prayer,  embossed  for  the  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
50p.     1925.    $175.     A.P.H. 

McConkey,  James  H.  Faith.  16p.  1925.  $.55.  A.P.H.  The  Fifth  Sparrow.  14p. 
1925.     $.50.     A.P.H.     The   God   Planned   Life.     21p.     1925.     $.75.     A.P.H. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.     How  to  Succeed.     120p.     1925.     $1.50.     X.F.P.S. 

Morrow,  Honore  Willsie.  Benefits  Forgot;  a  story  of  Lincoln  and  mother  love  and 
the  scar  that  tripled,  by  W,  G.  Shepherd.     105p.     1925.     $2.00.     H.P.S. 

Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal.     Hari,  the  Jungle  Lad.     2v.     199p.   1925.     $6.95.     A.P.H. 

Myers,  Phillip  Van  Ness.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  lOv.  1243p.  1925.  $49.70. 
A.P.H. 

Rathe,  E.  J.,  pseud.     The  Nervous  Wreck.     5v.     515p.     1925.     $15.45.     A.P.H. 

Saturdays  with  Mary.     125p.     1925.     $1.50.     X.F.P.S. 

Shepherd,  William  Gunn.  The  Scar  that  Tripled;  a  true  story  of  the  great  war  and 
benefits  forgot,  by  H.  Willsie   Morrow.     105p.     1925.     $2.00.     H.P.S. 

A  small  collection  of  standard  hymns,  published  by  The  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind.  60p.  1925.  $.90  cloth  binding. 
$.50  cardboard  binding.     A.P.H. 

Sweetser,  Kate  Dickinson.  Ten  Girls  from  Dickens.  5v.  328p.  1925.  $7.65: 
H.M.P. 

Therese,   Sister.     Thoughts  of   Soeur   Therese.     2v.     206p.      1925.     $3.00.      X.F.P.S. 

Werner,  Morris  B.  Barnum's  American  Museum  and  Travels  with  a  Midget,  from 
"Barnum."     lOlp.     1924.     $3.05.     A.P.H. 

Wilde,  Oscar.     The  Canterville  Ghost.     68p.     1924.     $2.05.     A.P.H. 
The  Happy  Prince  and  Other  Tales.     59p.     1925.     $1.75.    A.P.H. 


CHAIR  CANE-CANE  WEBBING 

BEST  QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Iustitutions  for  the  Blind 
AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

AMERICAN  MEANS  QUALITY 
Rattan  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues 


For  Broom  Corn  direct 

from  the  grower  to 

your  Institution, 

write— 

Harryman  Bros. 

CHARLESTON,  ILL. 
AND 

Rider  and 
Harry  Harryman 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Heywood-  Wakefield 
Company 

Makers    of 

Cane  ami  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood   Chairs,  Reed  and  Fihre 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,    Cane 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan    Mats   and    Matting    and 

Rattan    Specialties 

WAREHOUSES 

New    York,    N.    Y.                      Baltimore.   Md. 
Thin™     Til                                    San   Francisco,    Calif. 
Chicago,    111.                                   Portland,    Ore. 
Boston,  Mass.                               Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.                         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
.  St.  Louis,  Mo.                             Kansas  Clty>   Mo- 

FACTORIES 

Gardner,   Mass.                              Portland,    Ore. 
Ewing,   Mass.                                 Menominee,   Mich. 
Wakefield,  Mass.                         Chicago,  111. 
Orillia,   Out. 

174  Portland  Street,  Boston 



BRAILLE   SLATES 

If  interested  in  slates  and 

Typewriters  for  the  Blind, 

write  us  for  free  folder. 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

558  Washington  Boulevard,        Chicago,  111. 

UTAH    WORK    SHOP    FOR 
THE  BLIND 

120  East  First,  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Colonial,  Fluff  and  Yarn  Weaving 

John  Strache,  Shop  Supt. 

Rugs  for  Sale  and  Made  to  Order 

Samples  Sent  on  Application 

BRAILLE  WRITERS 


We  Manufacture  Hall  Braille 
Writers,  slates,  and  a  full  line 
of  writing,  printing  and  em- 
bossing devices  for  the  Blind, 


Write  for  folder 


COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 


558  Washington  Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


